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Narasiliglipur Charter of Uddyotakesari 
Mahabhavagiipta IV. 

By Pandit Blnayak Misra, 

Assistant Lecturer in the Department of Indian VernamUirs, 
Calcutta University. 

When I got the information of the discovery of this 
charter, I requested my informant Babii Girish Chandra Boy to 
kindly bring it to me from the Tikayat Sahib of Kanika., for 
decipherment. The informant kindly complied with my request 
and reported that in the July last, a villager of Balijhari in the 
Narasinghpur State, ' unearthed an, earthen pot, the mouth of 
which was covered -with' another pot, at the depth of about 3 
feet, while digging the ground for laying the foiiiidatioii of a 
wall. The villager opened the pot and found the plates withiii, 
which he subsequently produced before the mother of the 
minor Chief of the Harasinglipur State. 

; 'This charter consists of 3^ plates, each measuring 
They are strung on a ring IJ" thick and. 2'" in diameter, -which 
passes:^through the holes, cut in the middle of the left end, at a 
distance, of,;, |:''Mrom the edge of each, plate.- : Both ends of the 
ring are; secured by ..a lump of copper, the top surface of which. ^ 
-is ly in diameter.,' ,. It cont^^^^ in relief, .the figure of a Maha- 
laksmi seated, wn.„ a "lotus .and flanked' on each side by an 
elephant with .trunk-: iip.Iiftecl. No -legend is discernible. 
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The inscription begins on the second .aide of tfie firat 
and ends on the second side of the last plate, which eontaiiiH 7 
lines* When the charter came to iiiy. hand, I found tlio last', 
plate cut at tlie hole and stning on the ring, tiiMng tlio place of 
idle second plate. It appears to me that the la^st plate iiad not. 
been striiiig through oversight before the ends of tlic ring 
secured. 

The chariicters of the grant fiilty resemble tliose of Katafta. 
copper plate grant of the third year of Mahabhavagiipta and 
they require no special remark. But the orthography of tliis 
charter deserves a comment. The dental S has taken t!ic 
place of cerebral and also of palatal as for example, 

(1. 1), ptyusa (1. 2) and amsu (3. 10) have been written for 
^ali, piyusa and amhi respectively. In the colloquial Oriya tlie 
only dental sound of S ’’ is in use. The Savara dialect has 
'been characterised by the phonetic peculiarity tfiat the only 
deiitsil soiin,d of S ’’ is used in it This charter refers also to 
t,lie inhabitation of Savaras in Orissa'^ and therefore the dis-. 
appearance of cerebral and palatal sounds of in Oriya, is 
not a matter of wonder. 

The word dhrmti (1. 2) written ior dhMrjjati mpmmniM tiie 
phonetic characteristic of the Oriya language (cf. mTi% 
and dhrta, the corrupted Oriya forms of Sanskrit muHH, 
murchMy and dhurtta). 

The sound of cerebral N ’h which is stiU retained in Oriya:, 
is often pronounced as a dental one when conjoined with, 
another consonant. This is why the. Sanskrit pumya has been 
written as. in line 47.' 

Even now 'the Sanskrit, tdmra is pronounced as iSmbm^ as 
written in line 47, by the uneducated middle class people of 
Orissa, who attempt to use Sanskrit words in the ordinary 
speech, discarding the provincial forms of the SaBslrit words. 

Thei — mark in place of i — mark, is of ten, noticeable in this 
(charter. ' Besides, a good deal of orthographical ejnws, such as 


I EX Vol. n.I, pp.,4M5-6S. ■■ 

^ by Bliaratamtmi, Oh, XVII, 13. 

3 Second plate, first side, L 20. 
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pratatim (1. 12) and tastha (1. 34) for prasthita and stMta res- 
pectively ^ crept into the plate. 

The grant was issued from Yayatimgam, the place of issue 
of some plates of Yayati Mahasivagupta^, which has been 
identified with different places by different scholars, the latest 
idoiitificatioii being Biiiki in the Sonepur State The descrip „ 
tion of Yayitinagara, as found in Yayati’s plate, indicates that 
it was the capital of the countiy over which the Gupta Kings 
of Kosala established supremacy. Bhimaratha Mahabhava- 
giipta II who also issued Ms grant, referred to before, from 
Yayatinagar, is said in the present charter to be the patron of 
architecture (L 8). It can, therefore, be said on conjecture 
that he built temples in the capital. But there is no architec- 
tural remains at Binka to bear evidence to the identification 
mentioned before. 

The present plate discloses that after the death of Dharm- 
mamtha, the Kosala kingdom was made over to Naghusa, brother 
of the ruler of the Eastern Country.. This statement is in 
support of the supposition that Dharmmaratha and his prede- 
cessors permanently resided in the Kosala country wMch com- 
prised the Sambalpur district. It is, therefore, evident that 
Yayatinagara w-as situated in the w^estern Orissa. It was pro- 
bably somewhere near Sonepur, the place of issue of Maranja- 
muri charter®, and of Kumara Somesvaradeva’s plate as w'ell^. 

The temples in the vicinity of Sonepur now exhibit the 
ancient arcMtectural beauty, and the natural grandeur of the 
place, where they stand, recalls the description of Yayatinagara, 
as found in the plates, I, therefore, think that the Gupta 
Kings of Kosala made Sonepur capital of their kingdom and 
built there two residential buildings—one in the congested 
area for carrying on the official business and other in the 
secluded place for performing the religious duties. The Oriya 
w^ord na-a-ra, which has been derived from the Sanskrit Tmgara, 
'signifies a palace ; consequently Yayatinagara signifies the palace 
built .by Yayati. 


I EJ. V 0 I. XI, pp. 198-200. 

3 Above Vol. II, pp. 45-55. 

4 E J. Vol. ;XII, pp. 237-242, 


Ibid,, pp. 188-18;). 
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The iiiseiiption begins with the description of llit^ iiiooii, 
the progenitor of the Gkipta . dynasty of Kosala. llien the 
luvaies of JANMEJAYA, YAYATL mul IGHiMAllAllI A run 
successively* Bhimaratha is vSaM to have tseen siicceecItMi hv 
Ids son DHAIWMARATHA to the throne* Tlmviilier iIh^ 
text refers to a ruler of the eastern (‘oiiniry* whosi^ hroliKU’ 
NAOHUSA succeeded Dharmmaratha.. Agatn it. is sahl thiit 
the former was succeeded by his younger broUier "^dWATI* 
The eastern country was no other than ea.sterii Orissa- and 
again there was evidently a Yayail if in llie sa-ine Chipla 
dynasty of Kosala, 

The donor of the grant was '01)1) YOTAIvKS ART soi) 
of Yayati II* The name Uddyotakesar! appears tivice — once 
on the second side of the last plate in connection nith tlic 
date and secondly on the first side of the secoiici plate in 
coniiection with the genealogy. But in the beginning portion 
of the documentary text, he and Ins fatlier are chilled *\lah?f* 
bhavagiipta and Mahasivagiipta respectivel^o .Neilbei* riieir 
names nor their Kesan titles appea-i:' Inhere* 

The villages Konkilanda and Lo-mkarada. belonging to 
AirfmMjmc^d^da in the Odd country, were granted to Siihka.ru, 
Sarma and Eaiabhadta. Sarma respectively, llie doiMH'^s 
belonged to the Gargga Gotra a.iid were tlie students of Rgve^da, 
They w^ere also two uterine brothers a-nd emigrants from 
ia ThablmMi-mmidcda. 

Kontalaiida is said to . have been siluaied on ilie hmk 
of the Mahmmdl and therefore I identify it- uith Kanfjlu in the 
Khandapara State, not far ..from the find-place of the ctharter. 
Lovakarada is probably Marada, about four miles from Kantihn 
Amavatta may be identified. with Ratagarii in Banki, at)out id 
miles from Marap-. ; Odri. is nothing but Odra, dr,, Orissa, 
Tirabhukti is probably Tiihut in Behar. 

The MahasandhivigraM (Minister, for War and Peace) was 
Rudm-Datta and .the scribes were Buliem and Mm^gEka. Tiie 
grant was issued .on:, the 10th day of bright fortnight of the 
month of Marggaslrsa .'in- the .4th re.gnal year of Uddyoiakc- 
sari. 

Among other' .inscriptions' of Uddyotalmiariv hitherto pub- 
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lishedj Bralimesvara stone inscription of Bliiivaiiesvara ^ is of 
mncli historical importance. But it is a matter of great regret 
that the accurate text of this inscription is not available , since 
the stone, coiitaiiiing the inscription, got broken and a good 
number of letters were mutilated. However, our thanks are 
due to them who deciphered, restored, and pubiished the text. 

The pedigree, available from the published text, differs from 
that given in the present charter. We get from the published 
reading of Brahmesvara inscription that Jaiiamejaya, the lord of 
Trilioga (Telengana) country and conqueror of Orissa, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Dirgharava and the latter fo}* his son Apavixa 
who died childless. Thereafter Viehitravira, another son of Jana- 
inejaya, ascended the thi’one and after his death Abhimanyu, 
Chandlliara, and Uddyotakesari ruled successively. Again neither 
the title Mahabhavagupta- nor the title Mahasivagupta occurs in 
the Bralimeswar inscription. But after a careful scrutiny of the 
facsimile-print of the said inscription, I have found some in- 
accuracies in the pubiished reading. In the fourth line the res- 
tored word Yayati may be possible, the initial letter ''Ya” 
being distinct, but the succeeding four letters (nrpavad=yo}, 
being totalh^ damaged, are doubtful. In the fifth line the 
name Bhlmaratha is distinct instead of Dirgharava, Again 
there will be, no harm if we read DhamimaTat'ho:='payai^h 
instead of iM^fmmapafO-==^pavamh in the sixth line where the 
letters are indistinct.;' Besides the word which has 

been restored in line 7 to get the absurd meaning that Apavara 
was succeeded by his grandfather Viehitravira, can utterly be 
discarded. I am also at a loss to understand why the 'letter 
preceding to KalingadMpati -in the last line, has been 
omitted by the reader. However, I now strongly believe that 
'.if the text discussed above be accurately restored and, deci- 
phered, the follovung pedigree will be obtained. ' ■ , 


I J.A.S.B. Vol. VII, 1838, pp. 557-62. 
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Jaiiamejayii 

f 

\’i,i3!iit,r3.\"i ra 

Gha-ntl! tiara 
iMdyolakoAari 

The laeiitioii of Uddyotakesari md t:!:iar of A,bhiroaii}'n 
foimd ki the Soiiepiir plates of Kitinara. iSooiosraradova h eniaiK 
Hsli 'the connection between the Brahineslvv^ar, inscriplii)!! and 
the' copper-plate inscri]>tion under discus>sio!n Hcnnes^oiriulcAot 
meditated on the feet of Mahabliavagnpta awl then lo.icle loeio 
tion of Uddyotakesarl. The charter mider iliseii'<skau rereais 
that Uddyotakesari was Mahabhavagupta. Somesvaratleva’s 
.grant was issued from Sonepur, in thcTleinif-y of wiiirli Va.yali- 
nagara, the place of issue of the present plate, stood as ha,s 
been shown before. It can. therefore, be iield that- ^!aha- 
bliava-giipta, whose feet were meditated upon by SoineKva.radeva, 
was Uddyotakesarl. Wo learn fi'om the BrahmcHlnvar iusiiap- 
tion that Abhimanyii was the grandfailunr of Utid\'olakoHaii. 
I shall show later on that Abhimanyu was tlie ruler rvf Orissa, 
not of Kosala, In that case, the .text 

mjartUva-prasaMJcrta-Kokila-raji/S^ Abhimmipn* 

dea;as2/5==fe-mj;^e., occurrkigm the Soiiepur plate, enii be inter- 
preted differently. In my humble opinion, it conveys the 
meaiikig that the ruler of Kosala, which w'^as grirntecl (to the 
ruler)' by Uddyotake,sar!, being in the country of Abhimanvti, 

ordered. ........ . ■Somesvaradeva .probably was in eastern 

Orissa, when the grant, was issued In Koiala I)y his order. 
Consequently the interpretation that KoMa was granted to 
Abhimanyu by 'Uddyotakesarl, as given by the learned editor of 
the Sonepur plate, cannot be accepted as correct. However, 
Uddyotakesarl of Brahmeshwar inscription seems not to be 
different from Uddyotakesarl .either of the Sonepur plate or cd 
the present plate. 

The title ■ of Somesvaradeva is ext.reiiiely sigrii- 


Yayati (for Dirgharava) 
BMmaratlia (for Apovara) 

I 

Dharmiiiaratha 


i E.I.. ¥oLXII,pp. mm. 
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ficaiit. In the royal familieSj the title Kumam is generally 
assiinieci by the younger princes. It is not a custom in the 
ruling houses that the younger son of the king should use the 
epithet Kumara even after his accession to the throne in the 
case of death of the eldest son (of the king), without issue. I 
therefore hold that Somesvaradeva was the younger son of 
Uddyotakesarl, whose feet were meditated upon by him. Again 
it may be held that Uddyotakesari gave Orissa to his eldest son 
and Kosala to his younger son. The phrase AbhimanyudemsyE 
=:iit&-mjye clearly mdieates that Abhiinanyu was not alive 
when the grant was made. It can now be gathered from the 
Soiiepiir plate that Uddyotakesarl wavS later in date than Abhi- 
iiianyu., as disclosed by Brahmeshwar inscription. 

The panegyrical description of Chandihara, the father of 
Uddyotakesarl of Brahmeswara inscription, is fully in harmony 
with that of Yayati II, the father of Uddyotakesarl of the 
present plate. 

L. 8 tasyo=patejah sutab sri Chandihara ity= 

abhun = narapatih sarvvak = amatyaih krtah 
samparipalya rastra-dvayam = ubhayam niskantaki - 
krtah yah .... 

L. 9 biiuto =neka-narendra-sekhara-maui-prod- 

gachchhad=amsii (u) dbhasita pada-padma- 

yugalah. 

These lines may be compared with the verses (L 22-25) 
relating to Yayati II of the present plate. We find similarly 
that Chandihara of Brahmeshwara inscription and Yayati II of 
the present plate, both were elected as king by the subordinate 
chiefs and they ruled the joint kingdom of Utkala and Kosala, 
after effectively repulsing the enemies, x^gain we find in the 
Brahmeshwara inscription that after the death of the great grand- 
son of Janmejaya, the successor came from outside the king- 
dom. Similar statement also, occurs in the present ■ plate. 
Taking al these facts into consideration, I hold that Uddyota- 
keiar! of Brahmesvara inscription is no' other than the donor of 
the: present plate. \ If it be tenable, Chandihara of Brahmeshwar 
iEscription: wdll be identical with Yayati II who was preceded by ' 
two elder brothers as revealed by the present inscription. '^ ■ 
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The stateHient that Yavati II was electerl as king hy the mih- 
ordinate chiefs leads me to suppose thah there occiirrcfl a, (Jispidc 
over the accession to the throne, whicli eiilininatcd prolm-h!>' 
in, either expulsion or musrder of rival clainiants of Yii<ya,t'i !l 
(akantakaiB sadiiayatah 1, 24). We gather froiri l!ie p^(^selH. 
plate that Yayati II was preceded hy two I'lrothors, .Af’/irr- 
inaiiyii had evident^ three sons. 

The Maraojainiml charter of Yayilti ^ iikiv imhv ho lalaMt 
into consideration. The charter belongs to i!ic Srcl !'ogsiai yeU'i* 
of the donor. The panegyrics of Yayati. oecniniiig in tfie 
Maraiijaiiiura. charter, are not found in the other 5 grn-rits fs.-iied 
alter the 3rd regnal year of Yayati. In, tins cha-rUrr lie is said 
to have conquered Radha, Gauda, and Karnnata. It- appears io 
the Bralimeshwara inscription, that Uddyotala^sari dcdoated tlaj 
kings of Ciioda, Ganda, and Simhala in the course!; i,»f play in hin 
childhood (vala-kridab!iir=:eva). ThivS stateiiieiii leads mo to 
suppose that Uddyotakesari rendered assisla-niT*. fo lii/. father 
ill the war. In that case, Yayati of Yararhja.imiiM’ iviiiy la* 
taken as the father of tJddyotakesari. This a-sserrion is alsu 
borne out by the statement occurring in tlic Ma-rahja-miiril plat.e 
that Yayati- was. voluntarily elected m king of Kaliifga, IxoiV 
gada, and Utkak^/as I have shown before that the iitlic^r of 
Uddyotake^irl was elected as king. Besides aiicrf her fact 
corroborates my assumption, that the donor of ’Mu.!‘ai1jaiiiiirii 
was Yayati, II, not Yayati I. Riidi%a-I)atta, t!ie Miiiiflsaiidlih 
vigi’ahi of Marahjamura eliarter, seems to lie the same RlahiT 
sandhivigrahl Rudra-Datta of tlie present plate, Kudra-Bid in 
is said in the former charter o,f Yayati^s Srd regnal year to be 
the s.on of ,Si.ihha-Datta’s. brother. Simha-Datta held tlie olice 
of Mahasaiidhivigrahi in the 28th year of Yayati I's reigir^ and 
continued' in that capacity during tlie reign of Bhimaratha^. 
It is therefore not possible, that Sirhlia Datta was piecoded by 
his brother’s son in the office of Mahisandluvlgrahl iliiring the 
, 3rd regnal year, of Yayati I. On this ground, 1 hold that 

^ Above VoL n, pp. 45-35. 

^ Kalifiga-koagadosstkak-kowala-svayamvartt-praHiddhu (1.2}. 

s J.A.S.B. 1903, pp, 19-23. 
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Riidra Diitta of Marafijamura is. the sa>me REcira-Datta of the 
present plate. Now all the points discussed above lead me to 
identify the donor of Maranjamiira charter either with Yayati 
II of the present plate or with Chandihara of Brahmeshwar 
inscription. However we can now construct the following 
genealogical table of Somavamsi kings of Orissa : — 


Jaiiamejaya 
(Mahabhavagupta I) 


JKosaia iine) (ITtkala line) 

Yayati YicMtraA^lra 

(Mabailivagupta I) | 

Bhimaratha Abhimaayii 

(Mahabbavagupta II) - i 

Dbarnimaratha 

(Mabi^ivagupta II) ' | ' 

Naghnsa (probably adopted son) . j 

Mabibbavagnpta III) ■ ,1 " 


'Nam© not 
served. 


pre- 


Naghusa 
(Probably was 
taken in adop- 
tion) 


I 


alias 


l'* , ChantJIbara^ 

Ko^ala ; 0£idyotake«aTi 

I ( AI ab abbavagnpt a I.V) 


As Yaj^ti .II's snccessor. had-fcete? title, I hold that 
Yayati II himself assumed also the same Keian title. In that 
case, the traditional Yayati Kesari, who revived Bralimanisiii' 
in Orissa by inviting 10,000 Brahmins from northern India 
to conduct the Aavameiha sacrifice held at Jajpiir, may be 
identified with Yayati II alias Chandihara. Again .Yayati 
Kesar! of Madaiapaiiji or temple chronicle of Puri, who brought 
back the image of lord Jagaimatha to - Puri from Sonepur,- 
may be taken as the same ' Yayati II, since it was possible' 
for him while he ruled the Joint kingdom of Utkala andKosala. 
Besides, Yayati Ke&hr! who,., according to tradition .current 
in Orissa, built the Liogaraja temple at Bhubaneshwar, may be 
supposed'to be the same Yayati II, who according to the version 
recorded in the Maranjamura charter, w^as a powerful ruler- and 
at .the, same . time builder of temples,, and who us.. again.. .said 
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ill.tlie present plate, to lia¥6 performed uaany good aote, the 
reward of wMch was enjoyed by bis son U<idyotakesarI* It 
therefore, not difficult to ascertain now wby Yayiti Kesarfs 
name in Orissa has not been shrouded in oblivion. 

Again it is stated in the present plate that YaySti ll's 
eldest brother used to reside at Kataka in the eastern eoiiiitrv, 
One grant of the Slst year, probably the last year of Jaiime- 
jaya’s reign, was found at Chaudwar near Cuttack.^ Other Im'o 
grants of that year of that very king, are also supposed to have 
been found in the vicinity of Cuttack.^ All these grants werc^ 
issued from the victorious Kataka establiBhed dn the pleasure - 
garden (Srima-samavasita-srlmato-vijaya-katakat). .Dr, Fleet 
identified this Kataka with Cuttack.^ But Mr. Eangakl 
Banerjee . identified Kataka with Chaudwar,^ the find-place 
of one of the grants, where according to local tradition, JaiiincN 
jaya performed Aimmedha sacrifice. In all the ancient records, 
the present Cuttack town has been called l^araiia-Bl Kataka.^ 
Even now the western portion of Kataka, \\ here tlie Kathjori 
branch rises from the Mahanadi, is called Bidinasl, wliich u 
a corrupted form of Baranasi. It now occurs to me that 
the prefix Bdranaai was added to Cuttack in ancient time 
in order to distinguish it from other Katakas. In the temple 
chronicle of Puri, Chaudwar is mentioned as a Kataka along 
with other four Katakas. I, therefore, identify Kataka of 
the present plate wdth Chaudwar, where some sculptures 
assigned to pre-Ganga period by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, 
are now found.® The name Chaudwar is of a later origim 
The people who settled at Chaudwar in a considerable latcu" 
period found there a dilapidated fort having four entrance 
doors, each on a different side, and therefore they called 
the place Chaudwar, signifying four doors. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that in ancient time Kataka was the name 
of Chaudwar. 


t EJ. Vol. Ill, p. m. a md, » Ibid., p. ML 

4 J.A.S.B. Vol. XLVI, p. 140. 

& J. & P., A.S.B. Vol. XII im, p. 42. 

® Memoirs of A.S.I. No. 44, 
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We find ill the Eralime^vaxa inscription that Janamejaya, 
■who acquired Orissa after killing the king of that country, had 
two sons. I, therefore, hold that he appointed his second 
son as Governor of Orissa, establishing a capital at Chaiidwai\ 
Again some grants of 31st year of Janamejaya^s reign, the 
villages of 'which grants are identified in the Samhalpiir 
district,^ have been discovered at Ohaudwar and in its vicinity. 
I, therefore, suppose that Janamejaya died at Ohaudwar when 
the said grants were executed by his order to he issued. in 
Kosala, but could not be done, because he died in the meantime. 
Moreover, it can be held that ail the plates of Gupta kings 
we,P0 issued in Kosala after being written and incised in the 
western Orissa, since no script, w^as probably in use in Kosala 
{western Orissa). The fact that no epigraphic record of the 
pre-Gupta (Kosalaii Gupta) period has been discovered in 
the western Orissa corroborates ■ the assumption that the 
scripts i,vere not introduced there before the Gupta rule, under 
discussion, was established. We are, however,, not far to seek 
why the plates of the Gupta kings, containing the village 
names, which are identified in the western Orissa, have been 
discovered in the eastern Orissa. 

The TfUKalingMMfaii, held by Uddyotakesari as 
welias by his predecessors, now" deserves a comment for' ascer- 
tainiiig the time of the present plate. Now there can be no 
doubt as to the supremacy of Gupta kings over Utkala and 
Kosala. We gather from the plates of Dandlmahadevi ® of 
Bhaiima dynasty that Kohgada was included in Utkala in 
the 9th century A.C. Since then there was no need of separate 
conquest of Kongada which intervened between Utkala on 
the north and Kalihga on the south. This is why the records 
of Chodagangadeva are silent about Kohgad:a , when they 
mention Chodagahgadeva’s conquest of Orissa from Kalihga. 
'We can, therefore, assert that Janamejaya acquired also Kohgada 
along with Utkala. But there 'iS' no evidence as to the personal 


1 E.l. Voi Xi, pp. 108-200. 

2; Se© O.R.B. Voi. XVI,.. pp. 69-80,, for genealogy ami tiiB©, 

auti B.I, Vol. VI, pp. I0S-42, for lordship over Kohgada. , , , 
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riiie of Giipta kings over Kaliiiga. It will not Im absurd 
to suppose that the rulers of Kalifiga. ackritnviciigoc! the. 
stipremaey of the Giipta kings ill the 10th eentiiry Aih when 
no Gahga raier'in Kaliiiga appears to he powerful, In that 
ease, credenoe can be given to the stateiiieut re.aorcf(Ml in 
the Marailjamnra charter that Yayati was olecd»iMl ns mhr 
of the Kaliiiga, ^ Koiigada, IJtkala, ami Kosala. 

W’e find in the grants of Janamcjaya. that he luni .Kosaleticira, 
and Trikaliiigadhipati titlesd It is therefore evident iluit 
the former title indicates his supremacy over Kosala iwicl the 
latter over Kalihga, Koiigada, and Utkala* 

After the disintegration of the vast Kalihga emphto there 
floimislied 3 kingdoms — Kaliiiga, Koiigada, and lJtka-hi"-wlik*!j 
were not under one sovereign power for a hmg pcriml. No 
grant of a king earlier than Janamejaya contains the kalihga - 
dhipati title of the - donor. JanamejayaAs father \\m m*i 
Trikaliiigadhipati, but it was Jariainejaya himself who fiiv-fe 
assumed this title after bringing the 3 Kulihgan oiiiiitr oru.^ 
sovereign power. This should be 'borne in mind tfhat no 
king could assume the Trikalihgadhipati title without siibcluiiig 
the paramount power of the united kingdom of Kaliiiga, 
Kohgada, and Utkala. We find that Kalacdniri king Gaiigeya- 
deva Vijayaditya- subjugated the king of Utkala in tlic fourth 
decade of the 11th century A.C. and ecmseciiieiitiy his son 
Karnnadeva assumed the title under disciisBion. I, therefore, 

. hold that Uddyotakesarl was earlier than Vijayiclitya. In that, 
case, Uddyotakesarl may be assigned to the beginning of 
the 11th century A.C. 

The title Mahasivagupta of Balirjmia led the seliolars to 
connect the Gupta family of Urissa with that of Sirpiir. Tivara- 
deva, the elder brother of Balarjuna’s grandfather, was rcwf iiested 
by one , MMhava ■ of . ^ailodhhava family for help to regain 
the kingdom of Kohgada which he (Madhava) acquired by force 
and subsequently lost. Tivaradeva, having compliei! with the 
request, waged war against the king of Koftgacla, liut was 
defeated at Pasika^ (modem Pisi in Gaiijam)* Thereupon 


^ E.I. VoL XI, pp. 1B0-46, 


E.I. ¥o!. XIX, pp. 
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Madhava did Bot jeturB to Kongada to take quarter, but. 
became old at the foot of ViB.dhja or, in the kingdom of Tivara- 
(leva^. It can be held now that Madhava’s presence at Sirpiir 
did not obliterate the aforesaid disgraceful event from the 
memory of Tivaradeva^'s successors. . When.Balarjuna, the grand- 
son of Tivaradeva’s younger brother, became powerful, he pro- 
bably took vengeance upon Sailodbhava family of Kongada. 
It is found in the Sirpur stone-inscription ^ that Balirjuna, 
conquered the earth by the help of his younger brother Rana- 
kesarl. The fragmentary stone-inscription at Govindapur in 
the Nayagarh State, which most probabi 3 ' formed a part of 
Kongada, contains the name Ranakesari I am now tempted 
to identify this Ranakesari with Balarjiina’s brother. Rana- 
kesar! very likely took Sivagupta title when his elder brother 
became Mahisivagupta. If it be tenable,. Janameja^^a may be 
supposed to be the son of Ranakesari who probably acquired 
Kongada. 

The aforesaid fragmentary stone-inscription contains the 
year 811 of an unspecified era. There is no alternative but to 
take it as Saka era. In that case,- the year corresponds to 889 
A.a 

I have stated before that 31st year was the last year of 
JanameJaj^a^s reign. I, now, hold that Yayati I died in his 28th 
regnal year We get) 13th j^'ear of Bhimaratha’s reign in , the 
Kiidopali plate If, these years be -, taken as Orissan Ahka 
year, -we shall find that Jaiiamejaya reigned for 26 3 ^ears, since 1 
and all the figures ending in 0 and 6 (except 10) are omitted in 
the system of Ahka year Similarly Ya^^ati I aiicl Bhlmaratha 
may be supposed to have ruled 24 and 10 3- ears respect! vel}^ 
Bharnimaratlia and Eagliusa probabty could not rule long. If 
we now make an ailow'aiice of 10 years in this wa 3 ^ or .that wa}^ 


^ Viiidhya-pMesii Jirnnah. 2 E.I. .VoL XI, ppv 184-201. 

■ S J.B. and O.R.8. VoL XIII, pp. 186-7. ' V , ■ 'V 

4 J.A.S.B. 1905, p. 105. ■ ..5- .E.I. Vo!.. IV, p. ,254. , 

® Gahga kings used either Saka' era or their own Gahga era in Kaiihga. 
But after the,„eonqiiest of Orissa in -the 11 th century ,A,C. they began 'to 
us© Ahka year. ,' : I, therefore, assert that-- Ahka. year was introduced m 
Orissa by the Gupta kings. 
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.it will be foiHicl that the leiigtli of the tot^il reign of llic\<e. 
was, not more than ■70 years. If Ja!iaiiic\jayii he plaeiNi in ifac* 
last decade of the 9th century AX\ the iH^iiiineneeiiieni nf 
Yayati II’s reign falls between !MKb-70 A.Ch 

We learn that'Tailapa lliavama-lia of the \\o.<leni riiAl'.-- 
kya family wrested the fortmm from the. Itastra.kiifji. king, liaving 
vanquished the armies of Chock, Aiidlira, Piiijdva, m\d lldialsi b 
It now appears that the king of Utkala \\m a-fi ally of Ike 
Bastrakuta king. Had it been so, the king of IH kahi. in list lia yc‘ 
helped the R^trakuta king in defeating tiie C^luiliikya kiiig. 
Again we learn that the Pila MogKS in Beiiga.l were noak in the 
10th ceiituiy A.C.^. ■ Moreover we find in the history of Eajah* 
mundry that a 'bitter dispute took place in liie eastern 
ChMuliya family, over the accession to the Ihroiie of Vehgi in 
the 10th century 'A.C., in which the king of Kalinga plaj'ecl a 
part^. I have been tempted by these political cjoiiditicnw to 
.give credence to the statement occurring In the Marailjainiira 
charter that Yayati II conquered Karnnatn, Latm lliirjjara 
Gauda, Raclha, and Dravida. 

TaUapa Ahavamalla defeated, the Histrakuta icing liail 
restored Ms kingdom before 973 A.C.^.. Apparently iiis own 
defeat by the Bastrakuta king 'must have been cmrlier. How- 
ever Yayati II’s succession to the throne cannot be later tiiari 
973 A.O. ' In that case, Uddyotakekr! can be assigned to flie 
beginning of the 11th century A.C. at the latest. This asstatioii 
. is also borne, out. by the fact that Karnnakesarl, most probably 
a descendant of Uddyotakekrl, was defeated 'by BimapSla in 
the 2nd half of the 11th century A.C.®* 

I edit the text from the original. 


1 EJ. VoL IV, pp. 204-205, 

The Palas of Bengal by Late Mr. E. D. Banerjise, p. mi. 

3 J.A.H.E.S. Vol. in, pp. 160-69. 

^ Ind. Ant. Vol, XXI, p. 1B7. 

5 See memoirs of J.A.B.B. 1910 Vol HI, for Earoi>ako5art\4 aofoai. 
and J.B.O.K.S. Vol. XIV, p. 538, for RSmapSla’s date. 
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Text 

First plate (Reverse). 

L. 1 . . . « ,,«0m ^ Jotsiiasili ^-samiid^vibhiih kumudini-hi- 

sauk-sampa- 

L. 2 ..... . daiia-dliSrtto , dlir jati ®-maiili-satidha-va{sa)tih 

pijosa ^-dkara-grliaiii ( j ) tara=nta(h) pu- 

L. 3 .... . .ra-niyako ratipateh sastre krsano palah ^ kslroda= 
rnnava- 

L. 4. . . . . .iiandano vijayate devah- sudkadidHtih || ®,asyi= 
iivaye mahati sandra-tamah- 

li. 5 kalanka-vichicliliaya-digvalaya-marjjanakrchss 

chakrasya'^ ( | ) utpedire sakala sad=guna- 

L. 6 Janma-kandah kunda= vadata-yasaso jagatam bliu- 

jas=te II ®raja = bhuj=Janamejayo= 

L. 7 .... . .tba iirpatir=jato Yayatih tatah 6rimaii=Bhimara- 
tho = bbavat = tadanucha 

L, 8. . . . , .ksma-cliakra-raksamanih (||) astasvsseva digaii- 
taresu viJaya-stambhavaii-chcMia- 

L, 9 .dmani br (cbohha) lyani disabbu (Ja) mapi sama- 

roptapair^=vvisphutam ( | ) tasmad=tDJiarm- 
ma- 

L. 10. . . . . .ratho maiioratbapbala (h) sitiiiisu^^-vamsa-sriyo 
nistrims = aika-sakha^^-sikba- 

L. 11..., . . .majQi=:rabbiIsa rnhsesa-bbumibbujab (||) yas- 

min dig=vijya=vatarina ^^ pu (ra) 

L. 12. . . . . .vidvesl-bbiimibbujab pratatbantya^^ digantaram 
tadanucba 8phitas=:cbamu»re]navah \\ se- 

L. 13 tupanta ^^-vanantare bimavatah payanta^"^ bbusl- 

mani praga=mbbodbitata=vamsii kata= 


^ Sarddula-vikndita metre. 

2 Read^ali. ^ Read dhurj jati. 

A Readpfyusa. A Readpbalah. 

^ Vasanta-tilaka metre. 

? Read k|'t=karaBya for the correctness of the metre. 

8 ^arddula-vikridita metre. ® Bead samSropya=:ntapaiIi. 

Read ^Itam^u. II Read sakha. 12 Read rabhun=:mh§esa. 

13 Read bhnjam. Bead avatSrana. is Read prastMtai=ntya, 

I® Bead pranta. ' . ' i^.Bead paryanta. ■ 
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L. 14: be purvve=tara. ksiniablirtah { j ) yaftyorstkaiii 

pada=rati-raja‘-yuvat! Hil>sviiHn."j!uifijlia=iiilail) 

Jj, 15 vyasanga-sTaImda==nt^^^illa^llUlldlaToir=gglte^ ya- 

sail McliakaiM ij Wirnta tmyii hiiblniva 
L. 16. , . . . Hbliiltala-patih (bliutc) m tailya. praldiah prakh^litali 
ksiti-bhusana (h) Nagliiwa. ityii=:rvvi-|‘ia.- 

L, 17 t! (imm pati)h j jni<ldoi‘s=:tldapda46iiijii6gu.iiiem 

vilasaii==:iiistrimsa»ji!mil6ui^*^ = plta^Haii 

Second plate (Obverse) 

L. 18. . . . :.paripantM-partMva-eiiainu4ianliias=: inani-. 

tah li atra=:ste karivmda4;iiu=ninadaiii=s 

L. 19 ilia praucllio==sti pailcdmiianah saiifcye=Msu jagacl 

.==grho-giri-dari-kiimb}iisii kii- 

L, 20 nibhinasSh ) snehadi=tya==hhidhaya vrdcllia-' 

savarPvarggena vach I ha = snina ya< ! vai ( ri)- 

L. 21 prainada-jaiio vanaWinbah Ha,ilch{uiinia==cl!:iy?ipit)^ 

, j| ® tas3^a=::m.ijo iiada-Baiiiasta^Ba-- 

L. 22 .patna-maiili-ratiiariisii a-(sii) pada-saroja- 

■ rochih vidyaiiidhih prat’ii'iidliir==ma 
L. 23. ... . .dhusudanaBya jato=tha vWvavijayl iir|iat-ir=, 
Yayatih^ ji bhatai:r=samBtabdham=s: 

L. 24 .... . .idam narenclraih rapta ^hdvayaiii KoBalatiissUt- 
kalailcha | akaotakaih sadbayatali sa (h) 

•L. 25. , .sainantid=:Mmjadvaya yasya krMrlluwnil=:Blt \\ 
tasmat (ta) tah siikrta- 

L. 26;,-. * . . .phala-sapbalikrta-loka4oeliaimB=:taiiayab sainajani 
■ gunaikasimi , 

L. 27 Sriman=Uddyotakesai’I iirpatih |! bliakti-diira- 

' ■ nata-kuntala-skhalaim-maM^^^^ 

L. 28 knsnma-rajayah | dhaiikanta iva klrlti saiitatl’^ 

ya (Ii) pranity ®=araMto malilb}iTi|ah (||) 

b. 29 Svasti Sri Yayatinagarat | parainamaliOBvam pa 

(ra) ma bhattaraka niatiMjadhi- 


Bead klchakaiij, ’ ■ " Bead ntad. ^ Vaaante-tilak metre. 
^ Read nMu, 5 Read YayUtih ^ Read ‘Rliitra. 

^ Read Santati. 8 Read pra^giltya, 
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L, 30, , , , . .raja paramesvara somakulatilaka trikaliiigidMpati 
sri mahasivagii- 

L. 31 .pta rijadeva padanudlxyita (h) | paramamihe^Tara 

parama-bliatfcaraka malia- 

L. 32, ... . .rajadliiraja paramesvara somakiilatUaka trikaliiiga- 
dhipati sri malia- 

L, 33. . , . . -Hiavagupta rajadevah kusalljOdri desiya Airi- 
vatfca mandala samsa- 

L. 34. » . . ,..rava khandlya kontalanda grama tasmin tastha^ 
kliendiya brahma- 


Second plate (Reverse) 

L. 35. , . , . .naiia=pujya samahatr sannidhatr iiiyuktadhikari 
dandapasika pisu- 

L. 36.. . . . , .iia vetrika=avarodhaJana rajhi raiiaka rajaputtra | 
rajavaliabha j bhogijana-pra- 

L. 37 ..... .mnklia Janapadan [ samajhapayati viditamastn 

bhavataih | yatlia=:smabliira=:yam 

L. 38, ... . .gramah sagarttosira Mahanadi-arddlia srotah^ 


sameta chatn (h) slmavachchhi- 
L. 39. .... .miali slsii madhuka tala prabhrti nana vrksa 
sanidMli sopaiiidhih hastidapda va- 

L. 40 ravalavanda | chotala-j andharuva |' pratyandha- 

ruva I adatta | padatijiva j 

L. 41 .... . . ahidanda j antarabaddi | vandhadanda | vijaya- 
vandapana I margganika prabhrti 
L. 42. , . . , .bliavisyatkara sahitah sapratiharah sarvva (va) 
dha jitali®.sarvvox>arikara=daiia sa- 
L. '-13. .... .iiitah Tirabiiiikti mandeliya Palasa grama vinirgga- 
taya | Gargga go- 

L. 44. , , . . .traya | tryarsaya^ pravaraya j Rgveda=dhya- 
jdiie I bliattaputra Cliatesvara paii- 
'h, 46. , .traya ] bliat^pntra Bamana piitraya | bhatta- 
piitra Sii Sankara sarmma 

L. 46 ...... ne j salila dhara-pnrahsara . icaiidrarka ksiti-sama- 

kalo:==pabhogirtham ' ■ , 

^ Beadsthita. ^ Bead srotab. 

® Bead varjjita. ■ ^ Read- tryar|iya.' 
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L. 47 . . . . .. .mati-pitrora=:tBmimil= eliii piin\'ii^VE aiflcililFrfl* 

dliaye tamvra ^ sjisanen.?! = ka.rikr ty ;i 
L, 48 ...... sampradattah AirivattEBiandala miiiNrtTa'va kliap» 

diva Lovikamda gnimasrrelui* 

■L. 49. . . . . .tasya sodara bliratr Sri BaJahliadra ssiririroanf 
evam sampradattab ) ityaA'aga-- 

X. SO. tya samnchita karabhoga blirigdiJikarii^uiMMiayad- 

bliir=bliavadl)hib siikbeiia pi‘ativ'a'^‘ta.- 
L. SI vj^a sad6ttir=iyaai==aBiBadiya»d!iHJ‘i«niaga.i'ira- 

vid==asma{da)s=miixKilt[id==:va svadattair=siva-' 
L. 52 ...... nupalaiilya \\ tatbaclioktaiii dluiiiEma^llsIrre baliii- 

bMr=:vvasiidba datti mjablii (li) 


Third plate (Obverse) 

L; S3. . . , . .sagaradibMh yas^ra yasya yadil l>bfiiEis--^ta.sya 
, tasj^a tada phalaiii | mabliilda"— plia- 

L. 54. la-saiikavah ^ j svadattiit pbatainfi = liawiyaiii 

paradatta=smipalaiie |1 Kastiva^fsa Halianrii- 
L. S5....,.ni Bvargge uiodati bbuinklah j flksiptfi iilEiiiiiiiiati 
tacba dvaii tau iiaraka-gjindiiau |I 
L. 56;. . . . .agBcrapatyam pratliamaiii .stivarijijarii l«!iflr=TOi» 
snavl sar'yya-siitUsssoba gilvah | ya (h) kilficha- 
nam- 

L. 57 gancha mahincba dadya<l=:iihartti trayfiH^teiia 

bhavanti lokah ispbotayauti pi- 
L. 58. . . , ...taro valgayanti pita-mahah H bbwmidsti iaite jlitah 
• sa iias=trata bbavisyati j ^ ■ 

L. 69 bhamim yah pratigrhniti yalcha bhilmiiii prayacb- 

. ehhati. ) ubhau taa paiiya ® -kariaminaii iiiya- 
L. 60... .tarn svarggagaminau 11 tadagiiiarii salmBreiia vaja- 
peya satanicha | gavam 

,X., 61.,. ... . .koti .pradanena biLTOiibartta iiakdliyati || svadatr 
taiii paradattam=va yo 

L- 62 hared = vasuiidhararii sa vistbayliiis kriiik=bh3tva 

pitrbhih sahapachyate 1| 


^ Bead ptinySya. « Bead tSmra. 

® ABother line Is ozBitted. Bead bhaviByati. ® Read piii^ya. 
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L. 63. * » , * •gamekaiii siivarnnamekam bMmerapyarddliaman- 
guiam haraii=narakamayati yivadalirta- 
L. 64. , . . . .sambhavab || liarati barayedvasii maiida vuddbis- 
tamovrtali | sa vaddlio darunaih 
L, 65 . .... . pasaistiryyagyonim sa gachcbati || samaByoyani 

dbarmma ^etu nrpanam kale ka- 
L. 66. . . . . Je palanlya bhavadbbih || sarwaBetanbliavliiah 

partMvendran 1| bhuyo bbuyo ya- 
L. 67. , .C3liate Ramabliadrah |1 iti kamala-dalamvR-viBdti- 
lolam sri^T'amaniicintya maimsya ji- 
L. 68 ..... . vitancha sakalamidamudalirtaacba vudhva nab! ^ 

piirusaih parakirttayo vilopya H 
L. 69. . . . . .yatkirtti bliuvana-trayasya knhare sasvattan! par- 

niiayan== m.antrinah{w)-cAim pranama- 
L. 70. . . . . .raMtali ksauoibliiijo bboginah yaddorddaacla-bba- 

va-pratipa siksino ^ nistrimsa- 


Third plate (Reverse) 

L. 71 , • dbdma-chchbata ddrasthopi'-^ - 

maiiasyamaham ® |1 U- 

L, 72. . , , , .tkle Koiale dese sa mahasaiidhivigrab! | asvingapa- 
ganadbaro Riidra- 

L, 73. . . . . .Datta iti srutah || Mabaksapataladbyaksa ^rlmad= 
daksab Satamatab j ana- 

L. 74. . . . . , likhavid-tamvra ^ -sasana satrii-sasanab ® || Maba- 
rijadliiraja para- 

L. 75. . . . . .mesvara Srimad=Uddyotake^ari rajadevasya 
pravarddbamana vijaya 

L. 76. . . . . .rajye chaturthe samvare®Margga=vadi daiamyam | 
yatranke samvatat | 

L,'77. .... .Margga vadi 10 suvarnnavithivijoaiii Baheru- Man- 
gakabhyam iitki (rnna)=: ■ 

L. 78. . . . , .midam II 


^ R©ad iiabi. 

♦ Bead tamra. 


2 Read 

s Read iasanab.' 


3 Read BamsySmyabaib. 
®.Read samvatsare-. : 
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TranBlatioii, 

Ls* 1-4.. .,Tlie Joyful lummous and neclar-rayed lord, 

—who is skilful in causing the lilies tn langlv — 
who rests on t.he maiiBion of the liejn,l of PlulfN 
Jjati— who is the store of iiectar-st-reainH— wiw^ in 
the lord of the stars in tlu3 innor apaftiiieiits-''- 
who serves as point of arrow of tlic good awher 
love-god and who is the son of luilk-iK^ean — 
trivimphs ever. 

Ls*4-6...*In this illiistiioiiB dynasty of the luooiij whose 
lustre dispels the spots of intense darkness covet- 
ing the horkon,. were born the enjoyers of the 
earth, who, like bulb sent fortli all the gotal 
qualities, and whose fame was as white as Kinida 
flower. 

0-9, . » » Jaiiamejaya became king and them his son king 
Yayati was followed by Bhfiiiaratha, the (uam- 
.inent of tim protect-ors of the eartln He 
(Bhunaratimh I'hriuigh his fnudier guards, built 
• the pillars of victory on ali sides beyond his king- 
dom, whicli served as glittering weap/nis piercing 
the hea:rt of the possessors of the rogioiiH. 

Ls. .Bhariuiiiaratha, the son of the glory of the lunar 

dynasty, the achiever ot the desii’ed object and 
the only friend of t!ie sword, became the head- 
jewel of all the kings, when the iuwtilo kings 
, retreated to the extremity of tlie far-ofi ec.nintr\‘, 
Joeing , chased by his soldiers marching on Dig- 
■■ vijaya, in-the course of which the iliisi-s Huelletl. 

Ls. 12-15. .There was a king, -other than mentioned behire, at- 
Kataka in the countries, lying on tlie (mast of 
eastern sea, extending from the Himalayas up to 
the forest adjoiiiing the kSetiivandlui. His faiiw 
was chanted: by. the hollow hamboiis, standing 
adjacent to ■■■(the palace of liostilc kings), when 
they sounded, -being struck with the high winch 
exhaled in sigh by the trembling women of the 
enemies* 





if 
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Ls* 15-16. .His brother Naghiisa, the over-lord of the coimtrj?- 
and the celebrated ornament of the earth, was as 
mighty as the lord of animate beings. 

Ls. 16-18. .His (Naghnsa^s) rod-like hand, being adorned with 
the tongue of (double edged) sword, resemblect 
the snake -when it took the air separated 
from the throat of enemy’s soldiers (who are 
slain). 

Ls. 18-21 . .The old ^avara' women, having suppressed the tears 
in order to- teach how to wander in the forest, 
took pity on the females of his (Nagliiisa’s) enemy 
and told them that there are many ruttish 
elephants and there is also a strong lion having 
irresistible access ail over the world and again 
there are huge snakes in the holes in the caves of 
the hills. 

Ls. 21-25.. His (Naghiisa’s) younger brother Yayiti, the con- 
queror of the world, the representative of Madhu- 
siidana and the ocean of learning, vras elected 
as king of the tw^o countries — Kosala and Utkala 
—by the warrior chiefs. He {Ysbjati) effectively 
repulsed the enemies. His lotus-like feet were 
radiant with the wreath of the rays of head- 
jewels of all the prostrate enemies and his hands 
accomplished well his purpose on aH sides. 

Ls. 25-28. .Then his son king femfe TJddyotakesarl enjoys 
the rewards of good acts (of his father), bright- 
ens the world and possesses immense good 
qualities. He is never destitute of the leader- 
ship and his fame resembles the Malli iowers 
dropped down from the hairs of the kings, 
who bow down in reverence from a long dis- 
tance when offering the presents, 

Ls. 29-33 . , HaUfromYayatinagara. Paramamaheivara, Parama- 
, bhattaraka, ' Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, 
Somakulatilaka and Trikalingadhipati, Sri' MahS- 
bhavagupta— meditating -on the feet of Parama- 
maahe^vara, Paramabhattiraka, ' Maharai-idhi- 
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rdja-, Parameavara, Soiua-kula-tilu'ka and 1"ri« 
kalingadhipati ^ri Mahrusiva.g!ii)t«---^kelng in 
good health and having worshipjXHl the BraJi- 
ma-ns of Khendiya— intiinahNs and ordoix :— 
l,s; tiil-37 . oSamahatr (Collector of .Rovenmd, Haniiidhair 
(timsniyxdHoer), .Kiyuktadhika* ri (olllcer in 
eluirge of the appoinijinent’ di^purtinent). Dancla- 
pasika (village C3howkidai% ih>\v cxlleil Daiuitiiwi), 
Pisima Betrika (ernel caiie-licdder, /a i'oiiHtable)^ 
Avarodha,-jana (fenialas rcfc^iding in the harem), 
Rajfu (queen). Rainika (trivc.l chief), l.lajaputra 
(younger son of the king), Kajavallaliha (favour- 
ite of the. king), Bhogljainr (village headman) 
and Ja-napadan (ru.ral people), elA*. 

Ls. 37-48.. Be it known to you that tiie village Kontalanda 
a part of Airavattainandala- iindudiug half 
the bed of the iMahaiuull, nith its hosindaries 
and Ga]*ttc>sira' (silted, up tank ami barren 
land)— with various trees, v^iuii asSisu, -Madhuka 
and -Tala— with. . mines iind mineralH-— «with 
Easthidanda (t!m right of killing elephant), 
..Baravalavanda, Chotala, Arullniruvi, Ih'atyan- 
dhariivil, Adatta (rent-free land), ’.Baihltijlva 
. (the liolding of the soldiers), Ahulanda (the 
right of killing snake), Antaravaddi, Bandha- 
danda (power of conviction and pniiialimeut), 
BijayavaudlipanS (rigid of receiving present of 
. welcome),- Margganika (tax on ceremonial occa- 
sion of the - kmg)~with all future taxes and 
ceases with -the' rights of collecting all other 
additional taxes and with the right of confiscat- 
ing the land — ^^being exempted from eneioach- 
ment — has, been granted by the means of copper 
plate deed. -to ^afikara Samma, son of Eimana 
and grandson of Chatesvara, an immigrant 
from Palasa -.in 'Tirabhuktimanclala and a student 
of l^gveda, belonging to Girgga Gotra and to 
Pravara of the throe sages— to enjoy as long as 
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the mooiij sun and earth exist — for the increase 
of merit of self and the parents. 

IjS. 48-49 Again the village Lovakarada in Khandlya in 
Airavattamandala has been granted to Ms 
uterine brother Balabhadra Sarmma. 

Ls, 49-51 . . Being aware of thiSj you should live 'with happi- 
iiessj paying the rents and other shares due 
to them. 

"Ls, 51-52 „ .This grant of mine should be preserved as their 
own gift, by the future kings from a regard for 
religious laws and my own request. 

Ls. 62-55. .It has been written in the scriptures. Lands have 
been granted by many, such as the king Sagara 
and others ; the rewards of these grants belong 
to whosoever at any time possesses the earth. 
Oh kings ! Have no doubt. The maintenance 
of another’s gift has a far greater reward than 
one’s own gift. The grantor of the lands enjoys 
happiness in the heaven for 60,000 years while 
both the confiscator and the person who 
acquiesces in so doing go to hell. 

Ls. 56-57 . .Gold is the first offspring of fire, the earth is 
the daughter of Visnu and the cows are born 
of sun. He, who gives gold, cows, and land, by 
him and by that act, j^ossesses the three worlds. 

Ls. 57-58. .Forefathers clap their hands, and leap from joy 
saying ‘'^A giver of land has been born in our 
family and he shall become our deliverer”. 

Ls. 59-60. .Both the giver and receiver of the land are doers 
of the meritorious w'orks and will certainly go to 
heaven. 

Ls. 60-61. .A confiscator of the land is not purified even by 
the excavation of a thousand' tank, by the per- 
formance of a hundred Vajapeya sacrifices and 
by the gift of a orore of cows. 

',Ls. 61-62. .He, who confiscates the land granted by ■ either 
■ himself oi* by other, becomes a worm in ordure 
and rot with Ms forefathers. 


M hak.asih«hf'i=:e chaefeil [j.b.cee.s* 

Ls. 63-64., Hej who steals a pieco t>f gold or a evtii :i 

half-a-finger^s hiea-tltli of land, is as>ii?<igtieil t.n 
hellj losing every possihilii-y (of dell\‘in\\'). 

Ls. 64-6r> . . The ignorant fool, wIh^ oonfisiaites or ooii. 

liscmtioH of land, f>eing iigliily hound in i.li<» 
fetters of Varnna, is rehorn of lower aniniais. 

Ls, 65-67 . • It ims been rerpiesttM'i hy liainahhadra ilnit IhiH 
bridge of raligio!i is eoiniiion tn riti rvien aiai 
therefore it is io be preservi‘d In all firf-uro 
kings. 

Ls. 67-68.. No one slionH coiifiHeate the land urimfraj In 
other than self fully 'umierstaiiiiiiig the abo?i‘ 
mentioned Akerses and remembering that the lilV 
and tlie health of the man are unsteady like thi'* 
drop of water on the pefal loins. 

Ls. 69-7L.I, whose good acts sliine ever In tlie threi'' wcirMs. 

being atni grtart dista lice f real I ihe s’l^'ord reMerii- 
bling the smoke and I he gh'iwiiig Jieii-t arising emr 
of prowess of the roiblike bands uf tin/ luxurious 
kings, who never get salutes frmvi the lu'iriiHlers, 
make obeisance to ...... 

Lh, 72-73. .The , minister for war and peace in llit* Ihkahi and 
Kosala countries is lludra Datta by naiiic. who i- 
Asvahganagaiuidliara { '()* 

Ls. 73-74.. The able Mahikyipatalmlhya-ksa is ^^atatiiata, who 
knows to inscribe the <^opper plate grant aiKl 
controls the enemies. 

Ls. 74-78, , In the fourth year of the victorious ri»igti of >0voreign 
lord Srlman Uddyotakesarl. On the ioth day 
of the dark fortniglit of the month cd‘ Margga-- 
3!rsa. That is the year which is In the figure. 
The 10th day of dark fortnight of tlie month of 
ilarggasirsa. This is incised by both Eilieru 
and Mahgaka, the goldsmiths. 



Narasinghpur Charter of UddyotakesarUMahabhavagupta IV. 

First plate (Reverse). 









Narasinghpur Charter of UddyotakesarlsrMahabhavagupta IV. 
Second plate <Obverse>. 






Narasinghpur Charter of UddyotakesaruMahabhavagupta IV, 

Second plate (Reverse). 











IIL— Were Eagamalas Painted By The Artists 
Of^Kangra’? 

By Dr. Hirananda Sastri, M.A .5 M*OoL,, DXitL 

Dr, A, Goomaraswamy in Ms review of Mr. N. C. Mehta’s 
Stndies in Indian Painting wMch appeared in the. Journal of 
the Amerkmi Oriental Society ,(Vol. 47, 1927, pp. 275-278) 
expresses a doubt on, the identification of Plate 60 (Krsna 
dancing, identified ' as Raginl Vasanta) and seems to believe 
that the Kangri painters never painted Magamalds He 
says that "'only one isolated Pahari sketch illnstmtiiig a 
raginl is known — apart from Jnmmn”. A somew^hat similar 
statement he. has made in, his Catalogue of the Indian Collec- 
tiom in the Ilimum of Fine Arts, Boston, part V, p. '43. 
Mr. Mehta in Ms article entitled' “ Notes, on Hindu Pamting,” 
which has .appeared in the Proceedings of the Fifth Indian 
Oriental Conference (¥ol. II, ■ p. - ■ 1063 ) seems ,to have followed 
suit by saying that the Courts of , Kangra, Garhwal, Jammu, 
,aiicl other hill States in the Punjab .where Hiridi, literature and 
Hindu culture were patronised, Raga and Ragini pictures, never 
appear to have been in vogue.” .■ FaetSj however, would show 
.that,, the case is different, and .that the,; statement of the learned 
connoisseur requires iiiodi.fication. . 

' . In the first place the nomenclature ‘Kangri School’ or 
‘ Fahiri School ’ does 'not appear to be correct. For, what is 
'Kingri’ ? It is the name of a town, and a district in the 
Panjab. The ..term ' Kangri School therefore, should „ be 
applied only to, paintings which were made by the Kangri 
painters or their pupils. ; But it is being applied to the 
paintings from Garhwal also , when there is no reason to suppose 
that the Garhwal painters 'followed, ^ as a rule, the ustdds of 
Kangri. The name ‘Pahirl, School’,, is, on the very face of 
it, fallacious, for, ‘Pahari’ means "‘belonging to hills’ and 
can therefore be applied 'not only ..to the paintings wrought 
by the painters of the Kangra valley but also to the work of 
the painters of any other hilly portion of India. The question 
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of uoiBOiiclatiire i»s, howefer, one wliieh ret'iniren separatre 
study and 1 need not take it up here. 

I have ^>t an old sketch wiiieli represents tlie Kaimdi'* 
,l:v;lc?a. Tt was purcdiaser! fn>in a des^Tiida-nt of an usfad or 
master-painter of Kahgpi itstdf. That it is the uco'k of tlie so- 
e;ilk?»d^ Ivahgra Hehool ' goes without sayiiig. For ttie Infonna- 
tioii of scholars inleresied in t!ie suHjeei,, I am reproducing it 
liere. lliis will niilit^ite against !)r, tboinamswamyV view, for 
it <leiinitely shows that the Ivihgra paifitews must, have painted 
R!ig(inm}5s\ It was eviilently drawn hy ihi‘ m a sttw- painter 
or for the guidance of his pupils. His instructions are 
clearly written on it and were meant to t»e fotloued when 
paintings had to be made from the skebdo Otlierwise, they 
would not have been given at all Ac‘t*cn‘ttiug these instruc- 
tions. the dress of the riding figures (»f tlu' Haga .-lundd be 
cdiintz-eolomtal the >eaiial figure ef it , purple in 

colour,, the faces of odl being shown us nhite. Further, they 
rec|uire that the seated figure he dei'*orat-ed with a necklace of 
peark. In the sketch, the Hilga repn'sented, nafne!\‘ ‘ Kfiuirda \ 
is called the son of * Megha ' (tl) ). Megha,^ we 

know', is one of the si?c principal Bfigas of Northern Inciia. It 
may be oi^serveil here that hi Southern India two difterent 
Hagas, bearing somewhat similar luimesj are kncnvin One is 
called Kauada and the other Kannada^ both being JnH^i/a or 
Secondary EagUvS, The former is a <!erivative. td MilaMriS 
Kharaharapriya and tlie latter of I)hlra-Satikaral)haraiia. All 
the Rigas are divided into two main classes, «ainel>\ l'‘’^rimary 
(or jamM) Rigas, and Secondary (or Ji'iwya) Rfigas, The for- 
mer are known in Southern India as jMihktriS^ or * Lords of 
Melody’, and also as Sampufm RSgas, The Sewmndary or 
Jamja Rigas are derived from these MilakurtuH, 

The title of the RSga represented by the sketch must, 
however, be 'Kinaclal In the wTOds pu4ra'‘MigMdUf the 
Tamkn writer has omitted lengthening the voivels and put & 
imtca<I of n. . . 


I .lohuson’s Collactiom Inciia OMee, London, Iww a picture of this 
ESgs which is reproduced in The Mmk of ifidia hy H. A, Popley. 







R S. PoC XP/I. 








Ragamala Paintings, 
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It does not matter much if the actual painted copies of 
the sketch have not yet come out. They might be found some 
time. In support of my view I might refer to the representation 
of the Megha Raga which also comes from Kahgra and has already 
been reproduced by the learned Doctor himself in his highly 
interesting Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum 
of Fine Aris^ Boston, Part V, Rajput Painting (plate CIII^ 
LXXVII). Here, it will not be out of place to reproduce two of 
the Kahgra paintings with me which appear to be connected 
with the Ragamdlds, though they bear no names. One of 
them, possibly, represents the Varan Ragin!.^ The position 
of the hands and the arms stretched overhead in an amorous 
mood is very similar to what we see in the figures of this 
Ragini which have been reproduced in the aforementioned 
Catalogue (Plates XXIII and XXXI) although the lady is 
standing and has no maid or confidante in attendance. 


1 This picture is unfinished. 


IV«— Copper Plate Grant of MettaWiaiJa 

By Pandit Binayak Misra, Calcutta University 

Tills grant had been kept in the palace of the Ruling 
Chief of the Bod State since, long. No report as to its dis- 
covery is available. I acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit 
Tarakeshwar Ganguly of Mayurbhanj, who got it from the 
Chief of Bod and gave me for decipherment. 

The grant consists of 5 thin plates, each measuring 5^1*’’'' x 
3‘h They are strung on a ring, ij"' thick and 2|'' i,a diameter, 
whicli passes through a hole, square in size and bored at 
the left margin at a distance of from the edge of each plate. 
Both ends of the ring are secured by a lump of copper, t,he top 
surface of which is I*' in diameter. It contains, in relief, 
the .figure of a lion in the squatting posture, vitli tlie head 
hung down, facing to the right. The edge of fc,lie seal has 
been raised into a rim in order to protect the figure from being 
damaged. The obverse of the first plate contains no writing. 

The characters of. this grant are, in form, almost similar 
to those of the Ganjam plate of the ‘Tth century A.C.^. The 
e-mark has been shown on the left top corner of single con- 
sonant (cf. demk in 1. 16 and maheivam in 1. 15). But in 
the case of conjunct letter, the same mark has been incised 
exactly on the head of the letter (cf, hhaifidmdo in i. 2 and padme 
in 1. 4). The stroke of a-mark has not touched the base of the 
letter (of. s&ndra and rdga in' L,,' 1). There is no ■ remarkable 
differences, between *bha’' and frhab ' They may, ■ therefore, 
be assigned to the 8th century 'A.CV at the latest. 

The text' is in the Sanskrit language. There is hardly 
any orthographical error. , It . opens with a verse, composed 
in the ^ardulavikripta ' metre,. ' praying the matted hair of 
Sthanu (feva) for protection. Then runs the description, in 
prose, of the city of new Ahgulaka, the place of issue of the 
grant, which is identical with Angul of the present day. 

i mi. VoL VI, pp. U3-46. 
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The donor was Paramamaliesvara NettaMianJa, who shoiaH 
mot he eoiifoiiiicied with Hettahhanja of the Daspalla plate 
since the eharacters and the seal of the latter’s grant radically 
differ from the present plate. 

The grant records the gift of the village Sthambakara- 
laiiiidaka iiioliidiiig the boundary of Battaraghata in Khanda- 
ksetra of the Ola^’hga district. The gift was made to signify 
the merit e-f Basatadevi. the, deceased queen of the donor.- 
The donee Ifadliavas^^ami belonged to Vajasaiieyacharana and 
Parasarasa school of the Kanva branch. ‘ The plate was written 
by Joanna (LaEa V) and incised hj Baddarakaiiadasa. 

Xettabliaoja is said to be the ornament of the spotless 
f amity exisring on the earth. The legend of the birth of 
the founder of Bliaiija famih^ from the egg of a pea-hen 
lias l}eeii omitted in this plate. 

The place _ Battaraghata, mentioned in this plate, is 
identical with Patrapada lying on the bank of an insignificant 
river in AiiguL Klianclaksetra and Olasrhga seem not to 
be different from Klianclaksetra and Odayasroga of Jana- 
mejaya’s plate I, therefore, identify Olasrnga or Odayasrnga 
with Oida I^diig on tlie north bank of the Mahanadi in the 
Athmallik State. 

Sateiblianja, the donor -of the , Tasapaikera charter ^ 
addressed the order to the officers .of '.the both Khinjaiis. 
There can be no doubt as. to the extension of the kingdom 
of the Bhafija rulers, to the south of the Mahanadi. It is 
therefore evident that there were tw*o Khinjaiis — one lay to the 
south and the other to the north of ...the Mahanadi.. The 
southern Kliinjaii may be identified with Kiiijaripara in Bod . 
and the northern Khinjali wdtli Hijjali in Aiigula. The identi- 
fication of Kliinjali with either Khimedy or Keonjliar^ carries 
no coiiviction into the minds of the readers. 

The origin of the Bhanja dynasty has so far remained 
obscure. In the plates, later in date than the present grant, 

1 Above Vol. VI, p. 276. 

2 Ej, Vol. Ill, pp. 

3 Above VoL II, p. 174. L 2, Bead Khiiljalyadliipati. 

4 EJ. Vol XVIII, pp. 288-292. , 
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the 'origin of this dynasty has been trac?ed to the egg of a pea* 
hen and, the sage .Vasistha 

. The grant of Udayavaraha discovered in the 'Bonai State 
lying in' the proximity of Mayurbhanj, discloses that the 
ancestor of the donor, belonging to Mayflra family, came from 
the' Chitrakuta, the abode of the sage Vasistha, This grant 
has a peacock seal. The editor of this plate has identified this 
Mayura family with the Bhafija family of Mayurbhanja, the 
present insignia and the Gotra-name of which are peacock 
and Vasistha respectively. 

We get from the votive inscription® on the image of 
Avalokitesvara found at Khiching in Mayiirbbanj and preserved 
there in the mnsenm that the said image, belonging to Eaya- 
bhanja, was made with the help of Dharanivaraha for (signify- 
ing) tlie glory. The peacoek-designB are also abtindaiitly found 
in the architectural remains at Khiching. Again the manner of 
tlie expression of Dharanivaraha ’s name, leads me to siippose 
that Dharanivaraha was not an ordinary man, but a ruler. If 
it be so, this Dharanivaraha may be connected w^ith Udayavaraha 
of the Mayura family. It, therefore, occurs to me that the 
Bhanja family had kinship with the Mayura family. Again the 
present Kadamba family of Bonai, the origin of which lias been 
traced in the old copper plate records to Mayurasarmma may 
bO' supposed to be the remnant of Mayura family of the plate 
discovered in the same Bonai State, Moreover Bsrahabhum of 
Chutianagpur, which may be supposed to be the territory 
governed by the Varahas of Mayura family, is not far from 
Khiching in Mayurbhanj. It will be, therefore, not absurd 
to say that Bhanja family and Mayura family both ruled 
the countries lying contiguously. I shall show later on that one 
afiSx added to the names of one ruling family was not probably 
adopted by another family of Orissa. Consequently Dharani- 
varEha could easily be connected with the Mayflra family 

1 J.A.S.B. Vol. XL, 1871, p. 166. 

2 Above Vol. VI, p. 248. 

s L. 1. Dm rajilyah gri E^yabhaojasya loke5a'bhagavSa=ayam, 

L. 2. DliaranivarAbeva saba kirtti-vinirmitah. 

4 E .1. Vol Vin* n. 28. 
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of Udayavaralia. Besides, Mayurabhafl|a, the name of , the^ 
State, proves itself that it owes its origin to the Bhaoja branch 
of Mayura family. Taking all these facts into consideration, I 
accept the' view of the learned editor of Udayavaraha's plate 
that Bhahja and Maydra both were one and the same family. 

The readers should bear in mind that in Orissa, different 
affixes, such as raja, stambha, tunga, nanda and kara were select- 
ed by different ruling families, each to be commonly added to 
the names of the rulers of a particular family. Edja wm added 
to the names of the rulers of the Sailadbhava family The names 
of the rulers of the Sulki family often ended with the StambM 
suffix The affix ‘ tunga ^ commonly added to the names of the 
rulers of a certain family, subsequently became an appellation 
of that family^. Such was also the case with the mnda affix 
which denoted a family The Bhauma dynasty was known as 
Kara family, because the names of the rulers of that dynasty 
had Kara suffix®. The readers should now take note of the 
fact that one affix selected by one family was not adopted by 
another in the same Orissa Province, It is, therefore, not 
difficult to find out the reason why the Mayura family came to 
be known as Bhanja family. 

If we omit the Bhanja affix from the names of the early 
kings of the epigraphio records of the Bhanja family, we find 
that Kotta, Diga, Rana, ^ila, ^atru and Netri each camiot 
independently denote a proper name of the person. I, there- 
fore, assert that the bhanja affix was selected by one branch, and 
vardha by the other branch of the same Mayura family to 
be commonly added to the names of the rulers of the respectiv© 
branches, and, therefore, Bhanja became an appellation of the 
former branch in later times. As the present record which is 
the earliest of all Bhanja records so far discovered, does not 
mention the family, which its donor belonged to, as Bhanja, it 


1 Above Vol. XVI, pp. 176-88, Madhavardja, Madhyamar^ja, etc, 

2 Above Voi. II, p. 405 Banastamfoha, Kulastambba, etc. 

8 Khadgatunga Vinitatunga, etc.. Above Vol. VI, p, 238. 

4 Ibid,, Vol. XV, pp. 241-45, Jay&naiada, Paranaada, etc. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 72, Sivakara, Santikara, etc. 
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is probable that this family came to be known as Bliaaja in 
later time, owing to Bbafija affix used by its early rulers. 

We find the figure of a lion on tlm seal of the present 
plate. But the plate ^ of Eanabhafija, of Mayurbhaiij, coutaius 
the figure of a bull on the seal, while the present seal of the 
Bhafija family of Maytirbhanj contains the figure of a pea(X)ek, 
We learn from the Hindol plate, that the original emblem of 
the Bhauma dynasty was a lion But on the seals of their 
plates, we notice the figures of bull and crescent instead of 
lion. There are abundant instances of the change of seal in 
the same family of the epigraphic records. The difference in 
seal does not therefore stand in the way of placing all the 
Bhafija rulers of Orissa under one family, since they have 
harmoniously claimed one descent since long and no inter- 
marriage is ever allowed betw’^eeii themselves. 

According to the view of Mr. Belgar, the .Bhanja family 
is an off-shoot of the glorious Maurya dynasty'^. The legend 
of the birth of the ancestor of the historical Maurya family 
supports now his assertion. We find the mythological story 
in the Pag Sam Jon Zang, Part I, by Pal Jor of Tib bet (edited 
by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, B.A., C.I.E.) that the 
fomider of the solar dynasty, which the Maurya family emanated 
from, was born of an egg, which was hatched in the sun's ray. 
In Orissa Bhanja family is also known as the solar dyiiasty. 
Again the legend of the origin of the Bhanja family is in 
harmony with that of the Maurya. Besides, the word Maurya 
may easily be transformed to Mayura by the phonetic rules of 
the Oriya language. It is therefore probable that the Bhanja 
family sprang from the Maurya family. 

The numerical symbols have been used in writing the 
date of this plate. In the last line of the last plate, the 
symbol, preceding to the decimal figure 3 and succeeding to 
the word Vadi, must be read as 10 to make out the meaning 
that the deed was executed on the i3th day of the dark 


1 J.A.S.B. Vol. XL, 1871, p. 161, 
s Above m XVI, p.m y 

s Report of Ardb. Buirvey of India, VoL XII, app. (b) pp. 110-11. 
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fortnight of the month of Karttika. In that case, the other 
symbol, succeeding to the word samvaty which is quite different 
in form from that occurring after Vadi^ can be read with tbe 
help of Biihler’s chart (table IX, CoL 24) , as 90. Thus the year- 
is 98 ( 90 , 8 ). ■ 

The era has not been specified in this plate. I suggested 
that the unspecified era, found in the plates of Bhauma 
dynasty, might be taken as Harsa era, because we learn from 
the ''Life of Hiuen Tsang by Samuel BeaF’ that Siiaditya 
Harsavarddhana established his supremacy over Orissa^. In 
the opinion of Dr. Keiihorn these unspecified eras of Orissa 
belonged to Harsa era, because the representation of numerica! 
figures by symbols was the specific feature of Harsa’s reign. ^ 
This assertion is also corroborated by other facts. In the 
Dhenkanal plate, Tribhuvanamahadevi, queen of Lahtahara, is 
said to be the daughter of ^ri-Rajamalladeva the ornament 
of the southern region. We get from the Hindol plate that 
the same Tribhuvanamahadevi was born of a MTaga dynasty^. 
I, therefore, identify this Bajamalla with Pallavamalla of 
southern India, who is also known as Kshatriyamalla first 
because the Pallavas are supposed to have belonged to the Naga 
race®, secondly the ancestor of Pallavamalla is said to be the 
son of the daughter of a serpent king’' and thirdly Raja is 
synon 3 ?m of ksatriya. This Pallavamalla is known to have 
ruled in the , first half of the 8th century A.C.^. The period 
of his reign was not less than -50 years®. I have said that the 
year of the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi is 160 
or 161 and that of the Hindol plate of her son ^ubhakaradeva 
is 150^®. My friend Mr. Paramanand Acharya has also read 
the numerical symbols of the year of the Dhenkanal plate 

1 Above Vol, XVI, p. 77. 

•2 E.I. VoL VI, p. 134, Notes 5 and 6. 

s Above Vol. II, p. 422, Is. ll~ia 

i Ibid,, Vol. XVI, p. 71. 

6 Sonth Ind. Inscription Vol. II, p. 345. 

® Jouveau-Dubreul, Pondicheri 1917. 

7 S.I. Inscription Vol. 11, p. 508. ® El.I. Vol. V, p. 157. 

9 lUd. Above VoL XVI, p. 78. 
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as 100 and that of the Kuinuranga plate of Dandimah&devf, 
daughter of Tribhuvanamahiidevl, as 187’. Iti ease of the 
acceptance of Haraa era, we .should find that ^ubhakara II was 
reiguingiu 756-57 A.C., Tribhnvanamaha<lovi in 70(! (»7 A.O. and 
Dandimahadevi in 703-94 A.C. I have corrected the reading of 
the numerical symbols of the Noulpiir grant of Subhakara I, 
the grandfather of Subhakara II®. The year 84 of this plate, 
corre-sponds to 690-91 A.C. I hail also scrutinized the facsimile 
print of the Chaiirasi grant®, in collaboration with Mr. P. 
Acharya, and found that the numerical symbol of that plate 
could be read as 93 (90, 3). The last lino of the Chaurasi 
grant of ^ivakaradeva should correctly be read as virajS- 
vaatavya-iaptakam-Harimrddhanem. likhiiam.=iti instead of 

chiraja vaaiavya tas&kara In that case, we can find that 

the plate was heated by Harivarddhana who was a resident of 
Virajaksetra, i.e., Jajpur. The aforesaid Dhenkanal plate of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi is said to have been incised by Hari- 
varddhana and his son Rasabhavarddhana. I now hold that 
the former Harivarddhana is identical with the latter Hari- 
varddhana. If it be so, the margin of time between these two 
plates cannot be more than 70 years. It is, therefore, evident 
that the identification of GuhesvarapStaka with Godhaneswar- 
patna anil the chronological table of the Bhauma kings, given 
by me in the June issue of this Journal, both are right. Con- 
sequently I think, the readers would unhesitatingly accept the 
date of Chaurasi grant of Sivakaradeva, as 93. Sivakara of 
the Chaurasi grant has been identified with Kusumahara, the 
elder brother of Lalitahara alias Santikara *. The Dhauli ins- 
cription of Santikara bears also the year 93 of an unspecified 
era ®. It can be held that &vakara, son of Subhakara could not 
rule long, because of his premature death which might be gleaned 
from the fact that he was succeeded by his younger brother, for 
want of issue. However, the reign of Sivakara falls in 699-700 
A.C. which synchronises with the date of the Dhauli inscription 
of ^antikara. The death of the former and the accession of 

1 im., Vol. XU, p. 100. 2 Ihid., Vol, XVI, p. 76. 

8 Ibid., Voi XIV, pp. 292-306. * lUd., Vol. XVI, pp. 72-73. 

8 B.I. Vol. 268-64. 
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the latter to the throne, probably . took place in that year. 
However the' reign of Santikara synchronises with that of 
Pallavamalla. It is therefore probable that Harsa era was 
in use in Orissa. In support of this assumption I. may proceed 
to discuss other points. 

We do not know what became of the Bhanma dynasty 
after 793-94 A.O. It can be gleaned from the inscriptions of 
Dandimahadevi that the Bhanma dynasty was no longer power- 
ful^, Mr. P. Acharya has drawn my attention to Taranatha’s 
account that several families in Orissa assumed independence 
and Devapala also conquered that country Devapala’s invas- 
ion of Orissa is recorded also in the inscriptions Devapala's 
reign falls between 809-49 A.O A 

Again Govinda III of the Eastrakuta family, who ruled 
between 794-813 A.C.^ is said to have invaded Orissa It can, 
therefore, be gathered that in the 9th century A.O. the political 
condition of Orissa was in chaos. It is now probable that 
^uMs, Tungas, Nandas, and Bhanjas got the privilege of grant- 
ing lands without referring to their over-lord, in the 9th century 
A.O. The Dhenkanal grant A of Ranastambha (above Vol. II) 
contains the date ha, 3, which can be read as 203 correspond- 
ing to 809-10 A.O. Again the date of the Jayapur plate of 
Devanandadeva (above VoL XV) is 193 which corresponds to 
799-800 A.O. 

We learn from the Ganjam plate that the Sailodbhava 
rulers had the right of granting lands in Kohgada in 619-20 A.O. 
Again we learn that Subhakara II® and Dandimahadevi ^ of the 
Bhanma dynasty, granted land in the same Kohgada in the 8th 
century A.O. No grant of the Sailodbhava rulers of the 8th cen- 
tury A.O. has so far been discovered. The grant of Dharmaraja 
of the Sailodbhava family has wrongly been assigned to 694 A.Cd^. 
It is mentioned in this plate that Madhyamaraja, the father of 

t E.L Vol. VI, pp. 133-42. 2 Ind. Ant. Vol. IV, p, 380^66. 

s The Falas of Bengal, By R. D. Banerjee, p. 65, Vers© IS, 

4 Above VoL XV, p, 5. ^ E.I. Vol VII, App. II, p. 3. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 240, 7 E.I. Vol. VI, p. 143. 

8 J.A.H.B-S. Vol. IV, p. 192. « E.I. Vol. VI, pp. 133-42. 

10 Above Vol. XVI, pp, 176-188. 
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tie donor, defeated TivaradoFa. This TirarailevA was m- 
doiibtedly the same TiTaradepa of the Sirpiir (iiipta family^ 
since the rebellions M&dhava, for wliose (*aiise TiFiiradeva waged 
war against Madhyamaraja, is said to have taken refuge at the 
foot of the Vindhya, Chandragupta', the brother of Tivaradeva^ 
was a contemporary of Goviiul who floiirislied in the 
beginning of the 9th century ATI Ootweqneiitly Dhannarfija 
cannot be assigned to a date earlier than the eiwl of the 8th 
century A.O, The donor of the Puri plate is not different from 
that of the Kondenda grant of the 5^aiioi!!>liava family, The 
text of the Parikud plate is also a copy of that of the Puri 
plate. The Buguda plate' is not also much earlier than the 
Parikud plate. All these plates are certainly not earlier than 
the last decade of the 8th centur^^ A.Cl It, therefore', appears 
that Sailodbhavas acknowledged the supremacy of the Biiauma 
rulers in the 8th century A.C. when tlie powerful ruler Pailava- 
malla of Southern India, gave his daugliter to l^&iitikara in 
marriage. This is why the ^ailodbliava riiletB of the 8tli century 
A.C. could not make land grants. The &ilod'b!mva family 
may, therefore, be supposed to have risen again into power 
after the fall of Bhaumas. It is now evident that Orissa was 
really ' in a chaotic political condition in the 9th century 
A.O. Therefore, the invasion of Orissa by Yavanas and 
Raktabahu, which caused the concealment of the image of lord 
Jagannatha at Sonepur, as recorded in the Madalapafiji, may be 
assigned to this century. Ratta (Rastrakuta) has probably 
been taken as Rakta by the oompEer of the chronicle. 

The era, used in - Orissa,, has been taken as Gaiiga era 
by the late Mi*. R. D. Banerjee®, In case of the acceptance of 
the Gahga era, the date of the KumurMga plate of Dandimaha- 
devi falls in 965 A.O.,. as the initial year of the Gafiga era is 778 
A.C* according to the same authority. We are, therefore, in a 
great difficulty to fix the dates of the rulers of the Gupta 
dynasty of Orissa. Therefore the era, used in Orissa, cannot be 
taken as other than Harsa era. Consequently the year 98 of 
this plate corresponds to 704-5 A.C. 
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We learn from the Dhenkanal plate that Maladeva saved 
the Bhaisma family from a calamity. It is, therefore, prohaMe 
that Mettabhafija attempted to usurp the suzerain power of 
Orissa. We find in the inscription that Pallavamala defeated 
on© tJdaya, the King of the ^4varas, and extorted from him the. 
banner on which the design of peacock’s tail was made with 
glasses (of different colours) I am now tempted to identify 
this Udaya with Udayavaraha, first because the emhlem of 
peacock’s- tail on his banner was unquestionably probable, 
and secondly he, being a ruler of the highlands of Orissa, must 
have been a King of the ^avaras. In that case Nettabhalija 
might be supposed to have caused disturbance by joining with 
Udayavaraha, since they both have been said to have belonged 
to one and the same dynasty. This is why Nettabhafi j availed 
himself of the privilege of granting lands without referring 
to sovereign Lord. 

As the use of Harsa era in Orissa has been proved above 
beyond a shadow of doubt, I can now emphatically say that the 
year 288 of Eanabhanja’s plate ® of Mayurbhanj corresponds 
to 894-95 A.C. 

I hop© to be excused if I attempt to correct in conclusion 
a previous error which bears no link with the present topic, 

I ask the readers to take JcamaUJcara-bh^lcarequ, occurring 
in the 3rd line of the Hindol plate, published in the last June 
issue of this Journal, as an adjective of Laksmikara. The 
mistake was due to a wrong notion that two kings, under the 
names of Kamalakara and Bhaskara, are found in the Tibbetan 
account, 

I edit the text from the original. 

TEXT. 

First Plate (Reverse). 

L. 1 . « , , , , Om svasti ^ netp=rdhvam== vrti-sandm-rSga- 

kapila- 

^ S.I.I. Vol. II, p. 364, Ls. 61-^6, pratipaksam==Uday=&bMdlitoft^ 
lavar&jam bbitvll mayOra-kalSpa-virachitan=darpapa-dhvajam grMta- 
vto I 

2 J,A,8.B. XL, 1871, p, 166. 


8 S'ardxilavikiidida metre. 
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L. 2. . . . . .pranta-prabho — dbhasitah | khande = iidor=dyHti- 
bhir=vvisu- 

L. 3 ..... . ddha-dhavaEh Btla-svabhadah kvacMt J 

L. 4 raktlh pannaga*bhoga- ratna-manibhih padme= 

L. 6 iidra-rag=ar«niaih IJ nanfi.-varnnadhare=ndracha= 

L. 6. pa-rnchirah sthanor=jjatah pantu vah||aana-ra 

L. 7 m!=:abhiraiiio=dyanavat« sanda-mandana-ioaiio. 

ha= 

Second Plate (Obverae). 

L. 8. ra-kiisuma-stavak = akirnne | vividha-vidvad = 

dvija- 

L. 9 ian=akule j n&na-digantar=agata-pan^ta=:s§,= 

L. 10......rth=artM-8ambhrta-vmdha-panyai (h) pachiya- 

ma^= 

L. 11 :aa-vipani-vanig= janapadai (h) Mmati nav=: 

L- 12 Afigalakapattane j prthu (^a)rad=ainala-n!lavja 

{?)-tanu iuii= 

I'- 13 ta-nistrims = ahrti-kara-vichohhurita-bhuja-yuga- 

lah I 

L. 14 ksititala-vi (?) mala-knla-tilakah 

Second Plate (Reverse). 

R. lb. Parama*mabesvaro mata-pitr-pad^sranudhya™ 

R- 16 tab sri.Nettabhafijadevah kn&li j 01asr=* 

L- 17 nga-visaye j M-samanta-mahasa= 

L. 18. . . . . .nianta-maharajl,-rajanaka-rajapu= 

L. 19. . . . . .ttr=&ntaraflga“kumar=ana§,tya-parika-tada 3Tik- 

ta= 

^®“=='^®*rtl®'JRfiQa-bhavi8yad=adlukaranan yath= 

arhara 

Third Plate (Obverse). 

satkrtya samajfiapayati viditas=bhavatu bhava= 

t&m = etad = visaya- sambaddha- Khandakaetra- 

StambakaraJau 

• • • ■ -^dakah pr&k=parichchMnna-Battar&ghata sis= 


1 Bead praohlyamtoa. 
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L. 24. . . . . .ma-sameto==smabMr=:vvajasaEeya- 

L. 26 eharanaya banva-para^arasa-gotraya Ma= 

L. 26 , . . , . . dliavasvaiaiiie salila-dhara-ptiras=sareriavi= 
li. 27 .dhiB=icbandr==arka-ksiti-ksitidhara-samakala==: 

Third Plate (Reverse), 

L. 28. .... .ya svar=lloka«gatayah rajni M-Basata- 

L. 29. . . . . .devyah paraloka-gaBiaxia-ptinya-sambliaramii=: 

L. 30. . . . . .ddisya sukrta-dliarinma-phala-pra= 

L, 31 ..... . pti-vivrddbaye pratiplditas==:tad=eta= 

L. 32. .... .t = tamrapatta-darsanad = yathakalo = tpadyam 

mana= 

L. 33 sasya jatayate na sahgraha-samraksano=:pa 

Fourth Plate (Obverse). 

L. 34 bhoga=danadi-vimyGgam=upayuhjanasy= 

L. 35. . . . . .asya ksitipatir=gauravad=:dharmma-gauravaeh= 
cha 

L. 36. na kais=chid=vighatah karaniya ity=uktan==: 

L. 37. . . . . .cha dharmma-sastre | vahubhir=:vvasudha datta 

L. 38 .rajabhih Sagaradibhir=yasya yasya yada bhu= 

L. 39 .ini8=tasya tasya tada phalarh j ittabhM=aphala- 

Fourth Plate (Reverse), 

L. 40. .... .sankavahparadatt=eti parthivah svadan4t=pha= 
L. 41 .... . .lam=anantyam paradatt=anupalanam [ sastim 
va= 

L. 42. . . . . .rsa-sahasrena svarge modati bhu= 

L. 43 .... . .midah aksipta chrsanuinaiita cha tanye » 

L. 44. , . . . . vanarake vaset|ldananam==iha 

L. 46 bhumi-danam=adhikani samks (iptah) 

Fifth Plate (Obverse). 

L. 46. . . . . .ya-phaiam | no gobhir==nnahiranyaiair==Bnahi 

L. 47 dhanair =anyair = minanohmbhihjimatangaih sita- 

L. 48 charu-chamara-chalat = tungais = turahgair = n= 

etat I 

L. 49 bhManM=api bhutaye bhuvi mahach=chhrey* 
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L. 50 paiam p&lanaiii | iti kamala-dal=aiabu-bindu- 

lo= 

L. 61 lam Myam=anuchinfcya mamisya jivitam=oba— 

Fifth. Plate (Reverse), 

L. 62 lam=idam=udahrtan=cba budhva nahipurusaih 

L. 63 .para-kirttayo vilopyah ] svayam rajfia pradatt= 

L. 64 ajSa | M aljfnnena ullekhitam i utklrnnam 

L. 66 Baddar&kanMte | tami'apattakam=iti 

L. 66 samvat 90,8 k&rtti (ka) vadi 10,3 

TRANSLATION. 

Ls. 1-6. .Om. Be it well. Let the matted hair of Sthanu 
(6iva) — the radiant (front) side of which shines 
with deep brown splendour having the choice of 
upward flow from the eyes (of ^iva) — which 
is brilliantly white with the rays of the crescent 
— which holds excellent blue appearance in some 
places — which is red with the gems having the 
radiance of ruby and sapphire and adorning the 
hood of serpent, and which is as charming as the 
rainbow, on account of the holding of the 
different coloum — protect you all. 
tkS. 6-12 . . In the city of new Angulaka — which is charming by 
(the presence of) numerous lovely women — which, 
being decorated with groups of trees, is over- 
spread with the bunches of nice flowers and 
thus looks like a garden — ^which is densely 
populated by learned Brahmins of different classes 
— which is crowded by the scholars, wealthy 
persons and supplicants, who have come from 
various foreign countries and which is made 
prosperous by the merchants’ community having 
an enhanced sale of commodities of all descrip- 
tions. 

Ls, 12-21 . .Parama*m&heivara Sri Nettabhafija — ^whose large 
body resembles (in beauty) an autumnal stainless 
blue lily — whose couple of hands are bestrewed 
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with the mys of sharp swords taken by him and 
who is the ornament of the spotless family 
existing on the earth — ^meditating on the feet 
of parents* being in good health and having duly 
entertained the feudatories* great fendatories* 
lords, chiefs, princes, sons of the king (by 
coBcnbine), ministers, the officers of the appoint- 
ment department, and all other present and 
future officers of the Olasrnga district— intimates 
and orders : 

Ls. 21-31 , .Be it known to yon that the village Stambakara— 
iaundaka in Khandaksetra of this district, with 
the fixed eastern boundary of Battaraghata has 
been granted, according to the principle of liba- 
tion of water, to Madhavasvami, belonging to 
Vajasaneyacharana and Parasarasa school of the 
Kanva branch, for signifying the merit of the 
deceased queen Ba^ata-dev! and for the increase 
of the rewards of good acts, to enjoy as long 
as the sun, moon, earth and the holder of the 
earth (Vasuki) exist. 

Lb. 31-34, .Having noticed this copper plate there arises no 
expression, suiting the moment, in the mind (of 
mine), who has given away this gift with the 
right of collection, preservation, enjoyment, and 
distribution, 

LS'. 36-39, , Out of respect to the king and religion, this should 
be confiscated by nobody. It is narrated in the 
scriptures that the lands have been granted by 
many, such as the king Sagara and othem, and 
the rewards of these grants belong to whosoever 
at any time possesses the earth. 

Ijs. 39-53 , , Oh kings.! Have no doubt of reward on the ground 
that it is another’s grant. The maintenance of 
another’s gift has a far greater ireward than 
one’s own grant. The grantor of the land enjoys 
happiness in the heaven for 60,000 years while 
the confiscator and the person, who acquiesce in 
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SO doing, dwells in the hell. The reward of the 
gift of land is far greater than that described 
in the scriptui’es . Such reward should not accrue 
to us hy the gift of cow, gold, wealth, or of 
other pleasant things, such as the elephants and 
horses moving the beautiful and white plumes 
(on the head) . The preservation of another’s gift 
is far better than one’s owm gift for prosperity. 
No one should confiscate the gift granted by 
other than self by fully understanding the above 
mentioned verses and remembering that the life 
and wealth of the man are unsteady like the 
drop of water on the petal of lotus. 

Ls. 53-56 . . The king himself issued this order. It is written 
by Nanna and the copper plate is incised by 
Baddarakanada.sa. In the year 98 (90,8), on 
the day 13 (10,3) of the dark fortnight of the 
month of KSrttika. 
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V. — Sobhaneswar Inscription of Sri 
Vaidyanath. 

By Siidliakar Patnaik, B.A* 

About 30 miles to the south of the Cuttack town and 
about 20 miles or so from Puri on the Cu ttack-Kakatpur Road 
and on the boundary of Cuttack and Puri Districts, is -situated 
the milage of Mali which is now noted for extensive betel leaf 
cultivation. ¥illage Niali is sandwiched between the adjacent 
villages of Pubakhand alias Purbakhand on the east and 
Majhikhaiid alias Madhyakhand on the west. But strange 
to say In spite of the existence of villages Purbakhand and 
Madhyakhand there is no Antyakhand or Uttarkhand or 
Pafchimkhand in the neighbourhood. The villages adjoining 
MaJMkhand on the west are Nuagan, Korkor, Khandasarij 
Govindpada, Subarnpur, etc. 

The four villages Pubakhand, Mali, and Majhikhand and 
Nuagan as already said are contiguous to each other and from the 
names at least it is quite clear that these villages originaUy formed 
one big village which probably went by the name of NIALI. 
There is a very old Brahman Sason at Mali. In village Nuagan 
of the present day there is an old Math and the important 
temple of 6obhane4war which is the subject matter of this 
article is also situated in the same village. 

The temple is an old one. It is surrounded by a compound 
.wal which is at' its greatest about 8 or 9 ft. high. The 
compound is about 185 ft. by 105 ft. in dimension. 'At the 
foot of the compound wall on the west was formerly lowing the 
sacred river PRACHI which is now almost completely silted up. 
Of the temple the Baradmla and the Jagamohan now exist and 
in front of the latter and adjoining it there was a mandap and 
adjoining it was the MukhasaU. The mandap and MukJmmli 
had probably one roof although the plinths of the are 
of different height, that of the Muhhasali being about 5 ft. high 
and that of the unan^p less than 2 ft. Of these two structures 
only the plinths and the stone pillars now exist. There is no 
sign of there ever having been a wall around what I oaE the 
M*iMmmU. A part of the plinth of the mandap on the «>mth- 
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em side haa sunken down to the gronud level and some of the 
pillars outbalanced in consequence. The Bamdcula and the 
Jagamohan are in tolerably good comUtton. In the three 
parsumdettias of the temple on the south, west, and north are the 
images of Ganes, Kartik, and PSrvati respectively. By observa- 
tion of the structure and situation of the temples it appears the 
main temple with the parawadmhs of Ganes and KSrtik was 
theope from before and the Jagamohan, mandap, etc., and the 
parswadeida of PSrvati were added subsequently. The 
ANTABALA between the main temple and the Jagamohan 
is found clearly to consist of two separate struottires of different 
periods, as if two doorways have been placed side by side, 
no portion of the one having been dovetailed into the other 
which would have been the case had the entire antamla been 
one continuous structure built at one and the same time. It is 
for this reason that about 50 years or so back the joint cracked 
and water leaked into the temple and hence it has been 
repaired by an arch of bricks on the roof over the ant&rak. 
This is the only place where brick has been used. Similarly 
the temple of PSrvati also appears to be a subsequent addition 
as this temple as well as the image of Pftrvati shows. Whereas 
the images of Ganes and KSrtik are made of ordinary sandstone 
and are not— more particularly the image of Ganes — so graceful, 
the image of Parvati is carved of black chlorite and is of 
very beautiful workmanship. This latter temple is not also 
symmetrically situated or constructed with the parswadeulas 
of Ganes and KSrtik. Possibly it has been subsequently 
substituted for the originally existing one for it is not probable 
that there was no parsvjodeula on the north although there are 
two on the west and south. The people of the locality cannot 
say as to who built the temple. On the south of the temple 
are the signs of an old silted up tank which is now known 
as “ GuS gad ”, Possibly reference is made to this in stanza 
19 of the inscription. 

The m(Mt important thing regarding this temple are 
however the two inscriptions in it, one small one on a small 
stone post over which is carved a Sivedingam situated within 
the compound below the compound wtdl on the south side and 
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the other a prmmti of king Vaidyanath the builder, is insoribed 
on a Mack stone slab embedded on the eastern esiternal wall of 
the Jagamohan on the south of the entrance door. The 
smaller inscription has by now been completely obliterated 
by the action of wind and weather to which it is constantly 
exposed. The other one which is sunken into the body of the 
temple is better preserved. The stone slab is fixed at a height 
of about 30 inches from the floor of the mandap. The size of 
the stone slab is 32'^x 22' and the inscription contains 30 lines 
constituting 25 slolcm in different metres as noted below : — 

kardulaa vikndita — 1st, 2nd, 6th to 9th. 13th, 16th, 19th, 
20th, and 22nd to 24th ; 

Va8a7itatilakd — 3rd and 11th: 

Praharsam — 4th ; 

Anusiubh — 5th; 

Bathoddhatd — 10th ; 

8ragdMrd—m\, 17th, 18th, and 25th (last) ; 

Malinl — 14th; 

Mandakrdnta — 15th, and : 

^ikharim — 2l8t ; 

The letters are high and are quite legible. 

The inscription shows that Garud a j (stanza 3 

) a Brahman by caste of Ka^yapa gotra estabBshjgd 
a separate kingdom of bis own at Kikodaranur*Bhu|anfflin > 
pun of the prasasti — ^some 10 miles to the nort h of Niali . 
Prom Garuda was born Madhav from him king Haray and 
king VaidyavMh of high battle fame 

stanza 6) descended from Mm and thus Vaidymdth was the 
Ig ^t-grandson of Garuda^ the founder of the line. That 
Brahman warriors were then found in Orissa and servinig 
u nder the Ganga d3masty is also clear from the Chateswar 
Temple inscription of Cuttack district. 

Prom the prasasti it appears the temple was built 
by the g r^at artist ( gsfififr stanza 24) Sdharm who too 
was a Bra Sm'an f ffsi ’STW ) and the prakMti was oompcBed 
by one Udayana under orders of king Baidyanath (stanza 23). 

In stanza 21 mention is made of maths then exist- 
ing at Nfidii. Now as sdready said there exis-ts even now 
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a very old muctth there. For want of time I have not been 
able to inquire from there as to its origin or that of 
the Temple. Some olne may probably be obtained from 
there. 

Date — It is a pity the inscription contains no dates and so 
we have to depend for it on circumstantial evidence only, both 
internal and external. 

As already said the inscription refers to the construction 
of the temple (possibly the jagamohan and the parmmdeuh of 
Parvaii), mai^ap and compound wall. Thus it is most pro- 
bably of the same age as those structures. 

1. From the inscription it appears that King Vaidyanath 
a Brahman king of Kasyapa Gotra who describes himseK as 
BHUJANGAMAPUEI BHUPA (stanza 8) had built the temple, 
more probably portions of it as said above. 

2. In stanza 11 mention is made of NIALI SASON. 
Hence the inscription cannot be earlier than the establishment 
of Niali sason. However, unfortunately the residents of Niali 
cannot give any information regarding its establishment. 

3. There is another inscription in the temple of Me ghem ax 
at Bhubanem ar which too was composed by one Udayana, 
I believe he was no other than the composer of the inscription 
under notice from the following facts. 

The names are the same and there are many similar, nay, 
identical passages in the two inscriptions as noted below. For 
purposes of comparison I shall use the abbreviation M.P. for 
Meghesioar Pr<ismti and S.P. for Sobhaneswar Prasmii. Both 
begin with ‘sw: ’ I Stanza 5 M.P. 

“ Tamat pttnyaiharaie rabhaiHtdrahirama noma dJtama stu- 
ind mdmmah admamte raparimitayaaah purachandrodayddrih” 
Of. sta. 17. S.P. 

Sta. 11. M.P, 

“ Yaayodyad bdjiraji khurasihharabliarakmrnna bhmhakra 
aarpat-” 

Of. sta. 7. S.P. 

Sta. 18. M.P. 

“ UdyaddigbijaydrOia addhandbidkan Gfanganvaya kamd^ 
bhujdm ” 

. Of i sta. 9. S.P. 
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.Sta. l9.. M.P. 

Laksmldebyah patirayamadhOf n&mdmkm balidmt 
Gopahsya priymuhrdayam sarbaJcBryye, c¥e'^yido, sm'' 
Cista.4. S,P. 

, Sta. 25. M.P. 

Yasam mimnchhala taralimd bUmbaiyaikimanimk 
PaianymasiribhubaTiagati siambhanm smbidhatte 
MTtyardmbhe balayamanibM mrmifd^ yatnaSpU 
stasmai daMsiTipnrabijayim tena tdata mrgdksyh 
Cf. sta. IS. g.P. 

Sta. 29. M.P. 

'' Anandailmniketanm nayanayok Mvanmanh kairab 
Jyotsmughh hhaki bUmJmrmaniptma hyapara haidagdhya* 
bhuh 

Qwm^igrdsahlmydtibhlta janatd iautiryy durgalayo 
MSgh kifUibijTmbhanasya jayinS prottambhito mindaphJ^ 

Of. sta. 16. S.P. 

Sta. 30. M.P. 

ApdmMMmaWh pathi pathi tadagah pratipurm 
Pradipdb sampurnimk pratiauragrhm yasya bimcdak 
MatTm bedoMnam dvijapurabihamk pratidUm 
Birdjante saimnyapicha paritk setunibaMhP 

Ct sta. 21. S.P. 

Sta. 34. M.P. 

Ydbajjotmmdhamiu dharanl pJmmpatl yabadambhqjalak- 
smyau 

Ydbad YabacMh Gangd MmMMramdhamn ydbadebamm- 
hormml 

BSgarthau yabadaamimschimTmnubasatOj dmitampena lake 
Tdbat prdsddaMHtistribhitJbamkd^ rdjaidmasya nitymP 
Cista. 24. S.P. 

Prom the above it will appear that both these praiastls 
were composed by one and the same person — Udayana. Now 
the Megheswar prasasti shows that that temple was built 
by one Mug Bwapmmm r. the maternal uncle of the famous 
AmngabMma Dem of Ganga dynast y, and mention is also 
made of Anangabhima Deva in that prasasti ; so the ^iegh^s- 
war praiasti must have been ixunpc^ei not before the reign bf 
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Amngabhima Deva and fey comparison of the two pra^astis the 
Sobhaneswar prawsti clearly appears to be more flowing and 
melodious than the other and it will not be wrong to hold 
that it was later than the Meghe.4war prasasti and written 
in an advanced age of the poet. 

Now Amngabhiim Deva is believed to have flourished 
in Orissa towards the l ast quarter of the 12th century . Hence 
the age of the Sobhaneswar prasasti must also be the last 
quarter of the 12th eentiwy or the Ist quarter of the 13th 
century composed as it is by the author of the Megheiwar 
prasasti. 

4. From paleographical evidence this appears probable. 

As I took a photo of this inscription late in the evening 

it was not unfortunately very successful and so I could not 
append it to this article. However, it is clear that the let- 
ters in it particularly t (i), n (i), % ^ (nd), w, « {hr), etc., 
bear close resemblance to tliose letters of the Ballabhendra 
Charter found in Assam, of the 12th century A.D. (E. I. 
Vol. V, p. 182.) Hence as to the date of the prasasti under 
notice that it belongs to the late 12th century or the early 
13th century there can be little doubt. 

5. In stanza 9 the epithet has possibly 

some reference to this line of kings and to no outsider enemy 
of the famous Gangs dynasty. 

However some difficulty arises as to the relatfom bet- 
we en the G angs dynasty and the se Brahman kings. About 
the reign ^ Anangahhtma Deva who completed the con- 
struction of the Jagannath temple and the subsequent king 
Namaingha Dem who built the famous temple of Konarak, 
the Ganga dynasty had attained the zenith of its glory. Then 
how to reconcile with this the passage in the prasasti under 
notice— ‘ Gahganvaya dvesinSm’? It is veiy unlikely that 
there could then be a rival dvnastv reigning so near Puri 
who could even go so far as to seduce away Udayan the 
poet from the court of the Ganga djjgmbj to theirs (for 
otherwise it is improbable that the same poet served in two 
rival camp) mtd if it be inferred t h at this (the enmity between 
ttie Ganga dynasty aadl this line of kings) was a mere exag- 
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gemtioB of facts and that these Brahman kings were either 
reaUy. some petty landlords ■ or that their kingdom Bhnjan- 
gampnri was outside Orissa, even then it has to he admit- 
ted that . the famous and powerful Ganga ■ dynasty suffered, 
a petty landlord or an outsider to erect a temple within 
their kingdom and to seduce away one of their officials 
(Udayan) and to leave a permanent mark of this and of 
the fact that they were rivals of the famous Ganga dynasty 
in the prasasti, seems highly improbable. No further light 
can now be thrown on this point as to the then political 
condition of Orissa without further close investigation. How- 
ever fchis does not disprove, in the face of the paleogra pMcal 
evidence, that the prasasti belongs to the l ate 12th or ear ly 
Mth centur y. At least the use of this proud epithet shows 
that this line of kings was ruling when the renowned Gang! 
dynasty of Orissa was waning in its power for otherwise 
it was not possible that another line of king^ would flourish 
at Kakodarpur— Bhujangampuri of the praimti — ^so near 
Puri, Bhubaneswar and Cuttack, the capitals of Orissa. 

I now give below the text of the prasasti . 

WfW \ 






i \ 

3 


Text of the PmSasU. 

'4‘ # 

ip;: trr?rT®nT^ i 

... ■ ••• ' ■ 

T (?) li 

9r!| 

xrnn%^ iscr tm •ewt 


^ w I 

«. I 
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50 n^'*> ’sEm 

aft^ 9 iirfecr% 

WTieaT 8 ... ... ... srf^eri' ^Tf%! I 

\» 

?t??t 3 RT*f f? 5 nTi^ 
fiR! 


TO[*r\l. ... ... ... ■ 3 C 51 ‘^ 'WT^m: il 

5 Sf-BRT 

wrsrws fBnsTRftm b a n 

'«j^ a^rsj 9131 ^ «TBT 


STRft I 

^nriR < W¥f(?)^' '#C 'Bssm: « 1 II 

’gwiTOTf?: iR3[ TTscfiTH! Hcft i 

5 i^ 5 rFr% 

«T?jsr « *f IRfW fW’CT'fsiT 

€jg B ^ II 

N»' ■ 

3*r:^ 'gw gwr'^JT*^ 
f*ra jrtg srg trf?R 

'c ,,, ,*» ^ I 

^agT" wf^cRT^ f^irg f%cra[t5r!aiftf^^%f*wr ti •a i 

wPfg JT 9 fw ftrwfir I 

\ Si 



t (?) i 

^ WtWT 1 


^ W=tirTBf*lft‘(?) 
8 fNtWT 1 
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«T5:«r £ ••• ... 

J?tg (?) twsrrf^ ar*rn3|^tcrr! i 

„ , „ ,r .t ^ ..JV-TL.-.- -r - - ™— 

^^^•TTSrf 

«nesr\o ... ... ... ... wT^?r^S'«=§ 

%sr5 (o) 

^tn^tr w^Tft tif *nTT arwT^nr ^wTo . 
%7rft:ftw 5RT*r*i- fttfe arof? ?aai# 

^mpT \\ ... ... ft: 

aRTftr ftsr^ftf *!^ »3f^(?) fi € It 

^ftr sr wwafs ^ ftciw 
wT'f*r \s^ ... ... ... ... « \» fi 

iftwtxnrr'^ftr 'nvi ^fticr tn^ W i 
i cT ^^ tJr g ! ^r ftiw ^t^ws 

c\ 

trfter: I « 

wnt^T ftt ftwift* ftrs ’wwftftf w. 

fm fta^: f« ?rt*5f! ftff (?) T4 

serij^HwT ¥T f 

?^ir(?) Tlftr sfsiT: # SfjCT 

^«r \8 ^K! 

imEn^j ’sft^wTW ^ srwi # b 

«wftFn W^T ftftfilcTer^® irnfN^ft*rT 
jrrNft 




I gssrnit i ■? f^nalw^rmTfw i 

^ One letter has probably been dropped here. 
8 ?rf='^ (?) I 1 wmm ? i 


im 
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t,l ... ... ... ... ... *«% I 

sdrw irff (£) ^ (w f ) 

fii^ JCTTf^ 

I 

V> . . 

\< ... wNf! 1 

■.'^.. . „ ■., ■-|,f*‘',||,. ■ |.,nT i r- iii ;-'-i r r'-r''i . m--rvi:. r S ^i ...i . ...iBiiii ii 

fii^irffl- (?) (») isfri! » 1 

W’c f?r?:fTcTT JRfftisrr (?) 
S[HRS| wF^erw^^rf WJTWT’srafTSrit i 

^TOT fl?wsr% 

«irT»T^ 

\« ... ’«fsr%a[5^ 5irw«ra f’9WT3[;?^Ht5i«T {•) 

(T) wn^ ’srw 5W*rT tttst 
irw®rff% ff’snfir^ lag 
ift^rpTT^ 

w \«. ... ... ^ a ^ i xi B 

, • .- :..- *®^.. . r , r w^-, : r-vi !^- sr^^f^u-j„ a± /A v ' § -M-rSXv 'l t ^ rm'm - rrtS i 

■ (?) ^1S9W»WTI|J 

%g! ^serr^; f«pa i 

ijT^Fiw’ruTa! i ^'S b 

iiT^isriT^irr^ if^sririrfj -six*?! 

... "^r «rwt 

fbr*rTfe H¥wt ww fsrHwn^w 


■mjtf x^ 
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^ ^T #T =w€t ’^’IIT: f^WT^T 

... ... ... ... fq«TP II « 

^arr *^>crtftr 'wn:!' ff’f rawa: 

^wif ^anr srararTf^^*!- 

sBTR^aT 3Rf^?iff %firf 

... ... ... 5W 

^ %sT fgtaraafTct asrcar: (m) } \€. h 

sutfcR^T JT^^aft^cr rq^ 

ai (?) suart^ifa 

I'^if 5^3 *,* »•• ••* ••'* ^1 

*siw<^f€ irgqa’s^Tsr %aita 

5?i?t«r fa^^arfa a^ i^^iatiraJiUT^iar wa’ i b 
? tqT! altars 

?rer: ^HiT 

aT5:a ... ... fq if^^fqaar wagar wf! I 

iniTJ irfq irfq sifa qq fqros f^fa^T> 
aafa wa% a® xrfta! I Av * 
aErrait: qaiafisa^ qffaa 

anca s^^ ... ... ... afta^a"^ >a warar^ 

as^ta ^faiTTaat faa* awT-safta^f^: i 
ax’^ta 55fia«a;« a arfarfa 5 faafT% (ax) 
aw S^a ua ^ sraai 

arxaa 5^® f?rarwaTfaq%' « fc 

%^Tiis?r apa uurra aafar axf^ (?) 

’^rwwt xrwxcT fxa (:) fffia\ 'laar a’s ftaa i 

f^aiTxsa qfig a? ^fa am wtaa 

X ax^sax^ 1 t ^ssajaaaxftraT i 

5? faqaifa letter a has been «iropped. 8 mfal^ (?) I 
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5^’= ^^'^35 

^rprt ?T^f?;crii%WT^ II « 
f’STjiT 3fi«T ^f«r^ 

'w -sril srsR w?ft i 

% ••• ••• !•• ••• ••• 

^THE^ 5^4 *rT^Jl^ftn%sr ?if5T*IT ^ t^sTT’eTT W 

JS’^ ’^'5rTfw^f5M?T || ^9 fi 

mir®! \o ^ ^ 

#8rr 

stT’En^i^sf^^srirf?! 

II « fl * * II 11 


Translalmi. 

. L ■ I bow to fera. . May Siva,' by the storm raised by the 
quick movement of whose hands while playing the Damani 
during Tandava dance, the entire water of all the ocean was 
disturbed and thrown oflE, protect the world. — ^The Tandava dance 
by which the Earth was so violently shaken that it gave the 
appearance as if the whole creation was coming to an end, so 
that Parvati out of respect (out of fear ? embraced him 

seeing which the gods became pleased {in hope that thereby 
Siva might be pacified and might cease dancing so terribly ?), 

2. May Kasyap, by becoming whose sons Chandra, Upeii- 
dra, Suryya and other gods, Garuda, Vasuki and others are 
being worshipped by the entire world and who (Kasyap) is Him 
the halo of the jewels on the heads of the kings of the Siddhas, 
Suras, Asuras,— may such Kasyap protect us. 

3. In his (Kasyap’s) gotra sacred in the three worlds was 
born one Brahman by name Garuda (t^ fk) who was like a 


% mi\ 


>? ft (?) 1 


B ^ra*St 1 

<4 
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soltary blaok bee in the forest of lotus-like feet of gods and 
Brabmans, who was the glory of Ms family and who was (Tory 
charitable) like the kalpabruksh in the Kali ynga.. 

4. From Mm was bom Madhava who did not deviate from 
Ms own path, who was liked, by his subjects, was surrounded 
by hundreds of courtiers and - who was like the Moon in the sea 
of prowess. 

5. Overiooding the surface of earth by the beams of pious 
deeds was bom -king Haray from - Mm (Madhava) like the Moon 
from the sea of KMra. 

6. Through meritorious deeds was born ■ from ' liim Sri 
Vaidyanath the Great whose hands which were greater than the 
Mandar Mountain were playing with agihty in numerous seas of 
battle. It is strange that although ordinarily fire born from the 
sea dries it up the fire of power and strength of Vaidyanath only 
enhanced the bulk of the sea created by the tear drops of the 
widows of the numerous enemies killed by him (Vaidyanath). 

7. 8, and 9. Who by the quick stroke of the hoofs of his 
reinieSxS chargers — wMch strokes disturbed the surface of the 
Earth, — broke down the tusks of the elephants of the enemies 
and grew the creeper of prowess by the flow of blood springing 
forth from the cut off heads of enemies and whose good deeds, 
bright as the beams of the autumn moon, are respected by the 
three worlds, being recited by numerous singing girls and in 
whose capital the tear drops bom out of laughter have formed 
into a pond and who built the capital of the enemies of the 
Ganga dynasty adorned by the prominent busts and quick 
glances of young girls and also full of pla 3 rfiil lions, bright wild 
fire, cruel serpent, proud and unruly boar, dancing peacocks 
eclipsing the brightness of the Sun, the roaring elei^hant, etc.— 
such is the king of Bhujangampuri respected (by aE). 

10. People do not deviate from their path in whose hands 

there is rainfall of the water of kindness (of tMs king). It is 
strange this rainfall does not make the earth muddy and in spite 
of this rainfall the Sun (firsTO^^^) sends out Ms rays brightly (or 
otherwise the friends — of this king live happily). 

11. There is in Utkald^ in Neyali Sasonthe self -existing 
fcva known throughout the world by the name of Sobhaneswar 
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who is like the head of all gods and whose lotus-iike feet are 

kissed by the black bees found m blue lotuses. 

12 The great temple of this Siva the conqueror of all the 
three worlds is compared from a great distance by the traveU^. 
passing on the way. to the Mem Mounts, the Himalayas, he 
Luntlin where the sun sets, the Kadas, the Vmdyas, the 
Mahendia, or the mount where the sun rises. _ _ 

13. There are various high hills upon the earth which fad 
and rise in height but none of these mountains th^roughout the 
world can be compared with this tall temple built by this pious, 

charitable and world conquering king. , , . 

14 While at night the shadow of the moon is reflected m 

the gold kaUs of the temple people think as if the gods 

are engaged in this temple in worshipping ^iva with utensils of 
flint, powdered wheat, durba grass, and pearls, etc. ^ 

15 Siva constantly remembering long separated Parvati 
whose wrist is decorated with various ornaments with many 
precious stones and whose forehead is adorned with long Ahka, 
a he goes out from this beautiful temple to Kailas mountain to 
adore her that is only very seldom (because this temple is so 

very beautiful and has charmed him so much ?). 

16. For removing the exhaustion of tired pedestrians this 
king Vaidyanath built in front of fiiva a mandap which is the 
abode of pleasure for the eyes ; the only storehonse of nectar ; 
the only object of praise for the tongue throughout the world 
and the very coolness itself existing in the world. 

17. By that king who was like 'he wild fire unto the sins 
of Kali yuga was built with stone blocks like clmidrakant stones 
the very high compound wall which reached the skies in height ; 
was like the road to the heavens ; like a bridge for this world- 
eea and like the mountain for the rise of the moon of prowess. 

18. By him were offered to 6iva beautiful damsels 
(Bevadasis 1 ) like the fairies of heaven in whose sweet lips there 
was nectar; in the ends of whose eyes was cupid; in whose 
mouth and waist and other parts oE the body were .stamblmn 
mohan and other charms and whose persons were decorated with 
various omameata. 

19. Although the ocean has gravity and other quahties 



they are marred by its being saline ; the heavenly Ganges has 
the defect of flowing into the nether worlds ; the lake of Manasa 
although so famous has been polluted by the mixture in it of the 
Mada water of Sarvabhaum (the elephant of the north) and so 
none of them can stand comparison with the tank dug Siva 
(near the temple ? ). 

20. This king also established out of reverence a garden 
for Siva which was resounded with the sweet notes of cuckoOj 
the Fma-like note of black bee and which was also full of 
dancing peacocks* 

21. Around this temple at places there were tanks, else- 
where mathas, somewhere rmnda^ms and at other places houses 
for the supply of drinking water or rows of trees up till the 
horizon and the sea. 

22. This king who was like Brahma in acJidr (discipline ? ), in 
niti like Sufaa, in observing saivait rites like Nandi, in erudition 
like Briiaspati, who had performed seven sacrifices (Jajnas), who 
was like Panini himself m matters grammatical and like Kanada 
in reasoning, built this temple of Vishnu and 6iva. 

23. The prasasti which is like a channel for the flow of 
the tear drops dripping through pleasure, like the water of the 
star named Swati unto impure oyster (for formation of precious 
pearl), like the moon beam of intelligence for the development 
of the humud buds of mind, and like a garland on the neck of 
wise men in an assembly of poets, was composed by Udayan the 
wise under his (Vaidyanath) orders. 

24. This beautiful temple of Siva the conqueror of cupid 
which is like the storehouse of all art and the play ground of 
dharma was constructed with ease by the late Savan by caste a 
Brahman who was a great artist like Maya of old. 

25. So long as there are radiance in the moon, the 
heavenly Ganges on the head of Siva, Laksmi on the lap of 
Visnu, thunderbolt in the arms of the king of gods, the earth on 
the head of VasuM, the display of wavm In the sea, may this 
prasasti decorating this temple continue to exist. 
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NOTES 

Stanza 4— King Mftdliava was bom of Garnda (^^rftr) the 
founder of this dynasty. Some 4 miles to the east of Niali ig 
a village named a ldha%'a where there is a.iiother important 
temple of MSdhavftnanda— a Vistut temple. It is however found 
that the .style of eonstruction in both the temples of Sobhanei- 
,d MSdhavflnanda are somewhat similar, although the 
temple of Madhavananda is bigger than that of Sobhane^war 
and there are no Parswadeulaa at Sladhava and new images of 
Nraingh, TriMkram, and Barsliia have been placed in the niches 
of the main temple in recent years. People cannot say if 
there wore no Panswadevatas from before. Some say the temple 
of Madhavananda was built by Anangabhlm Deva of Ganga 
dynasty. It might be it was really built by this king Mad- 
hava; of course tlie Sobhanesww pra.susti is silent over that. 
The tup ptmtion of the original main teinplo at Madhava has 
long broken down and what we find now is a subsequent struc- 
ture. Now, there is placerl an iron wlieel ('?r*) at the top of the 
main temple but originally there was a stone wheel there which 
has been displaced when the biman gave way and is now 
preserved inside the temple. 

Stanza 8 — Bhujakgamapubi — I have already referred to 
this. There is a village named KIakodabpub some ten miles to 
the north of Niali. It is probable it was here that these 
Brahman kings were reigning. Of course no relics are now 
found there in this village except a big silted up tank in the 
adjoining village of Jaganathpur and an old stone built temple 
of Dadhibaman Jiu some two or three mile.s to the north of 
Kakodarpur in village Kaunrpur where also are found some 
well carved images. People cannot also say who buEt this 
latter temple of Dadhibaman Jiu. This temple is now in a half 
dilapidated condition and the deity is now placed in the frontal 
mukhasali with straw thatohed roof for fear of the main temple 
ever collapsing. 

Stanza 9 — I have already made my observa- 
tions on this. 

Stanza 18. I think there is some reference to a system of 
Devadaais, probably then obtaining in the temple of Sobhanes- 





VI. Sher Shah’s Revenue System 

By Prof. Paramatma Saran 

In the whole range of Muslim rule in India Rher 8hah 
was perhaps the most brilliant among administrative geniuses 
rkshmg hie a meteor m the firmament of Mediaeval Indian 
history, for a period which was all too short, he has still left 
a lasting stamp of his skiU on every conceivable branch of 
administration. That history has not yet done full justice 
to him is partly due to the paucity of materials for a full 
account of all that he achieved. It should not, however, be 
imderstood that historians have failed to notice the greatness of 
this man. Practically all pioneers in the study of modern 
Indian history have bestowed unstinted praise upon him in 
highly glowing terms, and at least one of them was so deeply 
impressed as to confess that ‘ It is impossible to avoid the 
observation, that no government— not even the British— has 
shown so much wisdom as this Pathan.’ (Keene in “ Turks 

in India,” P- 42). This universal recognition notwithstanding 

untd the end of the last decade of our century, when Prof! 
Kalikaranjan Qanungo’s monograph on Sher Shah was pub- 

iBhed, no special study of this great man was attempted 
by any scholar. Recently, however, some aspects of his admi- 
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The canse of these dijfferences of opinion is that nothing like 
an adequate account of Sher Shah's fiscal institutions has 
been left by any authority. Such brief notices as are found 
interspersed in the narratives, being too short, lend themselves 
to different interpretations in the hands of subtle scholars. 
The main source of Sher Shah's history, from which practically 
all other chronicles derive, is Abbas Sarvani’s Tarikh-i-Sher 
Shahi, of which the few extant texts differ in several places. 
But it is a matter for some satisfaction that in their account of 
the fiscal measures of Sher Shah they all agree on the whole, 
excepting certain ineffective points. 

Before entering upon an examination of the actual problem 
in hand it will be well to state the main questions connected 
with it, viz,, (1) The mode of assessment, (2) The form of 
payment, and (3) The proportion or amount of the state share. 
These three questions in their several bearings should be 
separately studied in respect of the two periods of Sher Shah's 
administration, viz,, the period of his governorship of his 
father’s Jagir, and second, the period of his kingship. 

Now the question is what was the mode of assessment 
adopted by Sher Shah, or to be more correct, Farid, when 
he was entrusted with the administration of Sehasram and 
Khawaspur parganas by his father. There are three methods 
of assessment which have been found to obtain in India since 
ancient times, viz.,{l) Sharing, (2) compounding, and (3) measure- 
ment. In sharing the basis was the quantity of the produce 
reaped, i,e., the gross produce, which was divided into several 
equal shares one of which belonged to the King. This then 
might be converted into cash by being sold away on the 
spot ; but its main point is that it indicated a certain definite 
portion of the gross produce. (2) Compounding, in the words of 
Mr. Moreland, was the system under which ‘a peasant com- 
pounded for his liability to the king by a fixed payment 
for leave to occupy a certain area and grow whatever crops 
he chose (3) Measurement was based on the area sown, 

^ J.R.A.S., 1926, p, 449. Mote : The Compounding system was ori- 
ginally very much different from this, as I shall show in the course of this 
paper. 
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a charge of a certain weighl; of each kind of grain, or its 
equivalent in cash was made on each unit of area sown 
and the assessment for the year was complete when the cron 
areas had been measured, though in practice it was found 
necessary to make alloivanees in cases whore the crop failed » 
Air. Moreland is of opinion that tho first and third of 
t lese systems, sharing and measurement arc Hindu systems 
commg down from ancient times, but the second one U 
compounding, cannot be traced before Anrangzeb’s time < but it 
may be much older’. But there is a word winch occurs in a 
passage in the Ain-i-Akbari, a correct interpretation of which 
will prove that the system of ‘compounding’ also existed 
at any rate, in early Musalman times. This wool is Muqtei 
( and IS regarded by Aloreland as of doubtfnl meaning 

i he passage in question is as follows “ 

j di jl ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and here is Jarret’s translation of it: ‘ Sher Khan and Salim 
ihan, under whom Hindustan was reiea.sed from the custom 
of dmehng tho grain and its apportionment, in measuring 
an( t IIS gaz Thus Jarret re,n<lers Morelancrs floiibtful 
wore Muqtei,’ as ‘apportionment,’ i.e., assignment of shares 

due to the parties concerned. The word is derived 

from qitaS meaning, ‘a portion’ or ‘to divide 

m 0 portions . Now this word exactly signifies a system of 
compo^dmg’ which should have prevailed side ‘by side 
ith sharmg before Sher Shah superseded them both with 
measurement.’ We have seen Moreland’s definition of the 
ompoun mg system’ as a sort of compromise made by 

cash) as consideration for being aUowed to grow crops on a 
certain area of land. But payment in cash must have been the 


^ J.B.A.S., 1920, p. 449. 

by .■» iw B*o„ 

' ' : » W. i,. "" 
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second stage in the growth of the compounding system, and yet 
it ' should have been only permissive and not ■ compulsory, 
for we find that what I call the /first stage’ of the system 
was prevailing till very recently in some parts of the country. 
This first stage was that the Patwari or the Patel used ' to 
go to the peasant at the time when his crop was ready for 
harvesting, and making an estimate of 'the' expected amonnt 
of produce ofiered to fix .the government share. In this 
transaction the Government entered into a sort of contract 
with the peasant to allow' him to cultivate a certain piece of 
land in consideration for a certain portion of his produce. 
If the peasant agreed the contract w'as complete. If not 
then some other' method was resorted to. This system was 
known as Miikata, and was prevalent in the Kota State 
till the end of the first decade of this century. 

So of the three systems which have simultaneously existed 
ill many parts of the country since the Musalmaii times, Mukata 
w'as the name still used for w'hat w'as indisputably a system of 
compounding. It is also evident that Makata is only a sim- 

: J> " ■ . . 

plified colloquial form of Muqataa ( ) w^hich means, a thing 

given on contract, or a person entering into a contract. All 
these words, Muqtei, Muqtea, etc., are derived from the same root 
(see above p. 4) and must have been used in slightly varied 
forms in different parts of the country. Thus connecting up 
these facts we find that Muqtei was a system of compounding, 
in which the peasant agreed to pay a certain amount of his 
produce to the king. The custom of compounding by cash 
pa3rment must have been of a later growth wherever the parties 
thought it to be more convenient. Thus the system of " Muqtei ’ 
incidentally referred to in the Ain as having been replaced by 
measurement in the time of Sher Shah and Salim Shah, indicates 
none other than the very system of compounding which, Mr. 
3Ioreland says, was working side by side with the other two 
between Benares and Delhi when the British Administration 
began On these grounds, Moreland’s surmise that the word 
might indicate a system of ‘Farjcoing’ seems to be baseless. 
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As a likely support of Ms siiggestioii Mr. Moreland says that 
* derivatives from the same root are applied in some cases to 
assignment, in others to Farming^ bnt he docs not give any 
illustrations. Nor do I find any derivative of the same root 
being even remotely applicable to ' Farming ’ or Assigning’. 

1 turn now to the main points of dispute, which may be 
stated thus : (1) Did Farid give to the peasants their choice as 
to the system on which the demand should be made, that is to 
say,' as to the method of assessment, or did lie give them choice 
only as to the mode of payment i (2) wliether or not his 
establishing direct relations with the ryot had an\- significance ? 

Relying on the authority of Abbas Sarwaoi whose facts he 
accepts as correct, .Mr, . Moreland asserts that ^ Farid. . ..gave 
the peasants their choice as to the method of assessment’^. 
The reading, however, in Elliot’s Translation of Abbas is, 

■ turning to the peasa'ntry, he saiil: — This <lay I give 

you your choice as to the moth of papnejit. 'Do ndiatever is 
most advantageous to you in every possible way \ 8ome of the 
headmen masked for written a.greementB for a fixed money rent*, 
others preferred payment in land (Kismat-i-ghalla). —According- 
ly; he gave leases and took agreements, etc.” Prof, Qaiiungo’s 
manuscript has also the same wo:rcM:ngs as Elliot’s. On page 18 

■ of his * Sher Shah’ 'he writes : Ne'xt he turned to the peasants 
and told them to make their choice, as to whether they should 
pay rent in msh or kind. He meant to make a settlement 
direct with the ryot and.-iiot through the muqaddams. Abbas 
says (Abbas Sarwam,'MSd2.8), '"‘ Some of the cultivators agreed 
to Zarib, (ic., fixing ' :■ of- rent /by measuring the area under 
cultivation; a money commutation is here meant). Others 
agreed to an actual, division of crops. Farid took written 
Kabuliyats signed by the raiyats and fixed the rate of payment 

The Agrarian System of Moslem India, by W. H. Moreland, pp. 

74 

2 J 1926, p. 460 j also his * Agrarian system of Moslem India \ 

pp. 69 and 74 

® Elliot IV, SIS. 

4 With regard to this Elliot in a foot-note on the same page notes : 
*In two copies jarib, in one, paim-KahuUyat: 
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for measuring,- tiie remuneration of the tax-gatlierers. anci 'the' 
daily allowance of the tax-gatherers/’ 

Now the words quoted above do not leave any room for 
ambiguity and in the face of their preciseness, it is' really 
incomprehensible how Mr. Moreland coxild discover in them an 
option as to the method of assessment, -mste-ad of the mode 
of payment. But having presumed the offer to relate to an 
option for the mode of assessment lie is led into wToiigly inter- 
preting the answer that was given- by the peasants or by the 
headmen on their behalf. The reason of this misinterpreta- 
tion is clear : it is the use of the words zarib in some mss. 
(wiiile ill others Patta-Qabuliat is used), and Qismat-i-Ghalla, 
in a loose way. Elliot’s rendering of these two ivords, as 
we have seen above, is absolutely clear and admits of no 
ambiguity. It runs thus : some asked for wiitteii agreements for 
"a fixed money payment’, and others preferred 'paymerd in 
kind Now' zarib of course came to bear, later in Akbar’s time, 
the technical sense of • measurement or ^ area etc., but because 
some manuscripts have patta-qabuliat in place of jarib, it 
appears that either it has been wrongly inserted in some copies 
or more probably the wwds were at that time loosely used 
to convey the same sense. And it was only in Akbar’s time, 
I think, that jarib became restricted to a strictly technical 
sense. Before that it was used like an ordinary word. Before 
I advance further reasons in support of this interpretation, 

I should like to point out that Prof. Qanungo has confused 
the interpretation of the w'ord * Zarib ’ which occurs in his ms., 
but Farid’s offer of an option as to the mode of payment and 
not that of assessment being in absolutely unmistakable words, 
has guided him ultimately to the right conclusion. Now my 
further reasons for my interpretation are : first, that the offer of 
Farid to the cultivators being so clear and unmistakable there 
could have been no sense in their reply if it had referred to 
something else than the question asked. Secondly, we know 
that when the peasant’s choice -was made, Farid fixed the fees 
for measurers or surveyers, and tax-collectors, and the latter^s 
daily rations.^ There is no clue, in this of any other except the 


1 (Prof* Qanungo’s ms., p, 28.) 
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system of measurement, and commissions are tiEcd for the 
Merent functionaries under that system. Had the other 
Item. m.. Bharing also been allowed, he would .surely have 
fixed the commission of the functionaries concerned. But here 
again curiously enough IVir. Moreland discoYei™etMng whmh 
cL not exist in any of the original texts. He says m order 
to nrevent oppression by the headmen, the fees chargeable 
under each system were fixed’. It is difficult to see how the 
words I have quoted aboTe can he interpreted to refer to the 

systems of assessment. Fixing the fees for measurers and 
tax-gatherers is quite clear. It can neyer imply the two 
systems of assessment. Thirdly, Mr. Moreland himself admits 
it before Sher Shah’s time two systems of assessment were 
working, ui.., ‘ ghaUa bakshi’, i.c., ‘Bkaring’ and ‘muktei’, the 
meaning of which is not clear to him, hut for whicli heaves 
‘farming’ as a probable interpretation. Why then did land 
not ofier them an option of this third system also ? Nor does 
he give the remotest indication that he had resolyed to snp- 
press one of the two systems then prevailing. Fourthly, Mr. 
Moreland in the course of Ms arguments, further on, opines 
that ‘Farid himself can have had no very decided opinion at 
the outset’ and builds on this supposition conclusions which 
are unwarranted, e.g., that during the preceding six centuries 
before Sher Shah ‘there w'as, in practice, not very much to 

choose between sharing and measurement For one 

thing, the opinion that Farid could not have had any decided 
opinion himself, at this time, far from supporting Mr. Moreland’s 
theory, goes against him inasmuch as how could he, if he 
were ignorant of the comparative usefulness or otherwise of 
the two systems, drop one of them without giving it a fair 
trial. To draw from this the conclusion that in practice there 
was not very much to choose between the two systems of 
pb»Tir.g and measurement, during the preceding six oenturie.s, 
is fallacious. The system of ‘measurement’ which had been 
reintroduced by Ala-Uddin-Khilii had long been discontinued, 
and Hie raiyats of Sher Shah’s time could not possibly have 
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had the remotest idea of how it shoiild work. Mr. Moreland 
makes Farid take up the position of asking the peasants to 
choose between two things, one of which they had never seen, 
and hence he himself stumbles into error. It is strange that he 
passes a judgment upon the working of a system of assessment 
at a period in which it was not even in existence, at least in 
the Jagir of Sher Shah. Fifthly, while Farid, who was admit- 
tedly possessed of a keen and powerful observation and was so 
well equipped by his education and training, was not yet able 
to make up his mind, how could he expect the peasants to 
Imow better than himself. In determining this problem a 
study of the psychology of Farid will he of great help. He 
was conscious of his superiority of intellect over all his 
contemporaries, much more so, over the unsophisticated peasan- 
try, and his sole aim was the improvement of the prosperity 
of the peasants, and thereby that of the state. Such a person 
would never throw open to the option of the simple-minded 
ryot anything of a dubious character, such as the systems 
of assessment were. He would only give them an option which 
would afford them some facility, for instance, in the mode of 
payment. He knew thoroughly w^ell the oppressions that the 
headmen committed upon the ryots. He therefore fixed the 
fees chargeable for measuring, etc., and strongly admonished 
them not to charge a pie more under pain of very severe 
punishment. All these facts go to prove that he was \nde 
awake to the defects of the previous systems of assessment 
which left to the official underlings considerable loopholes to 
oppress the ryots. An exile at Jaunpur, he was not bHnd 
to the numerous shortcomings that filled the administration of 
his father. On the contrary, he had made a carefiii study 
of them as also of their causes, and must have been a painful 
on-looker so long as he had not the power to remedy them. 
This is amply borne out by the conversation he had with 
Hasan at the time of parting. In. telling his father about the 
oppression of the Mukkaddams .he gave clear indication of 
Ms acquaintance with the working of the existing systems of 
assessment and had made up Ms mind to put an end to them* 
Being thus resolved to introduce ■ the system of measurement, 
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he had HO Heed to d.iseusB it with the peasants. He proceeded 
straight to the next question, the inoile of payment, in, 
which by giving them option he could facilitate their w’‘o,rk. 
Oh these grounds I hold that (1) Shcr Shah from the very first, 
even in his administration of the Jagir of liis father, adopted 
the system of measurement in assessment of land revenue, and 
secondly, that he offered to the peasants option in the mode of 
payment and not in the method of assessment. 

Our second question in this coiineetion was whether or not 
the direct connection established by with his ryots with- 

out the mediation of the headmen hail any Bigrdficaiioe. In 
regard to this matter I entirely agree with Prof. Qanungo 
when he says : ‘ By this arrangement the Muqaddams were 

badly hit Their regime of tyranny came to a n end. A direct 

connection between the ryot and Jagirdar Iniving been estab- 
lished, both were freed from dependence on them.'^ Elliot's 
ms., however, says that the choice was m;uk^ by the headmen, 
and kabuliyat was taken from them. But Prof. Qanungo 
says^, anl justly, that this is opposed to the very spirit of 
Farid’s reformation. His ms. has clearly the words : 

jt i.e., he took kabuliats signed by 

the ryot. That Farid evinced an intense anxiety for the 
security and welfare of the peasantry and in order to save 
them from the oppressions of the Muqaddams, asked them to 
come to him straight if they had any complaint to make, 
shows po'^itiv'ely how deeply he realised the need of establishing 
direct connection with them, and that this measure w^as not 
meaniigbss as Mr. Moreland makes it out to be^. He gives a 
twofold argument in support of his view : First, that the 
headmen occupied a dual position. True, that the headmen 
had a dual position; — ^and this may have been the reason of an 
indifferent use of the words peasant and hea<lman, being made 
in the mss. but they as well as the peasants had dealings with 
the Jagirdar in the capacity of ryots and not as intermediaries 


1 Sher Shah by K. R. Qanungo, pp. 18 - 19 . 

2 Ibid,, foot-note, p. 18. 

s J.R.A.S., 1926, foot-note on p. 460. 
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lor any other party. - Secondly, Mr. Moreland says that ithe 
l^e^aiit^s ' choice would in any ease be declared by the head- 
men This would mean that in all dealings -the headman was 
to act as the intermediary; but we know he called all the 
peasaniB and not the , headmen, alone and began a direct^ 
contract with them .and plainly told thorn to , deal directly with 
himself. 

The above discussion precludes the necessity of any further 
consideration of the question as to the mode of payment. 
Mr. Moreland, havmg once fallen into error is unable to find,: 
authority for the view held by Qanungo, viz., ' that , Farid 
gave option to the peasant to pay rent either in cash or kind. 
iSI'othing can be said as to the amount of Farid’s demand from 
the peasant at this time, there being no mention of it in any 
authority. . 

Now in respect of the second period of Ms administration 
when Farid becomes Sher Shah the' King of Northern India, 
there is no difficulty about the first two questions. With the 
exception of Multan he introduced the measurement system all 
over Mb kingdom. Nor is there any reason to suspect that he 
should have here withheld from the ryots the option as to 
their mode of payment We find a confirmation of tMs view in 
a sentence of Abul Fazal in the Ain. In the *Ain of the 
classification of lands etc. (Ain XI of Jarret’s Tr. Vol. II) 
Abul Fazal says at the end, -that the revenue levied by Sher 
Khan found acceptance^ and for the convenience of the cul- 
tivators and the soldiery, the value was taken in ready 
money.® This is an account of the early measures of Akbar in 

r There is also no mention of the fees of measurers and tax collectors, 
etc,, at this time. Prof. Qanungo’s surmise that all such items should have 
bean included within the land revenue, seems to be quite reasonable. 
Similar was the case in Akbar’s system, which was more or less a copy of 

Sher Shah. 

a Jarret (II, p. 63) has wrongly translated these words 
as * generally obtained % which should be * found acceptance 

® Ain. H. K. Press Lucknow Text, p. 207. Here is the sentence 

referred to : y, ^ 

jb ts^y j? ^y*ji aIaaJ jjjUj 

^ ** ' • » I * 
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which h© had adopted the system that had been ©stablishocl by 
Sher Shah and was still working. Its la.st clause indicates 
a modification that was mail© in the foriiier system, viz,, that 
the value of the revenue w^as restricted to ca^sh payment only 
for the convenience of the people coneorned, thus showing that 
previously payment of revenue must have been, made in cash 
as well as kind. 

The last and most complicated' question, viz,^ the king’s 
share, requires fuller notice. Prof. Qamnigo contends that 
Sher Shah took one-fourth of the gross produce as lan<i revenue, 
in support whereof he adduces these arguments^: (1) '‘The 
Makhzan-i-Afghana says that Slier Shah wrote to Haibat Khan 
to take one-fourth of the produce of the lain! as Govt, revenue 
from the people of Multan without mc?asuring the land " (Quoted 
in Elliot iv. 399, foot-note 1). (2) Atml Fazal writes; 'The 
Revenue levied by Ser Khan, which at the present tlay is re- 
presented in all provinces as the lowest rate of assessment’, 
(Ain. ii. 63.) ^ 

From the same writer we learn elsewhere that Akbar later 
on raised it to one-third (ibid,, p. 66). So it is evident that 
Sher Shah’s demand must have been lower than that 

As regards the first argument, I agree with Mr. Moreland 
that Multan was the recipient of Bpecially favourable treatment, 
and its case cannot be supposed to apply to the rest of 
the kingdom. The second argument of Qanungo also cannot 
hold water. He has quoted Jarret’s translation of the Ain. 
But on referring to the text we find that it conveys a different 
sense from that of the translation. The passage in question has 
already been reproduced by me in a footnote above. Mr. 
Moreland gives a correct rendering of it : ' and the ray’ (or a 
ray’) which Sher Khan had fixed (and at the present day 
in all provinces less than that is not indicated), found ac- 
ceptance Herein also I agree with Mr. Moreland that 

the word "that” refers to a schedule of Sher Shah’s assess- 
ment rates, and hence it only means that the assessments 


1 Sher Shah, p. 373, foot-note. 

2 He refers to Translation, 


® J.R.A.S,, 1926, 463 and 466. 
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when the Ain was written' were not less than Sher Shah’s: 

^ they may therefore have been eqnal or greater and the passage, 
cannot be used to prove that they were greater,’ I go further 
and think that the text clearly says that the ray’ of Sher Shah 
found acceptance, (usJb' Hence whatever rates' were; 

prevailing at that time and were approved by the Emperor 
were those which had come down from Sher Shah’s time. 
Hence Akbar’s rates of this period were equal to those of 
Sher Shah. Prof. Qanungo’s statement that Ahbar raised 
the assessment to one-third later, is to be found neither in 
Jarret’s translation on page 66, nor in the Text. 

Again in Elliot’s Abbas we find that Sher Shah ordered 
his governors to measure the land every harvest, to collect 
the revenue acGording to the measurement and in proportion 
to the produce, giving one share to the cultivator and half 
a share to the Muqaddam ; and fix the assessment with re- 
gard to the kind of grain This passage does not occur 
in Prof. Qanungo’s ms., nor in those seen by Moreland. It 
seems, however, to give the clue to the rate of assessment. 
The instruction to the collectors is that they should give one 
share to the cultivator and half a share to the Muqaddam, 
presumably as government share. It cannot mean the share of 
the Muqaddam himself. But even if we discredit the authority 
of this doubtful passage, a confirmation of this view which 
I hold, in agreement with Mr. Moreland, is contained in the 
passage of the Ain quoted above. All that remains to do is 
to elucidate the sense and application of the word ray’ 
used in this passage. It means * cultivation’, or Hhe income 
accruing from cultivation or the ' tax on cultivation.’ ^ In the 
Ain immediately after saying that ^the ray’ (^;) fixed by 

Sher Khan etc.’ Abul Pazal gives several tables or 

schedifies of the assessment rates. The headings of these 
schedules are, Ray’ of the Rabi crop 

1 Elliot IV, p. 413-14. 

s Ain. Lucknow Text. 207 ; in the marginal note the meaning of ray^ 
given thus: j j 

orijj. 
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of Polai land) ^ jj; (i.e., ray’ for Kliarif crop) ^ and so on. 
This clearly shows that these ray’s or schedtiles are those 
referred to by him and which have come down from Sher’s 
time. The word ray’ also occurs in some other places in 
the Ain where it bears a different meaning according to the con- 
text, e.g., j aw / ^ j ® i.e., ‘ and 

taking the gross produce and estimating its value, they deter- 
mined the rates of collection 

Thus this passage helps us to know that Sher Shah used to 
charge one-third of the produce as revenue. But there is 
another difficulty which arises out of this. These schedules, 
based as they were on the three different productivities of the 
land, were soon found to be unworkable for the kingdom of 
Akbar owing to the varying degrees of fertility of land in 
different provinces of the Empire, 'rhis failure to wu)rk them 
led to the so-called 10 year settlement of Todar Mall. Mr. 
Moreland suggests that the same difficulty should have arisen 
for Sher Shah on account of the cut and dry schedules of 
assessment rates. But I think these are given by Abul Fazal 
only as illustrations from the vestiges of a system which, while 
it was every year regularly adjusted to the needs of the situation 
by its masterly creator, should have become petrified during the 
chaos following his death. Mr. Moreland forgets that under 
Sher Shah the measurements ivere made every year and the 
revenue was assessed according to the product. 

There is one more difficulty which confronts us if we 
presume these schedules to be Sher Shah’s. Did Sher Shalt 
also divide his land into four kinds and was Akbar’s classifica- 
tion too a copy or a direct adoption of Sher Shah’s ? We have 
no authority to say so, hut I think it is not unlikely that he 
did so. 


1 Lwknow Text Ain, p. 207» a JIrki,, p» 2(^8, 

» Ain. Lucknow Text, Book II, p. 2. * Jamb’s Ain. IT, p. HK. 


'VII. — Magical Beliefs and Sttperstitions, in 

Buddhism ' 

By' Dr.-Mathuralal Sharm MA.t DXItt. 

The sixth century B.C. in India was a period of doubts and 
■discussions. Bloody sacrifices and Ahimsa, grossest supersti- 
tions and subtlest philosophies, strong doubts and ardent faiths 
all existed side by side. Wrangling was the great vice of 
the age and the philosophic mind of the country was rent into 
thousand speculations. The early Buddhist books refer to 
sixty-two varieties of hypothesis which the Buddha found exist-, 
iiig when he began to preach.; They may, be summed, up ■ 
under the modem convenient teiins of ammisni, paly theism , 
pantheism, and dualism. 

An atmosphere like this was the most suitable soil for 
magical beliefs and superstitions. We, therefore, find that 
ail forms of magic are referred to in the early Buddhistic works 
The practice of Magic was a regular profession of some Samana- 
Brahmans. They not only practised ■ magic but taught it -to 
others as a useful art, and charged fees for tuition. They 
divined success or failure in life from certain marks on the 
human body. Auguries were much current, and magicians were 
approached by the credulous masses for the interpretations of 
prognostics, of dreams, and of omens, good or bad. Clothes and 
other articles gnawed by rats served as means of predicting 
the future. Spells were practised for preserving the body, for 
•determining lucky sites, for protecting fields, for luck in war, 
and to secure good harvests. Magical practices to our© bites of 
snakes, scorpions or rats, and to counteract the effect of poison, 
were quite current. Wounds were warded off or healed by 
chanting certain formulas. The magicians pretended to possess 
the knowledge of the language of beasts, which was probably 
pressed into the service of foretelling fortune. The flight of 
hawks and the croaking of ravens were interpreted to possess 

i Digha and MajihimHikayas.J.R.A.S., ISOS, p. 197. 
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several indications. The eclipses of the sun and the moon, 
their being in conjunction or in oppoKition, as also the conjunc- 
tion of planets were believed to iiifliienco tlie destinies of man 
and ' produce various results in the world. Predictions like 
the following were very common : — 

There will be an abundant rainfall, tliere will be 

■ a deficient rainfall, there will be an abundant harvest, 
there vill be famine, there will be tranquillity, there will be 
„■ disturbances, the season will be siekl\.% the season will be 
healthy.’’ 

■ " spells to procure prosperity or to 

cause adversity,' to others, to remove slerility, to produce 
dumbness, locked-jaw, deformity, or deafness. 

, A. form of.w^hat is now’ called mesnieiic nmgic wto also' 
■ known." Oracular .responses were obtained by the aid of a 
mirror or from a young girl, or from a. god. The mirror is used 
even by the present day mesmerists and young boys and girls 
are hypnotised to serve as mediums. 

Many a ' Saman-Brahmana gained his livelihood by blessing 
fields, imparting yirility, and causing impotency. A magician’s 
services were requisitioned in choosing the site of a house or 
performing a house-warming. He gave lessons to the laity 
on the spells to be used when cleansing the mouth, and when 
bathing. ■ 

-We have clear references also to beliefs in ghosts, goblins, 
evil spirits, and other supernatural beings meddling with man’s 
afiairs. Spells were ' practised to w-ard off their influences and 
schemes^. Some of the spirits live on the earth, and some in 
the air. People stood in constant terror of them and appeased 
them by offerings^. 

. The : belief in the powers of magicians ivas widespread, 
shared even by kings and ministers. Once the following story 
came to the ears of Seniya Bimbisira, king of Magadha 

"'’'They say that in the. city of, Bhaddiya,.. which is 
in our territory, there dwells a house-holder named Men- 
daka. And his magical power is such that if he bathes 

1 Tovigga Butta Tr. . In Vol XI, pp. 196-200. 

2 Xulavagga. 1 and 2 Tr. by B. Faiisboll in Vol, X. 
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■Ms head,: lias Ms. granary, swept 'out, and sits ■ outside 
by the door,' a shower of, grain will fall from^ the ■sky, and 
fil the granary. Of his wife the magical power is snohthat 
' ^ if she sits down by a pint-pot of, boiled rice and a dish of 
sauce and curry, she can' serve a meal to the slaves and 
serving men ; and as long as she does not get up, the food 
is not exhausted. Of the son- the magical power is such 
that with only a pui’se of a thousand pieces of money he 
can pay six months’ wages to the slaves and ' serving men ; 
and as : long as the purse is in Ms hand, the money is not 
exhausted. Of the . daughter-in-law^ the magical power is 
such that if she sits down by a four bushel bsssket, she can 
give six months’ rations of rice to the slaves and serving 
men, and as long as she does not get up, the rice is not 
exhausted. Of the slave the magical power is such that 
with one plough he can plough seven furrows at once ” 

The story goes on to say that the King took it quite 
seriously and asked one of his ministers to go and find out the 
truth of it. The minister started and reached the magician 
Mendaka, who with other members of his family, gave a practi- 
cal demonstration of his magical feats. The minister returned 
and related to the king all what he had seen. 

The story,, of course, cannot be a serious history, but even 
as a legend it reveals the popular beliefs in magic which had an 
access even to the royal courts. 

The movement of the Buddha was an emphasis on an 
aspect of Hindu religion and morality. It was a revolt in the 
sense that all fruitless and endless discussions on God and soul 
were denounced as unable to help man in leading a good life. 
The Buddha protested equally against superstitions and meta- 
physics. His teaching essentially was : Do good and be good. 
The leader of such a movement cannot be expected to counte- 
nance the practice of any magic. This is why we ind the 
Buddha preaching to Ms disciples that it was a low art to live by 
practising magic, or fortune-telling and teaching spells®. But 

1 Mahavagga. vi 34. 1-8. Tr.- in Vo!, 3, pp. 448-451. 

3 Vol. XI, pp. 196-200, alsoKevaddha Sutta and Brabma Jala 

Sutta, 
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he iB reported to believe . in fairies, and inimeles .by , highly 
evolved beings. 'Sometimes it is said, he himself oaiised, inira* 
cles to win people to Ms faith. 

When the eMef minister of Magadha was building a fortrms, 
the Blessed one, with Ms great and clear vision, siirpasseci that 
of ordinary men, saw^ thousands of fairies haiiiitiiig the sit'c and 
he prodieted to Ananda as follows : — 

Among famous places ' of residence and haiirits of 
; .bnsy .men, tliis will become the chief, the city, cd Pitali- 
.:putra, a centre for the ' iiiter-cliange of all kinds of wares. 
■■'; Biit dangers will hang over Patalipiitra, that of fire, tlKit 
of water, and that of dissension ' ^ h 
' . The Buddha ' is '. reported to have once caused a miracle to 
wiii a Brahmana 'to liis' faith. The man came to the Blessed 
one and offered him some rice-milk, but- tlie 'Buddha refused it 
saying that it was ill-gotten, whereupon the Brahmaim threw 
the rice-milk ' into water. At once the rice-milk g|ilaBhecl, 
hissed and smoked in.voiumeB, at which the Briimana/ ^ 
extremely alarmed and fell at.^ Bliagavat’s feet .By the sii|ier-' 
stitious masses the Buddha was always regarded as a great 
magician. A super -human being, Hemavata Yaksha, is mimi- 
ed to have approached the Buddha and listened to liis dis- 
course at length. At the conclusion he said : 

These ten himcked Yakshas, poHsessed of superiiatiiral 
power and of fame, they all i;-ake refuge in tiiee, thou art 
our incomparable master 

As to how the popular beliefs creep into religion is illus- 
trated by the fact that even in the earliest Buddhist texts the 
Buddha is reported to have a belief in the miracles oonneotetl 
with the life of an Arhata. Once ho told his favouiito disciple 
Ananda that a Ssmana, or a Brihmana of great power, who has 
his feelings or a god or an angel (devata) under his ooiitroi 
-could make this earth move and tremble and be shaken violent- 


I Maha-Barinifobana-Sutta. Ti% by Ehys Davids in S.B.E., Voi XI, 
page 18 . 

s Dmvagga. B. Tr. in Vol X, page 14. 

s Uruvagga Hemavata Sutta Tr. in Vol X, page 29. 
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ly; and that when a Bodhisatta descends into Ms mother's 
womb then is this earth made to quake, and tremble and is 
shaken violently Similar miracles take place when the Bodhi- 
satta quits his mother's - womb ' or arrives at the supreme and 
perfect enlightenment or founds the sublime kingdom of right- 
eousness or when he deliberately rejects the remainder of his life. 
We are told that whosoever places, at the dagha of a Tathagata 
garlands or perfumes or paint, or make salutation there, or 
become in, its presence calm' in heart, shall' be profited and 
enjoy happiness ^ 

The yogic practices lor controlling the body before con- 
trollmg the mind were the chief feature of the ascetic life in the 
Buddha's time. These self -torturing exercises which must ha,ve 
had useful and harmless beginning, were carried to exaggerated 
■extremes and were believed to. lead to marvellous results, both 
material and spiritual. The Buddha, himself practised very 
austere yoga after Ms departure from home in quest of truth. 
While relating his life experiences, the Buddha said to Sari- 
■putta: 

‘tTo such a pitch of asceticism have I gone that naked 
was I flouting life’s decencies, licking my hands after meals, 
never heeding when folk called to me to come to stop, never 
accepting food brought to me before my rounds or cooked 
expressly forme, etc. :■ My sole diet has been herbs gathered 
green, or grass or cowdung. I have plucked out the hair 
: of my head, and of my beard. On my body I have 
accumulated the dirt and filth of years till it dropped off 
of itself even as the rank growths of years fall away from 
the stump of a tinduka tree ’’ 

The prevalent beliefs about these practices ware that a 
person who could successfully go through such severe austerities 
Isecomes all-knowing and all-seeing and there was nothing 
beyond Ms ken or vision. Whether asleep or awake, whether 

^ Maha Parinibbaua Sutta, Chap. III. 14-20. Tr. in S.B.E., VoL XI, 
pp. 46-48. , 

3 Maha Siahauada Sutta in Dialogues of Buddha, Part I, pp. 58-1)4, 
Maha Saccaka Sutta: pp. 170-174. 
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walking or standing, such a person knew all that went on 
round him 

These self-tortures, as we know, did not lead the Buddha 
to truth. By personal experience he came to the conclusion 
that the middle path of avoiding both extreme self-tortures 
and extreme self-indulgence was the only right path. Yet 
curiously enough, though he disbelieved in yogic exercises, he is 
reported to believe in yogic powers. He only clianged the 
cause, and retained the, efiect. If not he, at least ■ his ■ early 
followers who have ascribed it to him, believed that a Bodhi- 
satta was capable of causing miracles and was in possession of 
supernatural powers which knew no physical impediments. 

Once in course of his address to the Bikkluis is the Buddha 
reported to have delivered himsell: as follows : — 

''An almsman who calms his heart within him, culti- 
vates ecstasies, fosters insight, and perfects himself in in- 
ward detachment, can enjoy every hum of psychic power, 
namely, from being one he can become many, from being 
many he can become one. Ho can be visible or invisible 
at will, and pass through, fence or hill as if through air. 
He can pass in and out of the solid earth as if it were 
water, and walk on the waters' unbroken surface as if it 
were the solid earth. Like a bird he can fly in the air and 
can even touch and handle the moon and the sun. He 
can hear both heavenly and human sounds, whether far or 
near, etc.’' 

After his death, the Buddha, as the central figure of the 
system, soon became invested with supernatural and legendary 
attributes, and his counteracting influence having disappeared, 
magical beliefs and practices and superstitions began to go 
unchallenged. Magic invaded the realm of religion and popular 
beliefs came to be regarded as a part of Buddhism. An evid- 
ence of the prevalence of magical rites to secure health and 
happiness during the period when Buddhism was the state 


* Dialogues of Buddha. I. 92-03. 

* Akankheya Sufcta, Tr. by Lord Chalmers in W.B.Cf., Vol. V, page 24, 
and also by Maamxiller in aB.B., Vol. XI, pp. 212, 21S, 
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relgioii is afforded by the Rock Edict IX of Asoka. The great 
kiBg says : 

People perform various rites in sickness, at marriages, 

, on the birth of sons, and on journey. Lucky rites should 
undoubtedly be performed but a rite of this kind bears little 
fruit.’’ 

Remarking on this passage Dr. Bhandarkar ^ says that this 
points to the continuance' of the worship of 'Yakshas, Chaityas, 
Gandliirvas, Xagas and so forth about whom w^e read so much 
in . the Buddhist Pali Scriptures. Besides this, I think, it also 
shows- that the streams of Sutra magic continued flowin.g during 
the reign of Asoka,, because rites performed at marriages, on the 
birth of sons, and on Journey must have been those described in 
the Sutras. 

As Buddhisni extended its range and influence, and enjoyed 
princely patronage and ease, it lost its simple morality, agnostic 
idealism and became more metaphysical and ritualistic. Heresies 
and discords, schisms and differences cropped up, out of which 
grew Maha^^ana, a speculative theistic system with a mysticism 
of sophistic nihilism in the background. It developed the 
supernatural side of Buddhism and its objective symbolism. 
It substituted good W'Ords for good deeds and thus appealed 
more powerfully to the multitude and secured ready popularit 3 ^ 
The theistic tendencies led to the creation of metaphysical 
Buddlias and celestial Buddhas, and to the introduction of 
innumerable demons and deities, with attendant superstitions 
and sacerdotalism. 

About 500 A.D. was imported into Buddhism the cult of 
Yoga, the ecstatic union of the individual with the Universal 
spirit. Yoga was an ancient institution in India, and though 
the Biiddlia denounced its extreme and exaggerated forms, ha 
attached much importance to the practice of abstract medita- 
tion. After the Buddha these practices relapsed into the 
Brahmanical cult of Yoga, and those who mastered this system 
were known as the Yogacharya Buddhists. The adoption of 
Yoga meant the adoption of Tantrism which, by this time, had 
intermingled with it. 

1 Dr. D. B. Bhaudurkar— Asoka. 
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About the end of the sixth centuiy A.D., Taiiti-ism began 
to dominate both Buddhism and Hinduism and introduced into 
these systems a legion of goddesses and fiendessos of mW. 
terrible form and malignant nature, who, when sufficiently 
appeased, bestowed supernatural powers on their followers. 
During the three or fom- succeeding centuries Buddhism be- 
came still more debased and deteriorated, and its mysticism 
])eoame a “silly mummery of unmeaning jargon and magic 
circles” dignified by the title of Mantrayan, or the spell 
vehicle 

In the tenth century A.D. Mahayauism developed into 
the Kalacakra cult, winch introduced the doctrine of demoniac 
Buddhas and came to be known a.s Vajrayana, or the ' Thunder- 
bolt-vehicle ’ and its followers were called ‘the Vaji'caryasS. 
The latter development of Vajrayana into Nathism, «ahajiya- 
iam, Avadhutism, Cliandalism, and Domisni'* are more magical 
than religions. ^ 

In these later phases of Buddhism, the Maha.yanism, the 
Yogacara, the Kalachakra or the Vajrayana, we find a complete 
blend of religion and magic, faith and superstition. If religion 
w'as desired to be universally popular among the masse.s consist- 
ing not only of the Aryans and the enslaved aborigines, but 
also of the foreign elements like the ^akas, Kushans' and the 
Hunas who were being assimilated m the population its original 
simplicity and purity had to be sacrificed. Buddhist writer.^ 
consciously or unconsciously accepted the popular superstitions 
and magical beliefs and treated them as serious elements of the 
faith. In this new world of Buddhists we find everything 
surcharged with magic. Anything extraordinary or wonderful', 
or any event or action for which the masses could not account 
was ascribed to magic. The Buddha saw the truth and acquired 
^0 a ig following because he was a magician, his disciple 
xVlaudaga-la-Mandagalayam was so successful because he also was 
a magician. Birds fly in the air and gods wield great powers 


2 1894, article by Waddell. 

Waddel. . . . , , Laapoakm, page 15. 

« H. P. Shastri. . . .« Introduction to Modern Buddhism," pages <S- 
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because; they know magic, and it is with the help of magic that 
emperors rule over vast dominions 

During' this period of ramifications, the Buddha was 
worshipped not so much for Ms agnostic , idealism, ■ or ; the', 
simplcity of his teaching, or even for his touching renunciation 
of his high estate, of his beloved wife, , and child, as for the 
magical powers which he- was -supposed to wield. What an 
Irony, of late that the Buddha who so vehemently opposed, 
the practice of magic was himself branded as a great magician' !! 

Tlie Lord is reported to have told Ms disciples that ' by 
his, magic pov/er he cleared many worlds of their, sins, and- 
transported all creatures^. Once, no sooner had the Lord 
fiiiisliecl his speech than the world burst open on every side, and 
from within the clefts arose many hundred thousand myriads of 
kotis of Bodhisattavas with gold-coloured bodies. Each of 
these Bodhisattavas had a train of thousands of Bodhisattavas 
similar, to the sands of sixty: -Ganges rivers. And while these 
Bodhisattavas who had emerged from the gaps of the earth 
were saluting and celebrating with various hymns, fifty interme. 
diate kalpas in full rolled away during w^hich the Lord 
Bakyaimini remained silent, and. the Lord produced such an, 
effect of magical power that the four classes fancied that It had-, 
been no more .than one afternoon®. 

The daughter of Sagara and the Naga-King believed that it 
was due to magic power that the lord arrived at supreme, per- 
fect enlightenment 

The magical powers which the Buddha wielded were be- 
lieved to be the result of his transcendent knowledge, but he 
employed his power always for beneficial purposes Happily 
no witchcraft is ascribed to him even by the Tantric Buddhism. 

The Bodhisattavas, the disciples of the Buddha, the preach- 
ers, and the sages all are invested with magic powers. In the 
ideal world of the later Buddhists, the beings can move in the 
firmament with their magic \ Anand-Bhadra, the keeper of the 

Baddharm Pundarika xi. '6., ® IticL, XIV. 

^ Baddharma Fundarika xiv. 6. 

4 Ibid., XI, page 253. S IbU., XX, page L 

« Ibid., Till, page 1^#. 'SB.®., VoL XXI. 
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Buddhistic ■ law is conceived as a great (xiiia emlowcfd wiHi 
magical power, whose word shall widely resound in all ipiartcrs 
of the world h The eighty thonsaiMi Bodhisattvas who once 
appeared before the Lord were all gifted with magical spells 
A Buddhist sage, besides many other virtues, possesses also the 
knowledge of magic spells which he obtains in a dream Tiie. 
Sramanas were weil-lmown for their magic arts. When King 
Ajatasatru put his father into prison a.nd the latter did not die 
when he was expected to die, it was believed that Ms death 
was delayed by some magic arts. The ■ warder of the jail told 
the king that Mahamandgalayana and ‘Piirpa approached liis 
father through the sky to preach the law to him. Ajatasatru 
readily believed that- it 'must be their art of spells causing 
illusion and delusion. that delayed the death of his wielded fatJier 
for so many days A 

In the form of riddhi, or the acquisition of supernat ural 
power, magic is a recognised attribute of the Arhats. Asanga, 
a great Buddhist scholar of the fourth century A.B., on the 
basis of Yoga doctrine of ecstatic union of the individual with 
the universal spirit, which had been introduced into Hiiicliiisin 
by Patanjali about 150 ■■ taught that by means of mystic 
formulas, dharanis and mantras, a state of mental fixity can be 
-reached®. The recitation of tho: Dharanis and Mantras was 
accompanied by music and certain distortion of the fiiigers 
known as mudras which figure so prominently in, the Tantric 
magic. Allied to Iddis is, the piriti® for-m of magic, which as 
practised by the Hinayanists, is, ' a reading of certain scriptures 
as an exorcism' against evil spirits in sickness. It addresses it- 
self to all spirits here assembled,” and says : — 


1 Saddharma Pundarika, m, p. 1~3. 

2 IMd, XII, page 258, 
s Xra, page 278. 

4 Amitayur dhy ana Sutra, part I. 

5 Yogioarya Bhumi Sastra. 

« IJhe particular suttas used for this purpose are Katana Sutta, 
Khanda-Paritta,"^ Mo.ra Paritta, Lhagagga Paritta, and the Atanatb^a 
Paritta, and the Anguli-mcda Paritta all of which are found in the 
Pirakas. 
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■ Therefore, hear me, O .Ye spirits, be friendly of the 
race ' of men, for eyery day and night they, bring yon their 
offerings, therefore keep diligent watch over thee ’’ 

The Naths, the followers of Nathism which according' to 
MM, H. P... Shastri is an off -shoot of , Yajrayanism, are still 
employed in some Eajputana states as professional magicians 
for averting locusts, and causing rain. In the states of Kotah, 
Bundi and Jhalawar there is a Nath for every three or four 
villages, holding rent-free land as fee for his performance of 
magic for the public good. 

The development of belief in the power of magic formulas 
is distinctly traceable in the texts of the later Buddhism. The 
Suttas or the sermons which were traditionally believed to be 
pronounced by the Lord were naturally regarded as sacred, and 
in course of time a mere unintelligent recitation of them came 
to be regarded as producing various good results. If one recites 
or even listens to the Dharma Pariyaya Sutta, for instance, he 
shall never have a mouth disease, his tongue is never sore, his 
teeth shall never faE out, never be black, yellow, unequal, his 
lips never become loathsome^. Further, by the study of this 
Sutta, one can discern the gods and demons, and the daughters 
of demons. He can also infer whether the child that a woman 
bears in her womb is a boy or a girl. He can also infer if 
a woman is big with a dead child. He can smell treasures 
hidden in the ground, money, gold, and jewellery 

If the recitation of what was supposed to be the sermon of 
the Lord could produce such marveEous results, was it too 
much to expect that the recitation of his or any other Buddhist 
deity’s name could also bring forth desired results? The 
smaEer Sukhavati Vyuha lays great stress on the fact that 
people can be saved or can be born in the land of Bliss, if only 
they remember and repeat the name of Buddha Amitabha two, 
three, four, five, six or more nights before their death, and it 
distinctly denies that people are bom in the Paradise of Amita- 


1 Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, 

2 Saddharma Fnndarika, XVII, page 10. 
8 Ihid., XVIIl, pages S2, BS. 
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bha as a reward or necessary result of good works performed in 
the present life, The new religion is not that as a man soweth, 
so he shall reap, but that as a man prayeth, so he shall be saved. 
Now if snob a thing as Nirvana was possible through mere 
recitation of a name, what difficulty could there be in obtain* 
ing considerably smaller desires ? Accordingly we find that if 
one utters the name of the Buddha all his sins are destroyed 
and expiated^. We are assured that if a man given up to 
capital punishment recites the name of Avalokitesvara, the 
swords of the executioners shall snap asunder, and the teeming 
goblins and giants shall lose the faculty of sight in their wicked 
designs Mighty spells, witchcraft herbs, ghosts, and spectres 
revert thither whence they come, when one thinks of Avalokites- 
vara*. If a man is surrounded by goblins, Nagas, demons, 
ghosts, or giants, who are in the habit of taking away bodily 
vigour, he has but to think of Avalokitesvara, ami they shall 
not he able to hurt one hair of his body 

The next step must have been the reoitai ion of dharanis 
which are classified as Atmadhaini, Granthadharani, Dharma- 
dharanl, and Mantradharani ®. Burnonf * in his Introduction to 
Indian Buddhism distinguishes between Mantra and Dharanl, 
but the distinction is more technical than real, and for all 
practical purposes the dharanl may bo taken as magic spells, 
which were pronounced or repeated for the obtainment of 
various desires. 

The tendency culminates in regular spells employed against 
snake bites or demons and sorcerers The Buddhist preachers 
were in the constant apprehension of an attack by a demon, 
giant goblin, sorcerer, imp, or ghost, to guard against which 
they were recommended to employ certaui talismanic words or 
spells. These charms were first given to men by Bodhisattava 
Mahasattava Bhaishagyacftrya with the approval of the Lord. 
I reproduce below the smallest of them : — 

i Amitayurdhywx-HutTtt, page m, 

^ Saddhama Ftmdarika, xxiv, page 407. 

3 IhU., page 414 . 4 Ibid., XXIV, page 414. 

^ Dharmasaagrah ia A.O. Aaoient Falm Iieavea Series , 

« Introduetioiial Histoire dii Buddhisme Indien, page 540. 

Mora Faidtta. ■- 
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Gyale Makagyale, Ukke Mukke, 

Ade, adavati, tritye trityayati, 

. Itini vitini kitird, tritye triyayati 

The spell is untranslatable and unintelligible. 

The superhuman beings mentioned in the Buddhist texts 
are Nagas, Goblins, GandhaiYas,'' demons, Gamdas^ Kimaras, 
greatserpents, men, and beings not human. They are always 
mentioned together but there is no ref erehce to their distin- 
guishing features. ■ We haye seen that the study of particular 
Suttas reveals them to a man and the recitation of the name of 
x4valokitesyara protects a man from their attacks. A party of 
giantesses named Lamba, Vilamba, KutadantI, Pushpadaiitl, 
etc., with their children and suits are reported to have once 
gone to the place' where the Lord was residing and offered Mm 
the help of their spells to protect the Buddhist preachers from 
hostile attacks, which the Lord accepted. The following is the 
charm ascribed to the giantesses'' , 

It! me, Iti me, Iti me, Iti me, Iti me, 
nime nime nime nime nime, 
ruhe ruhe ruhe rnhe ruhe 
stuhe stuhe stiihe stuhe stuhe 

Svaha 


^ Saddharma Pimdarika xxi, page 372. 
2 Ibid., XXI, page 374. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


Proceedings of an Ordinary Meeting of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held 
in the B.A. Lecture Theatre of Patna Col- 
lege on Saturday, the 31st January, 1931, 

■ , Pbbseht. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. F. W. JameSj Vice-President of 
the Society, presided. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch delivered an mteresting lecture on 
Orissa Sculpture’* and illustrated her subject with 
excellent lantern slides. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was moved ]>y Mr. K. F. 
Jayaswal. 

J. L. Hilo, 

Honorary General Secretary. 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on February 22nd, 
1931. 

Peesekt. 

The Hon* lii. Justice J. F. W. James (in the chair). 

]\!Er. G. E. Fawciis. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswai. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr, Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Coun- 
cil held on December 7th, 1930. 

2. Read and approved the Hon. Treasurer’s submission of 
the accounts for the months December, 1930 and January, 1931 . 

3. Read a letter, dated December 10th, 1930, from the 
Vice-Chancellor, University of London, Institute of Historical 
Research. 

Resolved: that Sir Edward Gait, Sir B. K. Mailick, and Mr. 
C. B. A. W. Oldham be invited to represent the Society at the 
Anglo-American Historical Conference to be held in London in 
July, 1931. 

4. Read the Mithila Pandit’s Report, dated January 5th, 
about the acquisition of Manuscripts. 

Resolved : that the Pandit should report, and recommend 
for |)urchase, specific MSS. of excellence. 

5. Read the Oriya Pandit’s application, dated December 
10th, 1930. 

Resolved : that since he is unable to attend at Patna, and 
since Government requires the cataloguing of MSS. to be com- 
pleted within a year, the Society dispense with his services. 

6. Resolved : that Pandit Chintamani Misra be offered the 
post of Oriya Pandit to the Society for the period of one year. 
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Resolved further : that, in accordance with Government’s 
letter No. 804-E, dated February 18th, 1931, Dr. A. F. Banerji-' 
Sastri and Dr. Hari Chand Sastri prepare a programme, to which 
the Oriya Pandit shall strictly adhere, so that the work may be 
completed within the time allotted. 

7. Resolved : that the Society’s lectures be advertised and 
persons desirous of attending be invited to apply to the Secre- 
tary. 

8. ■ Resolved :■ that the Secretary write to H.H.' the Maha- 
raja of Htitwa to repeat the generosity of his previous donation 
to the Society. 

9. Read the OjQSee Pandit’s application for leave, dated 
Pebrnary 7th, 1931. 

Resolved : that he be granted two months Privilege Leave 
as from April 7th, 1931, and that he be allow^ed to prefix Good 
Friday and the Easter Holidays to the leave granted, 

10. Resolved: that Pandit Eamknmar Chaube be elected 
member of the Society. 

11. Considered the request of the Bombay University Li- 
brary to be allowed discount on Journals ordered* 

Resolved ; that 10% discount be allowed to all Libraries on 
Journals purchased. 

J* L« Hmn, 

Honorary General Secretary* 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on March 15th, 1931 . 

■ . Pbeseot.' 

Tlte Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (io. the chair). 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Eai Sahib M. Ghosh. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr, Hari Chand Sastri. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting oi the Coun- 
cil held on February 22jiA, 1931. 

2. Read and approved the Honorary Treasurer's sub- 
mission of the accounts for the month of February, 1931. 

3. Passed the Agenda Paper for the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Society to be held on March 27th, 1931. 

Resolved : that the following be proposed to the meeting as 
Office-bearers and Members of the Council for the year 1931-32. 

President — His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.O.S.I., e:.c.i.e. 

Vice-President — The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 
M.A,, Barrister-at-Law. 

Secretary— Mx, J. L. Hill, m:.a. (Oxon). 

Joint Secretary — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 
Treasurer — Mr. Sham Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law. 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board : — 

Mr. K. P, Jayaswal, H.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., ra.D., Associate Editor, 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Seore- 
tary. Treasurer and Librarian, who are ex-oiiicio members) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., c.i.E., o.B.E. 

Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Ohaudhuri, b.a., b.l. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., ph.d. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, m.a., i).litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., e.l., m.l.c. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, m.a. 

Mr, D. N. Sen, m.a. 

Mr. H. Lambert, m.a. 

4, Read a letter, dated January 28th, 1931, from the 
Secretary XVIII International Congress of Orientalists, Tiftiden 

Resolved: that Professor Sten Konow and Sir Edward 
Gait be invited to represent the Society. 

Resolved further : that in the event of Professor Konow 
and Sir Edward Gait proving unable to attend the Congress, 

Professor J. Ph. Vogel be asked formally to represent the 
Society. 

o. Read the application of the Office Pandit for additional 
remuneration for having made three typed copies of the Cata- 
logue of the Society’s Library. 

Resolved: that the Pandit be granted the sum of Rs. 60. 

Resolved further: that the Catalogue be printed at the 
discretion of the Editorial Board. 

6. Elected Mr. R. Oh. Panda, l.b.i-., a member of the 

Society, 

7. Read the letter, dated February 17th, 1931, of the 
Superintendent of Archaeology, GwaHor State. 

Resolved : that the exchange of Journals with the Archeo- 
logical Department of Gwalior be permitted. 
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8. Read tlie letter, dated February 2iid, 1931, from the 
Rama ¥erma Research Institute, Trichur. 

Resolved : that no exchange of pnbiications was possible. 


■ J. L. Hile, 

Hmorary General Secretary. 


Annual Report of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for 1930-31. 

I. Membeeship. 

The total number of ordinary members and subscribers to 
the Journal on the 31st December, 1929, was 177. In the 
course of the ensuing twelve months the Society lost three of 
its ordinary members by death and two by resignation, and five 
subscribers to the Journal, a total loss of ten. On the other 
hand the names of five new members and of two new sribscri- 
bers to the Journal were enrolled. The total number of 
members and subscribers on the roll on the 31st December, 1930, 
was accordingly 174. Among the life-members there has been 
no change. The number of honorary members and life-members 
on the roll on the 31st December, 1930, was 13 and 15 respect- 
ively, making a grand total of 202. 

: ii. : 

During the period under review Volume XVI (Parts 1, 2, 3, 
and 4) of the Society’s Journal was published, containing 487 
pages and three plates: one of the Barli (Ajmere) Stone and 
two others of the Hiadol plate of Subhakaradeva. Part 1 of 
Volume XVII is in the Baptist Mission Press. 

The Editorial Board is the same as that of the year 1930. 

III. MEETmas. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 28th 
March, 1930, in the Wheeler Senate House. His Excellency 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson. President of the Society, 
presided. After the transaction of formal business the Vice- 
President, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. E. W. James, reviewed 
the work of the Society during the past year. The Rev. H. 
Hems, S.J., IHrector of the Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay, then addressed the Society. The subject of his 
learned address was “ Ramadeva Ray II, an unknown Emperor 
of Vijaynagara 


im 
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An ordinary Meeting of the Society was held on the 31st 
January, 1931. ' Dr. Stella Kramrisch ' of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity delivered an interesting lecture on Orissa Sculpture ’’ and 
illustrated her subject with excellent lantern slides. 

Meetings of the Council, elected at the last Annual General 
Meeting, were held on the 6th April, 27th July, 14th September. 
19th October, 7th December, 1930, 22nd February, and 15th 
March, 1931. 

■ IV. ' LlBBABr. 

During the year 210 books (298 volumes), of which 12 were 
Sanskrit and 4 Pali works, were added to the Library. Of the 
total 48 w^ere presented while 132 were obtained by exchange 
and 30 by purchase. On the 31st December, 1930, the Library 
contained 5,110 volumes, as compared with 4,812 at the end of 
the previous year. Out of the Mayurbhanj donation to the 
Library the sum of Rs. 206-12-5 was spent on books during the 
year. Books worth £226-17«. have arrived from England and 
books worth £25-11^. are on the way, 

V. SbABOH FOB Manijsoeipts. 

The search for manuscripts proceeded steadily throughout 
the year under the supervision of I^lr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr, 
A, P. Eanerji-Sastri. Pandit Vishnulal Sastri was employed in 
the Bhagalpiir district and catalogued 156 manuscripts during 
March and April, 1930, He also brought to light some old 
judgments. He was employed at Headquarters from April 24th 
to February 14th, to help Dr. Hari Chand Sastri in writing out 
the Introduction to Vol. II of the Catalogue of Mithila manu- 
scripts and to make some alterations and additions to the 
Jyotisha Volume of the Catalogue. The Pandit was on leave 
from July 28th to September 5th, 1930. The Oriya Pandit 
worked in the Jajpore and Baramba districts, cataloguing 426 
manuscripts and discovering two copper plate grants. Only 
unpublished and little known manuscripts have been recorded 
as a rule, and of these many have not been described in other 
catalogues. 

The services of the Oriya Pandit were available up to the 
30th of September, 1930, on which date the Government Grant 
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of Es. 1,020 a year for his maintenance expired. But in anti- 
cipation of a further grant he was engaged in Patna in pre- 
paring his work for the press till the 17th of November, when he 
went away on leave, and since he expressed his inability to join 
in Patna, the Council found itself forced to dispense with his 
services. 

A new Oriya Pandit, Pandit Chintamani Misra, has been 
appointed in his place and joined duty in Patna on the 10th of 
March, 1931. 

The Society still awaits benefactions on the part of some 
enlightened patron by whose financial aid it may undertake the 
publication of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Orissa. 

VI. General. 

The Society lost two of its keenly interested memiier.s by 
death. One was the late Honorary General Secretary, Mr. 
E. A. Horne, i.e.s., who vacated his office in the year 1929 on 
his departure to Aligarh as Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim 
University. The other was the well-known hi.storian, Prof. 
K. D. Banerjee, of the Benares Hindu University, w'ho was on 
our Editorial Board for some time, but resigned owing to ill 
health. 

The Sixth All-India Oriental Conference met with great 
success in December, 1930 under the auspices of the Society. 
His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Oris.sa kindly accep- 
ted the office of Patron and contributed much towards the sue- 
cess of the Conference. 

The following were added to our exchange list : — 

“Roeznik Orientalistyczny, Polish Archives of Oriental 
Studies ”, University of Lwow, Poland. 

“ India House, General Department,” Aldwych, London. 

VII. 

Thb annual statement of accounts is being presented by the 
Honorary Treasurer. 

18<^ March, 1931. 


J. L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary. 


Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Statement of Accounts from April, 1930 to February, 1931. 

A. The actuals for 1929-30 showed a closing balance of 
Bs. 55994-9-1 with the amount transferred to fixed deposit, viz., 
Bs. 8,600-0-0 the total balance to the credit of the Society was 
Bs. 14,594-9-1 at the end of 1929-30. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th February, 1931, 
the current account closing balance was Rs. 5,522-0-3. To this 
muvst be added the amount on fixed deposit, viz., Rs. 9,781-12-0 
which gives a total of Rs. 15,303-12-3. 

The position of the Society is, therefore, financially sound. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to the 28th 
February, 1931, amounted to Rs. 1,967-11-7. Up to the 28th 
February, 1930, the realised amount was Rs. 2,906-13-10. The 
estimate for the whole financial year was Rs. 2,000. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published litera- 
ture amounted to Rs. 1,899-15-0 up to the end of February, 1931 . 
For the same period last year, the amount was Rs. 749-15-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 135-11-9 up 
to February, 1931, which has been taken into current account. 

Large balances out of budget allotments are again a feature 
of the year which is drawing to a close. 


mh March, 1931. 


S. Bahabub, 
Hmorary Treasurer. 



STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Actuals u{p to Febrmnj 2^11%, 1931 


IlsTCOME- 


Actuals. Eevised Budget, 


Subscriptions .. 

Sale of Journal 
Miscellaneous (a) . . 

Postage Kecovered . . 

Sale of Catalogue of Mitbila 
Manuscripts 

Sale of Buchanan Pumea Beport 
Government Grant . , 
Government Grant . , 

Opening Balance : 

Hathwa Fund . . • * 

Darbhanga Fund . . 
Mayurbhanj Fund . . . . 

General Balance 


GbANB TOTAIi 


(a) This includes Bs. 5,135-11-9 received from Allahabad Bank 
(Fixed Deposit realised with interest). 


S. BahadxjBj 

Honorary Treasurer. 


\%ih March, 1931 
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Actwds up to February 2Sthy 1931. 

Expeotitubb. 

Actuals. Eevised Budget. 



Rs. ^ 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Establishment 

1,164" 

2 

3 

1,284 

0 

0 

Mithila Pandit . . . . 

989 

8 

8 

1,353 

0 

0 

Oriya Pandit . , . . 

813 

W 

0 

770 

0 

0 

Telephone 

260 

14 

0 

225 

0 

0 

Paper for Journal . . 

288 

4 

6 

342 

3 

0 

Printing Charges . . 

1,932 

12 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

Postage . . . . . . 

233 

14 

6 

425 

0 

0 

Stationery 

87 

12 

6 

100 

0 

0 

Library , . 

603 

11 

3 

1,000 

0 

0 

Electrical Charges . . 

300 

12 

0 

360 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

3,818 

6 

1 

3,710 

14 

0 

Out of Darbhanga Fund 

. . 

. . , 


1,025 

0 

0 

Out of Mayurbhanj Fund 

206 

12 

5 

5,161 

9 

llj 

Furniture 

65 

12 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous (a) . . 

6,382 

8 

0 

650 

0 

0 

Total . . 

17,129 

1 

2 

21,406 

10 

Hi 

Closing Balance (6). . 

5,622 

0 

3 

4,505 

15 

10 

Gkand Total . . 

22,651 

1 

5 

25,912 

10 



(а) This includes Rs. 6,000 sent to fixed Deposit. 

Rs. A. P. 

(б) Closing Balance Mayurbhanj Fund . . 3,891 13 J 

Darbhanga Fund . . 65 7 II J 

Hathwa Fund . . 455 8 1 

General Balance . . 1,109 3 3 

Gband Total . . 5,522 0 3 

General Balance in Fixed Deposit , . . . 4,135 6 0 

Current Account . . . . 1,109 3 2 

Gba2io> Total . . 6,244 9 2 

B , Bahapub* 

im March. 1931. Eoimary Treasurer. 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 


DevaaagarL 

iloman. 

Bevaiiagan. 

Roman., 

W 

a 

n 

t 

WT 

a 


th 

T 

i 


d 


i 


dh 




n. 


u 

xr 

p 


r or ri 

Ti 

ph 


f or ri 


b 

w 

1 


bh 


1 


321 


e 


y 


ai 


t 

«!ft 

0 

m 

1 

4 

an 

■ 

V 


k 

ir 

s 


kh 


' s^o^ sll; 

ir 

g 


S 


gh 


t 

¥ 

n 


1 


oh 

* (Anusvara) 

m 


chh 



w 

j 

t {Visarga) 







n 

X {JihvamMiya) 



. . ' 1 

' ) (; {TJpudhm5my(^). ; 



■ ' 

^ {-4wgffak^) 

i 


■■■■■'■ "4: 

Udatta 



dh 

Bvarita 

A 

at 


Anvdatta 



JOURNAL 

OF THE 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 
RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


VOL. XVXI.J 1931. [PARTS II-IIl. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— Mandasa Plates of Anantavarmadeva, 
Saka 913. 

By G. Ratnadas, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

These plates form one of the sets of copper plates lent 
to the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for .Epigraphy, 
Madras, for examination by the Raja Bahadur of Mandasa, 
a zamindari in the District of Ganjam. They are reviewed in 
the Epigraphical Report for 1917-18.^ I edit the inscription 
engraved on them with the help of the excellent ink impressions 
supplied to me by the Epigraphical department. 

The set consists of three rectangular plates measuring 7' by 
In each plate there is a hole about f"" in diameter, appar- 
ently intended to pass the ring which held the plates together. 
I have not seen the ring itself ; but the following account of it 
is given in the above mentioned Epigraphical Report.® The 
set is hung together on a ring which carries a fixed circular seal 
(1 inch in diameter) on the surface of which are cut in relief, 
in the place of the bull, usually appearing on the seals of 
the Eastern Ganga Kings, the orescent at the top ; a fish in 
horizontal position in the middle and an elephant goad in 
similar position at the bottom. No legend is engraved on it/’ 

It may be mentioned here, in this connection, that the 
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crescent and the elephant goad are found along with a bull on 
the seals of the Nadagam plates of Vajrahasta,’’ of the copper 
plates of Narasimhadeva II,® and of the Chieacole plates of 
Maharaja Satyavarmadeva.® The fish, carved in the place 
usually occupied by the bull, was probably the crest of the 
Kadamba dynasty, the family to which the donor belonged. 
But Dr. Fleet in his Kanarese dynasties, p. 560, mentions the 
lion crest of the Kadambas; yet, the seals attached to the 
grants of Vajrahasta III* (s. 971) and of Devendravarma, son 
of Eajendravarma,® contain ,the fish together with the bull. 
Perhaps the crest on the seal of the plates under examination 
intimates the union of the Kadamba family with the Ganga 
d3masty.” 

The edges of the plates are raised in rims to protect the 
writing from wearing out. The inner sides of the first and the 
third plates and both sides of the .second are engraved. The 
size of the letters is about and the whole inscription occupies 
37 lines. The letters are all rectangular in shape and the 
engraver seems to have tried to reduce all curves into rect- 
angles. 

The characters present a curious mixture of Nagari (as 
OTitten in the south) e.g., in g in in ’Jjif, w in 

swit in 1. 1. ^ in 1. 2 ; 1. 3, etc., Grantha, e.g., w in 
1. 2 ST, *r, ?r in 1. 7 ; etc., Telugu, e.g., ^ in ssare, 1. 1 ; sr in 
sr^T 1. 3 ; in 1. 8 *i!T in 1. 3, etc., and Oriya, e.g., ^ in n in 
1. 1 ; 5? in 1. 2 ; 5T in 1. 3, 5 in 1. 4, ^ in 1. 3. in 1. 5, 
etc. Of the 738 tetters forming the charter 199 are Nagari, 59 
Telugu, 101 Grantha, 157 Oriya, and the rest are similar to 
those that are found in the charters of the earlier Ganga Kings 
of Kalinga. 

The addition of vowel signs to consonants is as in Oriya, 
e.g., (1. 4), (1. 4), (1. 8), lisifl (1. 8). In 

some cases, the long vowel sign found in the earlier Kalinga 
plates is found, e.g., (1. 3), (1. 8), xrr'^f (1. 20). is Oriya all 

i Above Vol. JV, No. 24. 
a LXV. Part I, No. 3. 1896. 
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:tliroiigh;e;.g.; (1. l3),.^Tf%irr (1. 

is Oriyainasr^^P 24), ancl5^H«r(L 27). -Qf is Oriya 

Ie (L'2), (1. 23), (1. 16), ifW^',(L 1-8), %ww 

(1. 37) ; % is another Oriya letter found nsed in the document, 
K after a consonant is written as in Oriya, e.g., (1. 2), wrift 

(1. 16), (1. 7), (1. 8), TOT (1. 8), -CTT^ (1. 23), 3rr in 

(1. 14), (L 3), (L 5), is an Oriya letter. ^ stands both 
for va and ba, e.g., (1. 25), (1. 16), (L 17), 

(1. 23). In the beginning of a syllable the Oriyas use for ya. 
In this document this distinction in the use of ya is found, e.g., 
(1. 6), (1. 29),?^Vf^W (h 3l^;. But the same sound sym- 
bol is used for the palatal m in (1. 21), KTsft (1. 16), 

(i. 20), sfT^ (1. 35) cf. of the ilndhra inscriptions. 
Similarly ^ is dental in the beginning of a syllable and palatal 
in other places. To represent the latter sound the Nagari ^ is 
used as in (1. 2), w (1. 11), WW (1. 12), (1. 12), 

(1. 29), (11. 31 and 32), (L 37), WTW (1.37). The 

Telugu is used to represent the dental sound, e.g., (I. 1), 

(1. 2), ft^wwTl%frwT (L 2). But the engraver was not con- 
sistent in the use of these two sound symbols. The Telugu ^ is 
used for the palatal sound and vice versa, cf. (11. 31 and 
32) and (1. 33). Bub he draws a difference between the 
Telugu and the Grantha sr. The latter he uses when it does 
not coalesce with consonants, e.g., (i. 1), (1. 3), 

(1. 4), (1. 5), (1, 6), sffww (1. 7), (1. 7). In conjunc- 
tion with consonants the Telugu ir is used, e.g., (1. 3), 

(1. 8), (1. 14), «rsrs?tifr (1. 15), and also before x, e.g., (1. 5), 

(1. 3), ww. Except in (1. 36), where the Telugu if 
is used for in all other places the palatal sound sign is rightly 
used, iff in (1. 8) ; 4 in are written as in Telugu. 
Four sibilants are used ; ^ in sffiffef (1. 4) and in (1. 35) is 
written as in Oriya. But in (L 18) the Oriya ^ is used for 
In (L 26), fkmx (1. 3), ^ (1. 7), (1. 15), and 

(1. 15) the correct symbol of the sound is used; but in other 
places w stands for ^ e.g., {i 1), (1. 1), (1. 2), etc. 

The Grantha iC also is similarly dealt with, e.g., w in sim«[ (1. 2), 
(1. 3), ^URfw (1. 8), etc., and n in (1. 5), (1. 12). The 

Nagari ^ is used for ^ in (L 1) ; for w in (1. 8) 
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(11 31 anti 32) ; in^m (1. 33), (1. 35), and (1. 36), it 

• stands for its natural sound, Ckantlm ^ is used to give the 
pure palatal sound in (I 7), m (I 7), (1. 8), etc., 

but the letter for the mtmtha ya is used in places which have 
been shown already. : ^ for W is used in (L 5). is every- 

where grantha and ^ and w are Nagari. In (1. 36) the 
final vowel has the Oriya sound of short It should be pro- 
nounced like o in no. The nasal before a consonant is changed 
to mmsvara as in Telugu, e.g,, (1. 2), (I 8), 

fu (I 10), m (1. 14), (11. 18 and 20). In some places the 

nasal is changed to correspond to the consonant following it, e.g., 
(1. 3), (1. 14), fn^iWT^^r (1. 24) both animmra and the 

nasal are used in jK'adammra (1. 16). 

It is believed that the copper plate grant of Narasimliadeva 
IV of Orissa^ is the earliest epigraphical recoiul that contains 
Oriya -words. But it has been shown at>ove that Oriya letters 
and modes of spelling are used in tins Kalinga grant, 

(1. 36), (1. 24), (I 34), fugq (1. 33), arc Oriya words 

found in the grant. Prom the oliservations made above with 
regard to the confusion in the use of w, \ % it may also be 
inferred that Oriya was the spoken language at the time of this 
charter. For, the confusion amongst these sibilants is found 
when the Oriyas speak. The same kind of confusion is also felt 
betw'een the dental and palatal Distinct sound symbols for 
antastlia and murdhanya ya are found used as in Oriya. It 
appears, therefore, that the Oriya had been in use, though not 
wholly in public documents, even in the early |)art of the 10th 
century, when this document was written. It must have been 
the home language of the people. 

Similarly the scribe does not appear to be consistent in the 
rules of Sandhi and grammar. In and 

(1. 5) he changes the visarga corresponrliiigly ; but in <s!W 
(U. 8 and 9) he drops it. Such vagaries are too many to mention 
here. I, therefore, corrected them in the foot-notes to the text. 

ANANTAVARMADEVA was . the sovereign king at the 
time’ of; the charter and he was, identified with the ANANTA- 


t VoL LXIV, part 1, No. 2. 
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VARMA VAJEAHASTADEVA; 5^nfo7m^^^^^ of the Narasi- 

patam,^ the Mackas Museum^ and the Nadagam^ plates. The 
Chikkali,^ and the Boddnpadn^ plates are two other charters 
of the latter king recently discovered. All these five char- 
ters uniformly differ from the plates under review, not only 
in style but in composition of letters as well. The gotra and 
the genealogy of the family found in the five sets are cons- 
picuous by omission in these Mandasa plates. Above all, the 
king of these five charters was a MaharajadMfajy and Trika- 
lingddMpati while the king of our plates was a simple Maharaja 
and did not possess the title Trikalingadhipati, which title was 
much coveted by the Gangas of Kalinga in the east and the 
Kalachuri and Chedi Kings on the west.® 

In spite of such differences the mistaken identification was 
caused by the mistaken interpretation of the passage intimating 
the Saka year. ' Sakdbde iiava-Mtaha sapta-raaa tama ’ (L 15) 
was understood to mean Saka 976 (L 34). In the expression 
mentioning the Saka years, the addition of ' iataka ’ to Jiava 
clearly denotes that 9 was in the hundreds place ; but no such 
index is attached to sajyta. Therefore sapta-rasa means 7 and 6 
units, i.e., 13. So the date of the charter is Saka 913 clearly. 
If it had been intended to mean 76, the place value of sapta 
would have been given. If the place value of * nava ^ had not 
been given, the figures had to read backwards. 

Then the expression giving the regnal years requires a little 
elucidation. In line 34, they are expressed by 
padndm 15’. ^Samastha’ is an Oriya word used to express 
the regnal years in documents ; ^ the figure 15 clearly indicates 
the meaning of the word ‘padndTo\ which is a mis-spelling for 


1 Above Voi. XI, No. 14. 2 Above Vol. IX, No. il. 

3 Above Vol. IV, No. 24. 

4 BMrati, Vol. II, No. 2, p, 138 ff. 5 Ibid., Vol. Ill, No. 5, p. 83 If. 
^ Journal of Andhra Besearch Society, Eajamandnj, Vol. I, Part I, Tri- 

Jcalinga, 

7 A large niunber of documents in Ganjam District given in Banga- 
chary's Topographical lists give the date in Samastha years. The Oriya 
inscriptions in Mukhalingam and Simhachalarn temples also give the date 
in Samastha years. 
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* pandraro ’ the Oriya word for 15 ; the final ^ ra ’ is the ordinal 
termination. The charter was issued in ‘ sammiha jmndrdro 15 
and it is now necessary to explain tliis system of reckoning. . 

This Samastha system is similar to the Aiika reckoning 
explained by Mr. M. Chakravarti in his article on the Eastern 
Ganga Kings of Orissad The chief special characteristics are 
given thus : — 

‘=‘{1) 1 and all figures ending in 0 and 0 (except 10) 
should be omitted. 

(2) The last Aiika year of one king anil the first aiika 
year of the succeeding king (i.e. 2) fall in the 
same year.'" 

This system is still in vogue and in Almanacs and horoscopes 
the regnal year (Samastha or Ahka) of the reigning prince of 
Puri is given along with the Kaliyuga and ^aka years. 

According to this reckoning, Samastha 15 gives only IB 
years of actual reign. The donor must have been crowned in 
Saka 901. This is 50 years prior to the Anantavarma Vaj- 
rahastadeva that was crowned in Saka 060. The king that was 
reigning over Kalinga 59 years prior to the donor of the Nada- 
gam plates was Kamarnava IV. According to the Vizagapatam 
plates of Anantavarma Choda Gangadeva, Kamarnava IV ap- 
pears to have reigned from Saka 895 to Saka 915 ; but according 
to the Nadagam plates he reigned from Saka 888 to Saka 915. 
In both the final year is the same. On the authority of the 
plates under study, the donor seems to have come to the estate 
in Saka 90L 

Aymntavarma by which the king of our plates is mentioned, 
is not a name but an imperial title. Copper plate grant of 
Narasimhadeva II, ^ informing about Kolahaia, mentions tliat 
Kolahala became the first Ana%tamifma. Sa^eva^nanta- 
varmS = bhavat.’* Then came Kolahala and he became the king. 
TrikalingEdhipati Vajrahasta was Anantavarma ; his grandson 
Choda Ganga was Anantavarma, Raja Raja, the father was 
called the Devendravarma in the copper plate No. 4 of App. A. 
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EpigrapMcal Report for 1918-19. ' ' TMsis the' oiilj set 
covered of this king; yet it may be assumed that an Aiianta- 
varma is succeeded by a son, Bevendravarma, vrho isv in Ms 
turn, succeeded by an Anantavarma. Working on this dis- 
covery backwards, Gundama II was an Anantavarma and 
before him Vajrahastadeva IV, alias Anayahkabhima, was an 
Anantavarma and Kamarnava IV was an Anantavarma. ' Deva " 
is added to the imperial title when the name of the king is not 
given ; but when both the title and the name are given, it is 
added on to the name alone, e.g., Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva, 
Anantavarma Choda Gangadeva. As the plates under review 
contain a charter issued by a vassal of the king, it is but meet 
that the king is mentioned by his imperial title only, and deva 
is added on to it. Bo Anantmarmadem, 

The inscription gives two other titles of the king, Parama- 
hhattaraka and Pammamaheivara are the two titles which are 
not found in the charters of the earlier Ganga kings but are 
found in the grants of Vajrahasta V, and Choda Ganga. Perhaps 
these titles were assumed when sway over a greater country 
had been secured. Western Chalukyan Satyasraya assumed 
Paramesmra as a special title after his victory over Harshavar- 
dhana of Uttarapatha. The KaUnga kings Prithivivarmadeva,’^ 
Trikalingadhipati Vajrahastadeva and Choda Gangadeva^ are 
the rulers, subsequent to the king of our plates, that bore these 
two titles. The Vajrastadeva of the Parlakimidi plates ^ was 
neither a TrihalingddJii'pati^ a Parameivara nor a Pammabhat- 
taraka, yet Dr. Keilhom identified him with the Vajrahasta of 
the Nadagam plates. In this comiection it may be mentioned 
that such mistakes are unavoidable when the identification 
is entirely based on synchronism. 

From several points of view the Parlakimidi plates appear 
to be older than the plates under review : — 

1, The shape of the letters and the proportion of Nagari 

and other characters used. 

2, The letters cha, dha, bha, and sa, which have been 


i Above VoL IV, ISTo. 26, 
3 Above Vol. Ill, No. ai. 


3 lud. Ant. Vol. XVII, Nos. 178-180, 
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considered by scholars, like. Dr* Hnltclm , to 'test 
the period of an insoription,^ are older, tlmii those , 

employed in otir plates. 

The Oriya influence, so much felt in our plates is not, 
to be found in those of Parlaldmidi, except in. a 

few letters, e.g., % (L 8). 

4. ■ IJgrakhedi of the Kadamba family mentioned in the' 
Parlaldmidi; plates must be an ancestor of Dliar- , 
■ ■ makhedi of our plates. ■■ BMmakhedi was the 

father of the donor of these Mandasa plates ; tJgra- 
khedi must have been at least the father of this 
Bhamakhedi who was only a village pal a lea. By 
their prowess and faithfxp ness to their king, they 
might have risen from generation to generation, 
from the position of a village head to that of a 
MalmmandaUimra* 

So the Vajrahastadeva of the Parlaldmidi plates may be 
identified with Vajrahasta III, who was about 75 years earlier 
than the Anantavarmadeva of the Mandasa plates under review. 

The donor of the grant was Dharmkhedi, the son of Bha- 
makhedi of the Kadamba family. He had subdtied the enemies 
in the west of the mountains by the five kinds of sounds (L 
pancha-mahasabdaneka4uryarav6trasita=rati satruh) and (be-, 
came) the IlahSmandahJmrah and paneba pishayd-ssdMpatih * 
The province over which he ruled was called the district (vishaya) 
of panclia-patra. 'This grant records the gift, by this Bharma- 
khedi, of the village called Madhipatharakhanda in Maliendra- 
bhoga, a part of the district, to an individual called Erukala- 
jadau, the dark grandson of Dharmaka and the son of Kesara. 

The village is said to have been situated in Mahendra- 
bhoga. Bhoga ® means wealth or property. So Mahendra-bhoga 
means the property or region of the (momiain) Mahendra i.e., 
the region around the Mahendragiri. Such mountainous regions 
are indicated by the addition of the word " bhoga ’ in some old 
records. Hamani-bhdga in Dhanantara® plates and Manda- 


1 ibid.], Tol. Ho. 10, para 4. 

s ^ Above Vol. XV, Ho. 14* 
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bhoga in the Dodra^ inscription may be cited as examples . 
The region around Mahendragiri now forms the zamindari 
of Mandasa where the plates are also discovered. It is in this 
region that the village of Madhipatharakhanda should be sought 
for. ' Patharakhanda (84°34' E.' Long. 18°54' N. Lat.) of the 
Indian Atlas sheet Ho. 108 may ■ be identified with this old 
village. 

Pancha-patra-vishaya is said, in the present grant, to 
include the region of Mahendra mountain ; and the Parlakimidi 
plates say that Laiika-kona was in this vishaya. The latter 
may be identified with the village Lanka ( 84 "’ 57 ' E. Long. 19 '' 4 ' 
H. Lat.) in the Jurada estate which lies to the north of the 
Mandasa zamindari. Considering the physical aspect of these 
two estates, the remaining three parts of the vishaya may be 
presumed to be hilly or rocky. The word ^ patra which must 
have been used to denote the rocky nature of the countiy, is a 
mis-spelling of the Griya word ' pathhara ’ which means 'a rock h 
* Pancha-pathhara ’ in Oriya means the five rocks. The present 
plates also inform us that the donor had subdued the enemies 
in the west of the mountaiirs pancha- 

mahd^abda==:neka4uryaravdtra8itas=:rati chahrdh (11. 16-18). So 
he was the lord of the hill tracts during the time of Kamarnava 
IV, as there was a manya-sultan {the lord of the hills) during 
the time of the Mahammaclans and an Agent to the Governor 
of Madras in these days. The control of the hill tracts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam has been necessary even from the 
tenth century, if not earlier. 

Since this pancha-pathhira vishaya is found to embrace 
within its limits the five rocky regions now known as the estates 
of Mandasa and Jurada, it must have extended from the river 
Mahendratanaya in the south to what is now called the Chikati 
zamindari in the north and from the sea in the east to the 
Vamsadhara river in the west. Jayantyapiira said to have been 
the chief seat of the vishayddhipati^ must have been situated 
within the limits of this Vishaya. Jallantra-cottah (84®36' E* 
Long., 18°57' H. Lat.) ^ is an old place and its port Barwah is 


1 Wp. Bep, 1921, Fart 11, -p. 96. ^ Indian Aihs sheet, No. 108. 
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mentioned by Ptolemy as the point wlience tlie sailors struck 
across the' Bay of Bengal in sailing to the opposite coast 4 
Jallantm-cottah and its surroundings eontain relics' of antiqua- 
rian interest.^ So the Jayantya-pura of old may be Mentiied 
with the modern Jallantra. Subsequently I learnt that, near 
this Jallantra-cottah is a village by name Jayantyapura. 

The chief residence of the king was Kalinganagara which, in 
this charter is, written as Kulmga-mra^dMvSsalm,, the head- 
quarters of the people of Kalinga. 

The royal order was attested by Ranaka Vetti-kurao .and 
it was transmitted to the parties concerned by om Samanta 
Nala Chanclala Sanda. The word Chandala indicates that the 
messenger was one of the untouchable class. Amongst the 
Oriya untouchables is a sect called the Smmintiya^ a corruption 
of which is Sdmanta, Sanda, ^anda, or Shanda means an emas- 
culated attendant.'^ In Ganjam, and Vizagapatam an attend- 
irnt of the untonchable class is maintained in every village and 
his duties are to go on errands sent by the village headmen and 
to watch the village at nights. He is called hdriki in Telugu and 
danddsi in Oriya. From this documeut it appears that this 
system of maintaining a village watchman is not a modern insti- 
tution but has been in vogue from the tenth century a.i>. 


■-."'/TEXT. 

. . First Plate. . , , 

3 — <T ^fNrf^JT 




1 Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency ^ Voi. II. 

2 Sewells^ Lists of Antiquities, 

s Ganjam Distriot Manual, p. 160. 

^ Monier WilMams Sanskrit Dictionary, 

5 ^ 'Rmd or 

Read gifm ■ ■ s Bead 
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s-‘srR[^] |i9T^*r ^- 

7— ^=g^®wwf5rcr sr-srai®^® iraTinfsrsf- 

8 - ?rj?s©wrsfr ®3rd^5R:3r’5T[> ] 

9 - f5TWfHf^’ir5fT<tw‘®3r*WaR^3B^^jrTfW3r“ 

1 1 - 


Second Plate — First side. 

12 - ^^€fm5|?n*r<8rTyr^r^5w>?[mPE?ir 

13 - eft TTCTJTif ’5?;[:]wr»?f T?:^[l' ]*TTcnf«r^T“TnTrgvncr[s] 

14-^r%^?:[> jwrara'f 5TfifW2rf[ 


is-rr^ srw^ici^ ^TKC^WcT^'' si^r*Rsrra^f«- 



i7-=^[ar]cft?;^® jrw?Tais^T%^ f^’C^ft'WTf^afT- 


19-®^ ^WT%f%^®^^cT[!] xn^T5T pi 

20 - 

21- ^*s^fw^T w>rxr^ ihi^rfh wm- 

22- TT^fcT fgr%rfrs^ wrcTt[i] ?Tt’^jr ^rf^tr- 


1 Read ^tsT ® Read ^WSg 

Os ^ 

4 Read^Sr^ SRead^'i^tH 

7 Read 8 Read 

10 Read MT’ftMisrfSm or 


12 Readf^spT 

Bead^W 
18 Bead 


13 Read 
13 Bead 
i» Bead fit 


3 Read ^ITW 
3 Bead 

0 Read^fWt 

11 Readfl^ 
1^ ReadflS 
17 Read «!# 


20 Read oft-^ciTTf^r*^ 


21 Bead 


22 Bead ^ Read 

24 Bead wrm^TSf ^Wwfk ^wfmfn' 
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Second I’late — Secoiwi aide. 

24- ;?? cT^?r*r[> ] 

25- lisr 5Er4imTf^f5|cT al^%^v^T'‘^ asr- 

26- 5rt^ »ifj7fW*nW®fWT^T^[«rT]=f^T4f^ ^W^T- 

27- ^ ifw[*]Tn'crTtTT’5rT®3[;Tf?rsrT ’Erm^rt ’ 

28 - ’eftHRW50;t|r[l]5^?nf^JIT%fW’^[!— 

29- ji'€[j] ^ro[?:]^ 5rT®*nTJT '3 -h- 

30- ®-^ #t:wm^[i]^“^(SfT 

31- €t“^T[i]5rTC5BiT ^ftfcT €tw[i]wT?r^ 5ctfiitr ^- 

32- ^®5rT[|]^ft5iiSfT ?rrw ITOT^*fT[l]tXT5i ■^’pff- 

Third Plate. 

33- ^%JE^f?rfira ans?ftfrT[i]'%5f'«i j?t35n[i]5ErmT- 

34- “^ TT5KT TC^'ffSfT 

35- ^®f^^r?;T[i]?rf3 sr^?r ^c’firrf® wT^sr 

36- 1^-% I5»ft:[ll]%ff |i3a^ ^CT®?#t[rj%cTm 5^TiT^*T-' 

37- 5Sf 

1 Bead qrif^Jirflr 

2 Bead apn^ '5f note the difference of ai in anil's and sjsftS^ 

3 Bead afT«ff«BTfiTWaTtfTf^fiBW 4 Bead «? 

6 Bead trftr ifPRn^ cf. E.P. lud. Vol. XI, Xo. 14, 11. 55-56, 

6 Bead ftr^MrrWiTO 1 Bead 

8 Bead^TWPsrt ^ » Read ^ fWT m 

30 Bead ST^'dff 

11 Bead fw 

1* Bead ^f[i] =#tJ5[r trt irif ftiTi[i]?:?i:TS5 
1® Read 5irw^i[i] 

1* E«ad !iFfn^ here fim?: is Oriya. 

M Bead ^ tp?5R(t %% 9 «WTOrn*m^ ^ 

>6 Read snS»l<P!t « 

17 Read-t-#^# ■:■ '■ ■ 
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Abstract of Contents. 

Tlie illustrious AnautaTOimadeva of the family of the 
Gangas who had the stains of Kali washed by making obeisance 
to, the lotus feet of the 'Go karna established on the golden sum- 
mdt.of mount Mahendra; whose' feet were brightened by the 
lustre of the crest- Jewels of the circle of chieftains subdued by 
his valour ''; who was' the. devout worshipper of Mahesvara ; who 
meditates on the feet of Ms father and mother ; and who was 
the over-lord of the whole Kalinga ; w^as reigning at Kalinga- 
nagara, where in rows of white palaces abided the valarous and 
the learned. 


In the Saka year 913, Kanaka Dharmakliedi, the son of 
Kanaka Ugrakhedi, , the devout worshipper of Mahesvara, (born) 
ill the ' spotless family of the Kadambas, who had terrified^ a 



, Paiicha-inaha-^abda' is an expression generaliy loixnd .in- Copper- 
'plate grants. Yet it has not been satisfactorily explained. In Ramayana 
(Knmbakonam, Madhava Vilas Edition VI, 96. 35) 




tra%; -sw^: w*! VTWW i 

A great sound was then made by the rikhasas with the Mydahgas, 
patals, conches, and trumpets and also with the arrows let fly hither and 
thither. 

It may be an accident that only five sound producing things are men- 
tioned here. Not only five sounding instruments were taken into the 
battle-field but many jmore. In Mahabharata we read of the warriors 
striking terror into their enemies’ hearts by blowing on their concha. So 
the expression cannot be taken to mean the great sound produced by five 
instruments. In the Ramayana the sound of the flying arrows is one of 
the five mentioned whereas in the documents the tunt-rava is not included 
in ‘ pancha It appears that * pancha ’ in the compound has the same 
significance as the ^ pancha ’ in ‘ panchasya ’ which means a lion. Pan- 
chasya=pancha (spreading) and asya=mouth. (H, H. Wilson). In like 
manner Pancha-maha^abda means pancha= spreading; maha=sgreat; sab- 
da=sound, i.e., the great spreading sound. This appears to be the correct 
sense conveyed by the compound ; for, if the war sound does not spread 
over the whole field how can it terrify the enemy ? The right significance 
of the expression is * the great war sound The word ‘ panchaka’ means 
a battle-field. The pancha-inaha-4abda signifies the sound that fills the 
whole battle-field and makes all other sounds suppressed. The expression 
* Paficha-mahaiabda-tuniravotrB^ita ’ means the great (maha) and the 
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host of enemies to the west of the mountains and who was the 
governor of the five mountainoiivS districts (PaneJiapatra Vishaya) 
issues (the following order) to the chief and other servants of 
the king (as well as) to the freemen (janapadali) of the district. 

Be it known onto yon (that) for the favour of all beings 
towards onr father, mother and ourselves, the village of 
Madhipatharakanda, in the region of Mahendra, free from all 
obligations and taxes, ^ has been granted by ns to one Ern- 
kalayadava, the son of Kesara and dark grandson of Dhamaka, 
with libations of water, by means of a copper-plate charter that 
it might last as long as the son, the moon and the Earth last. 

Then the boundaries of the village arc given. 

The charter is dated in the Samasta io (the regnal year). 

Then an imprecatory verse. 

The charter was attested by Vettikiirao, and Samanta 
Nala Chandala. Sanda transmitted it (to the parties con- 
cerned). 


spreading (pancha) sound of the flying arrows. In latter times the vassals, 
according to their deserves were granted by thoir suzeroign lords the par- 
ticular drams that each should sound whenever he goes o\it ; or at parti- 
cular times in the day at his headquarters. During the Mahainmadan 
times these were the Phahka (a big drum) and Now-bath (the nine kinds of 
drums) and the vassals of the Nabob were allowed to use them as an 
honour ; considered in this light the Paucha-maha4abda may mean the 
five kinds of war drams ; these are, as seen in use now, the kettle-drum, 
the gong, the trampet (kahali), the horn (it is a brass tube curved like 
horn) and the conch. It is a great honour conferred on a vassal if he is 
allowed to use these five Idnds whenever and wherever he goes out, either 
to do homage to his suzereign or into the battle-field. 

^ — No assessment is to be made on the land just Uke 

unarable land. B.A.S., July, 1926, pp. 488-9. So I translated into “free 
from taxes’*. 
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II.— Studies ill the Folk-lore of North Bihar. 

No. I.— The Indigent Brahman and 
the Helpful Birds 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

The items of North Bihari folk-lore, which form the subject- 
matter of these studies, have been collected by me from a 
Bihari Brahman named Bikram Pathak who lives in the village 
Pathaktoh near Hathwa in the Gopalganj Sub-division of the 
district of Saran in North Bihar. As these have not been 
published before, I am now publishing the same with some 
notes. I am giving below the first instalment of these studies 
which is named ‘‘ The Folk-tale of the Indigent Bmhmmi and the 
Helpful Birds"" 

Once upon a time there lived a very indigent Brahman 
who, even by begging, could hardly earn enough wherewith to 
support himself and his family. So, one day, he made up his 
mind to go out into the wide, wide world in search of a fortune, 
saying that he would either succeed in achieving his object or 
die in the attempt. 

One day he started from his home with the aforesaid object 
in view. It so happened that, by the side of the road by which 
he was going, there was a large tree at the roots of which there 
lived a ferocious tiger who used to kill the wayfarers who 
travelled by that way and, after feeding upon their flesh, used 
to take their valuable belongings and hide the same underneath 
the ground. While, up above the tree, there lived among its 
branches a parrot and a goose. These two birds were on 
friendly terms with the ferocious tiger. 

In the course of his journey, the indigent Brahman was 
about to arrive at this tree, not knowing that there lived a 
ferocious man-eating tiger at its roots, J ust at this moment, the 
parrot and the goose from their habitation at the top of the 
tree, saw the indigent Brahman coming near the tree. Seeing 
the danger into which the latter was running, they made up 
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their mmclto saTe him from a horrible cloalli. With this object 
ill view, they flew down from the iree and told tlie tiger that 
Ms deceased father's gum or spiritual precieptor was coming to 
him and that he shoiiid, therefore, go out to receive the latter 
with all due honour and bring him to his lair. The tiger did as 
he w'as advised, by Ms two bird-frlencls to do a-nt!, bringing the 
indigent Brahman to his lair, entertained the latter very hospi- 
tably and confe.rred ' on the latter all the wealth that he had 
amassed by; killing /the wayfarers, Hie Brahman was very 
glad in obtaining’. this ■ untold wealth, and, after a feiv days, left 
for his own home, - Having arrived there, be and his family 
lived in great affluence' and happiness. 

In the; ';course-:::.of a few years, all I he wealth that the 
Brahman had obtained from tlie tiger wa-s spent and he became 
poor again. 

Ho, therefore,' made up his mind lo go to the tiger again 
and obtain from the latter a fresh supply <d’ weultli. With this 
object ill view, he" again staric^d on his journey towards the 

place where the tiger-' lived. 

Now, in the course of the years whidi had elapsed since the 
Brahman's first visit,, one of the helpful l)irds— the parrot— had 
migrated to another, forest; .while tho other helpful bird— the 
goose — had died. In their place a jackal and a crow had come 
there and became the tiger's advisers. The crow used to live on 
the tree ; "while the jackal used to dwell with the tiger at the 
foot of the tree. These two now friends of tho tiger used to 
assist the tiger in killing wayfarers and to feed upon the 
remains of the latter's corpses after the same had been consumed 
by the tiger. 

But, in a tree which grew close to the tree at the foot 
whereof the tiger dwelt, a new helpful bird had came and taken 
up Ms residence thereon. This new bird used to warn travel- 
lers who unknowingly came that way and thus saved them 

from being killed by the tiger, 

,, This new helpful bird saw from the top of the tree that the 
Brahman . wa^ unwittingly coining near that tree with the 
object of paying ^ visit to the tiger. He, therefore, thought it 
highly advisable to inform the Brahman of the change which 
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had taken place in the tiger’s entourage and to warn him 
of the danger he was rimning into. With this object in view, 
he flew towards the Brahman and bawled out the following 
rhyme: — 

V JT% I 

8. ^mr fsjTTR B ” 

Translation. 

1. The parrot has gone to Nikunjavana. 

2. The goose has died (lit., has gone to Kailisa or 

heaven). 

3. 0 Brahman 1 go to your own home. 

4. The crow and the jackal are (now the tiger’s) advisers.” 

Hearing these words of warning, the Brahman retraced his 
steps and returned home. He was thus saved from being killed 
by the tiger and eaten up by him and his wicked friends, the 
Jackal and the crow. 

The leading idea which xmderlies the foregoing folk-tale is 
that a human being is saved from death by three helpful birds. 

Now the question arises : under what category of folk-tales 
should this new North Bihari folk-story be classified 1 


No. O— The Magic Fiddle That Blabbed 
out the Raja’s Secret 

By Sarat Chandra 

The second instalment of these studies is a North Bihari;: 
folk-tale entitled The Magie Fiddle Ihat Blabbed out the BdjS's 
It is as follows : — 

Once upon a time there lived a Raja who had two horns 
growing out from his forehead. He was very much ashamed 
of this abnormal growth on his forehead and did not at ail 
wish that anybody should know of this fact. Whenever a 
barber shaved him, he saw these horns. Fearing lest he would 
divulge his secret to the world at large, the Raj^ used to have 
him killed. In this way, one barber after another shared 
the same fate. Coming to know of this, the remaining barbers 
refused to come and shave the Raja. At last, the Raja 
managed to procure an idiotic liarher and kept him confined in 
a well-guarded house so that, after shaving him the latter 
might not go out, mix with the outside public and inform 
the latter of the EajS’s secret. But the forcible method by 
which the barber was compelled to keep the Raja’s secret to 
himself had a most prejudicial effect upon the former’s health, 
so much so that he became emaciated and black as if he was 
suffering from a most dangerous disease. He always kept 
muttering to himself the following rhyme : — 

mm vm w m% I 

KTWT % fti m I! 

Tmmlation 

L (I am) unable to live (lit,, remain) without divulging 
(lit., saying) the secret. 

; " 2. (That) the Rijg possesses two horns (on Ms forehead). 

He grew from bad to worse. One physician after another 
was called in to 'toat him, but all of them failed to cure him 
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of the malady that was undermining his health. At lastj 
one physician was summoned who very skilfully diagnosed 
that some secret, which the patient was being compelled to 
keep to himself, was undermining his health and that the latter 
should be urged to divulge it to somebody ^whereupon he would 
recover. As the patient persistently refused to divulge the 
secret to the physician, the latter advised the former to go 
to a neighbouring orchard and embrace a particular jack-tree 
with his two hands, that is to say, perform the cere- 

mony upon that tree, and divulge the pernicious secret to it. 

The barber acted up to the physician’s advice. Lo and 
behold 1 from that very moment he began to recover : ’whereas 
the jack-tree began to wither away till it was dead. 

Now the proprietor of the orchard having no use for 
the dead jack-tree, sold it to a carpenter who cut it clown 
and took the timber home. 

From this timber, the carpenter made a Saringi or fiddle 
and sold it to a dancing girl. 

Now, on a festive occasion, a 7iautch was being held in 
the aforementioned Raja’s palace. The dancing-girl, who had 
purchased the saringi or fiddle, was dancing to the accompani- 
ment of the playing upon that fiddle which kept chanting 
out the aforementioned rhyme : — 

ffg rfi I 

5^. ftf II 

On hearing the notes of the Saringi, the Raja was as- 
tonished to find that his secret, which was known only to 
the barber, had become Imown to the outside public. He 
made enquiries about the carpenter who had manufactured the 
saringi or fiddle and, having found him out, sent for him 
and enquired from him as to where he had obtained the 
timber from which he had manufactured the fiddle in question. 
He told the Raja the whole story of his having purchased the 
timber of the dead jack-tree on which the barber had performed 
the ceremony, • 

Thereupon the Raja sent for the barber and enquired 
from him as to who had divulged his secret to the Jack-tree. 
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The latter admitted having done so in accordance with the 
physician’s advice. Finding that the l)arber finally told him 
the truth, he pardoned him but had the magic fiddle which 
blabbed out his secret and the remainder of the timber of 
the jacli-tree destroyed. Thereafter both the Raja and the 
barber lived in peace and happiness. 

On analysing the foregoing North Bihari folk-tale, I find 
that there are two noteworthy features in it which require 
some discussion. These are : — 

(1) The Bihari custom of performing the 'ft'frsfK ceremony 

for transferring diseases. 

(2) The question as to whether there are, in the folk-lore of 
other races, any parallels in the shape of magic fiddles blabbing 
out some secrets. 

As regards the point (1) supra, I may state here that there 
is prevalent in Bihar a rite by the porfonnanco of which diseases 
and other physical disabilities are transferred to trees. The 
rite consists in the patients going to a tree and embracing it 
with his or her two hands ; aird it is believed that by doing this, 
the disease or physical disability is transferred to trees. In 
this way, barren women transfer their barrenness to trees by 
performing the rite. There are various other Indian 

methods for transferring diseases, which I have described and 
discussed in my paper entitled: “On some Indian ceremonies 
for Disease-tranrference” which has been published in The Jour- 
nal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N.S.), 
Vol. XIII, No. 1 for 1917, pages 13-21. 

As regards the point No. (2) supra, I may state that the 
tree-spirit or the vegetation-spirit resident in the jack-tree 
imbibed the patient’s knees and also, coming to know of the 
secret that the RSjS possessed two horns, chanted it out from 
the fiddle. 

This belief in the existence of vegetation-spirits is wide- 
spread among peoples living in a low plane of culture. When- 
ever a hero’s or heroine’s blood is spilt or his or her corpse 
is buried, bamboos and other trees grow up from the blood 
or buried corpse. There are two instances of this belief m 
the folk-lore of the Hos of Singbhum and one in the folk-lore 
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of the Santals of the Santal Parganas. I have described and 
discussed these three instances in my paper entitled : 
a Ho Folk-tale of the Wicked Queem Type^^ which has been 
published in The Journal of the Bihar and Orima Besearch 
S'ocie% for March 1926, 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I.— The Jayapura Copper-Plate Grant of 
Dhruvananda Deva 

By Narayana Tripathi, 

A revised reading of the text of this plate has already been 
published on pp. 457-472, Vol. XVI of this Journal, but unfor- 
tunately several printing mistakes appear in the body of the 
text, which need corrections, as indicated below. The symbols 
printed after the word ^3^ in line 39 have not also been accu- 
rately reproduced. The sentence, 'Mf the third symbol 

283 ” in lines 28-30 on page 459 should be read as, If the third 
symbol be not a compound monographic, or, indicatory digit, 
but a simple one, then it may be read as 3 and be taken to re- 
present the regnal year (third) of the donor in the era of 281 

The original charter contains use of two forms of letters na 
and tha. The anusvara occurring at the end of a line, c.g., in 
in line 4 and in in line 9, has been indicated by 

the letter m or and in (line 8) n and s have been joined 

together so as to form one compound letter the corresponding 
one of which is not in use in the current Oriya alphabet. The 
charter also contains use of two words Tamvra and Tamra (line 
33) in the same sense both meaning copper. The use of the 
word tamvra in place of tamra is found in many a contemporary 
charter of mediseval Orissa. The current Oriya of tamra (copper) 
is tamva and of amra (mango) is amva. In the opinion of Dr. 
Banerji-Sastri, the record contains an orthographical pecu- 
liarity, viz,, ‘'6 and v often confused”, but I do not find a 
single instance of this in the whole charter. 

Corrections to the Text : — 

Line Read For 

4 *rra[ffT (rr) (^:) srxcrf t (^} 


^TTW 
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Urn 

5 

6 ^ 

7 

8 ^ 

10 ^tTTiZcff 
10 

11 (ft) 

12 

13 s 

15 

16 ^cWi^ (t^) 
16 

17 l(l)^T3[Tfc( 

19 

21 

25 t’s:Tff5T(i®)^% 

27 

27 5[;t 4 {3r) xfT^ir^fl: 

29 f¥r (^) TTi 

30 HRJsr 


For 

W^W 

^ ^J {tr) 

ft 

engiff^wi^ 

(IffsT) 

C*N 

3 CT 5 W 

t 

^3RK®r 

^JTT 


II. — A few observations on the Hindol Plate 
of Subhakaradeva 

By J. C* De, M.Am B.L, (CaL), M.A. (Lonion) 

This plate was edited in the March, 1930 issue of this 
journal (p. 69 to 83). 

The original inscription, so far as I can make it ont from 
the copy, puts ^ubhakara and deva together. I do not see 
why ** Snbhakara’’ and *‘Deva ” should be taken separately, 
as has been done in the fourteenth line of the ‘‘ text ’’ (p. 78). 

The king in the usual way greets, informs and commands 
(manayati vodhayati samajhapayati L 17 ; the editor translates 
“ honours and intimates ”) some of Ms ofl&cers with regard to 
the grant. Among these officers is mentioned Kumaramatyah or 
Kumaramatyah (1. 15). Panditji translates the word by 
“ younger sons of King” and “Ministers ” (p. 81). 

It is not quite clear to which “ King ” he refers. Maha- 
samantas and Maharajas head the official list, and chatabhata- 
vallabhajatiym concludes it (1. 15 and 16). It is apparent 
that in this list the officers are (though it is well known that in 
some inscriptions they are not, in F.G.I. no. 38 1. 20 and 
21) arranged according to their status. Reigning Maharajas of 
Northern India did not think it derogatory to have Maha- 
samantas used with their own names in their own charters. 

Directly after the Mahasamantah (or Mahasamantah) and 
Maharajah (or Maharajas) we get Rajaputrah (or Rajaputras), 
Rajaputras is translated by “ princes This translation is cer- 
tainly correct, if by “princes” we mean the “ sons of rulers”, 
and not reigning vassal princes as distinguished from (indepen- 
dent) kings. I fail to perceive why “ the sons of King ” should 
be mentioned again in the list after Rajaputras. Granting 
that Kumaras were the sons of the reigning Maharajadhiraja as 
distinguished from “ Rg^japutras ”, the sons of vassal princes, it 
is naturally expected in this list that kumaras should precede 
rajaputras. 

The term kumariiaotatya is a very familiar one to the 
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student of the administrative history of the period of Hindu 
Renaissance. In the recently discovered Gunaighar grant of 
Vainyagnpta we find that Mahaaamanta, Maharaja Sri Vijaya- 
sena who was the Mahapratihara of Maharaja Vainyagupta, 
made the commands of his overlord known unto the kumara- 
matyas, Revajjasvamin, Bhamaha and Vatsabhogika (Ind. 
Hist. Quarterly, March 1930, p. 55, 1. 16 and 17). In the 
Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta we find among 
other officers kumaramatyas immediately preceded by uparikas 
(F.G.I. 12, 1. 27). Uparikas also occur in this inscription, 
but this word has been left untranslated. I think the English 
equivalent for uparikas will be governors of provinces ” who 
were higher in status than vishayapatis (heads of districts). 
The composer of the KausambI Inscription {F.G.I. no. 1) was 
the Khadyatapakika, vSandhivigrahika, Kumarimatya, Ma- 
(hadandanaya)ka Harishena (1 . 32) . Whether khadyatapakika 
stands for khadya-tattva-parikshaka or not, the mention of the 
titles other than kumaramatya shows the high position this 
person occupied in the hierarchy of the imperial bureaucracy. 
That he was not the son of the reigning king is proved by his 
being mentioned as the son of Mahadandanayaka Dhruvabhuti. 
Dhruvabhuti was undoubtedly a high government officer, but 
he was not even a Maharaja. In some of the earlier Maitraka 
grants we do not find the KumarSmatyas mentioned in the list 
of officers (e.gr,, in the Palitana Plates of Dhruvasena I of 
206 Val. Sam.; of 210; and of unknown date; E.I. XI, 
p. 106 to 108, 115, 110 and 111). But in the Maliya Copper 
Plate Inscription of Dharasena II we find two new classes 
of officers, viz.^ the Kumaramatyas and Rajasthamyas added 
(F.G.I. no. 38, p. 165 to 167, 1. 20 and 21), The older 
customary list of officers is obviously added to by the inclusion 
of these persons. It seems to be a fact that an extension of 
political power and a greater degree of administrative organisa- 
tion necessitated the creation of these two classes. The 
Navalakhi Plates of Slladitya I of the same house (E.I. XI. 
p, 178 to 180) support this view. Mahattaras and catabhatas 
are followed by Kumaramatyas and others. Rajasthamyas 
are not mentioned by name (1. 18). Prof. Bhadkamkar who 
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edited tlie Plates 'seem to have overlooked this.', in Ms note on 
the word fp- 17,6). The evidence I have tried to collect above, 
from. North Indian Inscriptions of the period .'beginning from 
the fourth century a.d, and ejiding by the tenth century a.d. , 
doe.s not' support his interpretation, and ,Mr. Veiikayya, the. ' 
editor of the E,.I. draws attention to different explanation 
of the word in n. 2. of p. 50 of E.I, X,. The exalted position 
of a Kumaramatya in Northern India is further testified to by 
the references in the Tipperah Copper-Plate Grant of Loka- 
natha (E J. XV, p. 306 to 309). The Kumaramitya acts as the 
agent of the overlord to the vassal Lokanatha. The seal itself 
bears the legend Kumaramatyadhikaranasya ’ ’ in relief on the 
obverse. Lokanlthasya ’’ is found *‘on the smaller seaFk 
The officer is referred in the plural number denoting respect 
(e.p., Kumaramatyih, I. 1, and vayarii in vijfiapita vayaih’b 
1 . 21 ). 

Among the officers of Subhakaradcva connected with the 
Kahkaviravishaya, we coma across pustapalas, Panditji 
corrects pustapala into pustakapala and writes pust;a(ka) 
and pala separately (p. 78). This correction certainly makes 
the meaning clearer. But there is no indication of a ka in the 
Plate. This is a term which occurs in other inscriptions. 
In the Paridpur Copper-Plate Grant of Gopaciiandra of the year 
19 (I. A. XXXIX, p, 204) the land to be granted was deter- 
mined” ‘*by the Record-Keeper Nayabhuti's determination” 
(1. 17 and 18). In the Earidpur Copper-Plate Grant of the time 
of Dharmmaditya (p. 200 and 201) some specified lands are 
determined ” by the Record-Keeper Janmabhuti’s determina- 
tion” (1. 17 to 20). In the Earidpur Copper-Plate Grant 
of the time of Dharmmaditya of the year 3 (p. 195 and 196) the 
Vishayamahattaras and the common folk gave "‘heed to” a 
request ” about conveyance of land, and ‘‘ being unanimous ”, 
'' determined ” the matter by a determination ” (avadharana) 
by the Pustapala Vi(na)yasena (1. 9 and 10). I agree with Dr. 
Pargiter in thinking that he was a ** village official ” subordi- 
the mahattaras whose duty lay in preserving records, 
concerning the title to IahdB (p. 213). 

prefers Antaranga) is taken to be 
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a relation of the reigning king (p. 81). In the Ghngrahati 
Copper-Plate Inscription of Samacharadeva we find that Jiva- 
datta was the Antaranga Uparika of Navyavakasika, He 
"'•'worshipped the lotus feet” of Maharajadhiraja Samachara- 
deva. He approved” a particular district officer (vishaya- 
pati) and was also ‘^the master of the bullion market” (E.I. 
XVIII, p. 76 and 77). 

I shall take a later opportunity of giving the grounds 
of my objection against the correction of bhata of ehatabhata 
into bhattas. The editor seems to have omitted the vallabhas 
who were apparently minor government servants, from his 
translation. At the same time I must thank him for his edition 
of the passage which now makes it quite clear that chatabhatas 
were paid by the State. They are said to live '^on royal 
bounties” (Eajaprasadinah 1. 16). 





III.— Note on a Recent Instance of Human 
Sacrifice from the District of Sambal- 
pur in Orissa 

By Sarat Chatidra Mitra, BX. 

There is current in many countries throughout the world a 
widespread belief that avaricious and miserly persons, who 
accumulate great hoards of wealth during their lifetimes, can- 
not take away their thoughts from ther riches even after their 
deaths. They, therefore, assume the shape of monstrous snakes 
and guard their treasure hidden under the earth. When dis- 
gusted with their lives as snake-guardians of treasure-trove, 
they ask some covetous person to take possession of the hidden 
treasure by sacrificing to them some one of their dearest kins- 
men. The presence of this belief in India has received a strik- 
ing illustration from a recent case which has cropped up in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. A rich woman named Radhamma of 
village Yelamner kidnapped a child and sacrificed it to find out 
a hidden treasure. This case has been fully described and dis- 
cussed by me in a paper which has been published in TM 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for September 
1928, pages 435-437. 

Recently there has occurred, in the district of Sambalpur 
in Orissa, a case of human sacrifice which has been announced 
in The Bihar Herald (published from Bankipur) for Saturday, the 
1st November, 1930, in the following paragraph : — 

“ A case of alleged human sacrifice is reported from Barpali 
in Sambalpur District. The victim is a seven-year-old lad 
whose head, it appears, had been severed from the trunk. The 
body is reported to have been discovered in a well in the house 
of Jadu Somari, who is stated to be a disciple of a village 
wizard.” 

A set of mstructions written on palm-leaves concerning 
animal sacrifice is also reported to have been found in the house 
of Somari. Several arrests have been made.” 
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The question now arises : Whether the afore-described case 
of human sacrifice, which has occurred at Barpali in the Sam- 
balpur District is one for discovering hidden treasure or one for 
other purpose. 

As regards the first part of the foregoing question, I am 
decidedly of opinion that the case is not one of human sacrifice 
for the purpose of discovering hidden treasure. 

There now remains the second part of the question to be 
answered. Eegardingthe answer to it, I may state here that 
during my three months’ stay at Ranchi from 20th January to 
15th April, 1930, Mr. Anil Chandra Chatterjee, Court Inspector 
of Ranchi, informed me that the custom of offering human 
sacrifices for the purpose of lending fertility to newly-cleared 
lands which had been made suitable for cultivation by cutting 
down the forest thereupon, prevailed in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Chota Nagpur and that he had investigated into one or 
two such cases of human sacrifice which had occurred in the 
Gumla Subdivision of the Ranchi District in that province. In 
these cases, he said, that the corpse of the sacrificed victim had 
been buried under the earth. 

In the case of the human sacrifice which occurred in the 
village of Barpali in the Sambalpur District, the body of the 
sacrificed victim is reported to have been discovered in a welL 
This fact lends some plausibility to the opinion at which I have 
arrived, that it is most likely a case of human sacrifice for lend- 
ing fertility to newly-deforested lands. The reasons for my 
opinion may be stated as follows : — 

(1) A sacrifice has been defined to be something devoted to 
a deity or goddess and consumed either in his or her honour 
or by him or her and by his or her worshippers. It is further 
defined to be an offering to propitiate a supernatural being ot 
as an expiation. 

(2) The method by which an offering is supposed to be con- 
veyed to the deity or the goddess varies much, either according 
to the residence of the deity or goddess in question or else to the 
conception of god-head entertained by the worshipper. 

(3) Sacrifices to the earth-deity or earth-goddess may be buried 
in the field or thrown down precipices^ into clefts or ravines » 
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(4) Those to ethereal and celestial deities and goddesses 
may be burnt to ascend the skies in smoke. 

(5) Or the skin of the victim may be draped upon the 
image of the deity or goddess ; or the deity’s portion may be 
exposed in the expectation that he will come as in the story of 
(he Bel (he Dragon and devour it secretly, or he may simply 
partake of the spirit of it, as the ancestral spirits of the Zulus 
were supposed to do by licldng it. 

In the afore-mentioned case of human sacrifice, which is 
reported to have occurred at Barpali in the Sambalpur District, 
the victim’s body is reported to have been thrown into a well. 
Now a well is an excavation into the interior of the earth which 
is the residence of the earth-deity or earth-goddess. Conse- 
quently, we may safely infer that, in the fore-going case, the 
child was sacrificed to propitiate the earth-goddess {’srft^-HTiTr), 
who only can confer fertility upon lands. 


IV.— A Note on Fetish-worship in the 
Jalpaiguri District in Northern Bengal 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

(With one plate,) 

Fetish-worship has been defined to be the adoration of a 
strange-looking or uncouth object such as a rough or unhewn 
block of stone, a^icuriously contorted root of a tree, a bird’s fea- 
ther and such like objects. These things are regarded as sacred 
and, therefore, worshipped in their own characters as symbols 
and not as the dwelling-places, permanent or temporary, of 
invisible spiritual beings. 

The process by which the adoration of a fetish de%^elops in- 
to a distinct Hindu worship or cult is taking place before my 
very eyes in the heart of the town of Jalpaiguri in Northern 
Bengal. It is as follows : — 

Just to the east of the beautiful Swiss Chalet-like house 
occupied by T. Mitra, Esq., B.E., Executive Engineer, 

P.W.D., of the Dooars Roads Division of the district of Jalpai- 
guri in Northern Bengal, there is a plot of grassy meadow 
which stretches up to the western bank of the little Karala 
River which meanders through it. Just almost in the middle of 
this meadow and almost opposite to the eastern gate of Mr. 
Mitra’s residence, there stand two pipai-trees (Ficus religiosa) 
and about a yard or two from the roots of these trees, there lies 
a brownish-looking unhewn block of stone which appears like 
a mass of jhama brick from a little distance. This block of 
stone bears on it marks of vermilion which has been daubed on 
it ; and, sometimes, ofierings of copper pices may be seen placed 
on it. (See the accompanying plate.) 

The Hindu servants employed in Mr. Mitra’s household call 
this unhewn block of stone to be the deity Mahakala and ascribe 
to it strange and miraculous powers. One of these servants 
told me that, on one occasion, this stone had been thrown into 
the neighbouring Karala River, that it broke into two pieces, 
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that both the pieces fell into the river biit that, during the ' 
night, one piece miraculously flew back to its original place near 
the roots of the two pipaltrees. The marks of vermilion on the 
stone and the offerings of pice sometimes found on it show that 
this stone is worshipped as the symbol of the strange deity 
Mahakala. 

' Now the question arises: Who is the deity Mahakala and 
what are his functions ? 

The Rajbansi Kochs and the Meches were originally the 
denizens of the district of Jalpaiguri. They still form a consi- 
derable proportion of the population of the district. 

From the census of 1901, it was found that the Rajbansis 
or Kochs numbered 321,170 or 2/5ths of the total population 
of the district. The Kochs appeared first in Bengal about the 
close of the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century when 
Hajo founded the Koch Kingdom on the downfall of the ancient 
Empire of Kamrup. During the reign of his grandson Visu, the 
Kochs became semi-Hinduized and adopted the name of Raj- 
bansi, that is, Of the royal race They are now recognized as 
a distinct caste of Hindus. There seems, however, to be little 
doubt that they belong to a Mongoloid race and entered Bengal 
from the east by the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The Meches also are of Mongoloid origin. In the census of 
1901 they numbered 22,350. Like many of the animistic tribes 
of India, the Meches have become gradually Hinduized, 

False swearing is considered by them to be a grievous 
offence and the oath which they take to speak the truth runs 
as follows : — I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, 
may I and my wife and children be destroyed by Mahakal (the 
deity who rules over the wild animals). Let tigers and bears 
kill us. Let sickness seize us and all belonging to us. Let all 
perish and die.” ^ 

The Rajbansis, who form 2/5ths of the population of the 
Jalpaiguri District, are described as ‘‘being Hindus when it 
suits them to be so, and Meches when they obtain pork and 


^ The Gazetteer of Jalpaiguri. By John F. Gruning, LC.S. Printed 
at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1911 . Page 38 . 
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wish to eat it.’*: In other words, they retain many of their 
ancient beliefs and superstitions. The Rajbansis worship, a 
number of spirits or deities whose chief attribute is their power 
to cause evil if they are not appeased by offerings and sacrifices. 
The undermentioned are the 12 principal deities of the Raj- 
bansis 

{!) The Bisto Thakur who is worshipped so that the rains 
may not fail. 

(2) ' The Borma Thakur who destroys homesteads by fire 
if he is displeased. 

(3) The Pobon Thakur who sends storms and hail and 
must be appeased to prevent them. 

(4) The Basumati Thakurani who has power over the 
earth ; if she is not satisfied crops fail and there is a famine in 
the land. 

(5) The Bishhaori Thakurani, a very malevolent deity; 
if she is not pleased, children die or become blind, men and 
cattle are bitten by snakes and all sorts of troubles come. 

(6) The Chandi Thakurani who causes sickness. 

(7) The Kali Thakurani who is always endeavouring to 
do harm and must be frequently worshipped. 

(8) The Mahakal Thakur, the god of hills and jungles ; 
if he is not propitiated he sends tigers and leopards to kill the 
people. 

(9) The Gram Thakur who prowls about villages with 
his wife and causes illness among children. 

(10) The Shib Thakur who protects the people from troub- 
les, provided that offerings of milk, rice, and plantains are made 
to him. 

(11) The Lakhi Thakurani who brings good fortune; and 

(12) The Dharam Thakur, who, like Shib and Lakhi, is a 
kindly deity, ^ 

From what has been stated above it would appear that both 
the Rajbansis (Kochs) and the Meches worship a spirit or deity 
who is called Mahakaia and who presides over the forests and 
the wild beasts. As has been shown above, the Rajbansis and 
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tie Meches form a large proportion of the population of the Jal- 
paiguri District. It is, therefore, no wonder that, under their 
influence the worship of the fetish, which is growing in front of 
Mr. Mitra’s residence, is getting dubbed with the name of Maha- 
kala. It is just possible that, in course of time, this fetish will 
be provided with a shrine and will have a priest to carry on its 
daily worship ; and then it will take its place as a popular cult 
of Hinduism. 


V, — Note on the Worship of the River Tista 
by the Nepalese of the Jalpaiguri Dis- 
trict in Northern Bengal 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., BX. 

I recently had occasion to stay at Jalpaiguri — the head- 
quarters station of the district of Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal 
— for three months from Wednesday, the 26th November, 
1930 to Friday, the 20th February, 1931. I stayed in the 
picturesque Swiss Chalet-like residence of Tinkari Mitra, Esq., 
B.E., I.S.E., Executive Engineer, P.W.D., Alipur Buars Divi- 
sion of the Jalpaiguri District. It is situated on the western 
bank of the rivulet Karala which meanders through the meadow 
in front of it. 

During my three months’ stay there, the following inci- 
dents and facts of anthropological interest, which throw some 
gleams of light on the ethnography of the peoples resident 
in that district, came to my notice. I am, therefore, jotting 
down, in this paper, a few short notes thereupon. 

The Worship of the River Tista by the Hindu Nepalese. 

Kancha, a Hindu Nepalese servant of our household at 
Jalpaiguri, is stated to have been ill recently. He recovered 
from it, and, by way of thanksgiving, vowed to worship the 
mother-goddess who presides over the Eiver Tista (fror-wi^) . 

On Monday, the 19th January, 1931, he took leave from us 
to be absent from work during the whole of that day for the 
purpose of performing the aforementioned worship. 

On enquiring from him, I learnt that the undermentioned 
ofierings were presented to the ‘‘ mother-goddess Tista 

(1) 105 different kinds of flowers. 

(2) 64 copper pices (which were thrown into the river). 

(3) Paddy, maize, and various other cereals. 

(4) 105 cotton-wicks were lighted. 

(5) Camphor and incense were burnt. 
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(6) Two pigeons were sacrificed. Sul.)seqHently tlieir fiesii 
was cooked and partaken of by Kancha and liis friends. 

Kancha further informed me that 7nantram.s or prayer- 
formulae were recited in the course of this worship but that he 
neither remembered them nor understood the meaning thereof. 
So I am unable to give a detailed description of the rites 
performed in connection wdth this worship. 105 appears to be 
a sacred number with the Hindu Nepalese. 

A sacrifice has been defined to be something devoted to a 
deity or goddess and consumed either in his or her honour or by 
him or her and by his or her worshippers. The consumption of 
the sacrificed pigeons by Kancha and his friends was, therefore, 
strictly in accordance with the requirements of a sacrifice. 

Mr. Annada Charan Sen, Vakil, Jali^aiguri, informs me that, 
in his younger years, he had seen that a goddessling named 
®‘the Old Dame Tista’" used to be worshipped in his 

household and that, in this worship, an elderly woman used 
to act as the priestess. But he has forgotten the detailed rites 
performed in connection with this worship. 

It is curious that the Nepalese Hindus should take 
vows to worship the invisible supernatural being presiding over 
a river by way of thanksgiving for recovery from illness. 

But the Hindus in Lower Bengal take vows to worship 
some god who is represented by the stone Ungam or phallus and 
the goddess Kali who is represented by an anthropomorphic 
image, in case of recovery from illness. For instance, Hindu 
Bengalis of the male sex suffering from serious and severe 
ailments, take vows to grow either the hair of their heads, or their 
beards, or the finger-nails of their hands without cutting the same 
for a certain period in honour of the deity Taraknath (an incarna- 
tion of Siva) who presides over the shrine of Tarakeshvara in 
the district of Hooghly in Western Bengal. If they recover 
from their ailments, they, on the expiry of the stipulated period, 
visit the deity’s shrine at Tarakeshvara, cut their long hair, 
beards and finger-nails and offer them as thank-offerings to- 
gether with other valuable offerings to the deity TSraknath. 

If children suffer from some severe illness, their mothers 
take vows to go to the shrine of the goddess Kali at Kalighat 
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(soutii of Calcutta) and bum incense on their foreheads in the 
presence of the image of the goddess, in case of the patient’s 
recovery therefrom. Sometimes, the mothers take vows to go 
to the same shrine on the patient’s recovery, make small inci- 
sions on their own bodies, extract a few drops of blood therefrom 
and present these blood-offerings to the goddess Kali by way of 
thank-offerings for their recovery. 

The famous Bengali antiquary and scholar the late Dr. 
Eajendralal Mtra, LL.D., C.I.E., bears the following testimony 
to the prevalence, in modern Bengal, of the aforementioned 
custom in his essay On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India ” 

The offering of one’s own blood to the goddess to which 
reference has been made above in the extract from the Kdlikd 
Purana is a mediaeval and modern rite. It is made by women, 
and there is scarcely a respectable household in all Bengal, the 
mistress of which has not, at one time or other, shed her blood 
under the notion of satisfying the goddess by the operation. 
Whenever her husband or a son is dangerously ill, a vow is 
made that, on the recovery of the patient, the goddess would 
be regaled with human blood, and on the first Durga Puja 
following, or at the temple at Kalighat, or at some other sacred 
fane, the lady performs certain ceremonies, and then bares her 
breast in the presence of the goddess, and with a nail-cutter 
(naruna), draws a few drops of blood from between her breasts 
and offers them to the divinity. The last time I saw the 
ceremony was six years ago, when my late revered mother, 
tottering with age made the offering for my recovery from 
a dangerous and long-protracted attack of pleurisy. Whatever 
may be thought of it by persons brought up under creed differ- 
ent from that of the Indo-Aryans, I cannot recall to memory 
the fact without feeling the deepest emotion for the boundless 
affection which prompted it.” ^ 

Sometimes, if some woman or her child is suffering from 
some disease of the eye or of some other limb, she takes a vow 
to present to the goddess Kali a gold or silver model (in minia- 

1 Vide IndoAryam, By Rajendralal Hitra, LL.D., C.I.E., in Two 
voinmes. London: Edward Stanford, 1S81. Yol. II, Pages 111-112, 
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ture) of the eye or of the diseased limb in ease of recovery from 
that ailment. 

The same custom also prevails in Eoman Catholic countries. 
Whenever a person suffers from some diseased limb or member 
of the body, he or she, in case of recovery from that ailment, 
presents to the Virgin Mary models of the diseased limb. On 
this point the well-known naturalist, Mr. H. W. Bates, P.R.S., 
who, while travelling in the regions watered by the River 
Amazon, came across an instance of this custom, says : — 

'' The most important building (in Para) was the chapel of 
our Lady of Nazareth, which stood opposite to our |)lace. The 
saint enshrined here was a great favourite with all the orthodox 
Paraenses who attributed to her the performance of miracles. 
The image was to be seen on the altar a handsome doll about 
four feet high wearing a silver crown and a garment of blue silk 
studded with golden stars. In and. about the chapel were the 
offerings that had been made to her, proofs of miracles which 
she had performed. There were models of legs, arms, breasts, and 
so forth she had mredd"' ^ 

There is a miraculous and famous grotto at a place named 
Lourdes in the Hautes Pyrenees in Prance, which contains the 
renowned shrine of the Virgin Mary. This shrine is one of the 
most celebrated pilgrimages in the world. Thousands of pil- 
grims visit annually this shrine not only from other continental 
countries but also from Great Britain and Ireland. Roman 
Catholic Christians, who suffer from serious and apparently 
incurable maladies, take vow to the Virgin Mary that if, by her 
miraculous intervention, they would get cured of their disease, 
they would visit her shrine and present to her their crutches 
and the like. In fulfilment of their vows, the pilgrims kiss the 
sacred stone, as they file through the grotto where the crutches 
and other aids of those divinely cured are hung up as thank-offer- 
ings. (See the two plates illustrating the shrine and the offer- 
ings on page 1019 of Hutchinson’s Customs of the World, VoL II.) 


1 Vide “The Naturalist on the Elver Amazon"' by Heary Walter 
Bates, F.R.S., Loadoa : John Murray, 1892, page 29. 


VI.— A Note on the Nepalese Belief about a 
Particular Individual’s Being Permanently 
Obsessed by a Deity 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

During my three months' stay at Jaipaiguri from Wednes- 
day, the 26th November, 1930 to Friday, the 20th February, 
1931 , the under-described instance of the Nepalese belief about 
a particular individuars being permanently obsessed by a deity 
came to my notice. A Hindu Nepalese servant named Kancha 
is employed in the household of Tinkari Mitra, Esq., B.E., 
I.S.E., Executive Engineer (P.W.D.) of the Alipur Duars Division 
of the Jaipaiguri District, with whom I stayed during the 
aforementioned period. 

It so happened that on Friday, the 23rd January, 1931, 
Mr. T. Mitra’s little son. Master Rabitidra Nath Mitra, in a fit 
of childish fretfulness, spat on Kancha 's face. Shortly after- 
wards, Kancha became morose and sorrowful and with tears in 
his eyes, came and complained to me and Mrs. Mitra about his 
having been polluted by the child's spitting on his face. He 
said : '' Myself and my father are not ordinary men. A deity fer- 
manently obsesses or resides in us. We would not partake of food 
touched by the lips of even my mother and sister. I shall have to 
perform some sort of expiation for removing the pollution from 
me.” Having said so, he began to shiver and dance as if he was 
in a fit of religious ecstasy. On our remonstrating with him for 
dancing in our presence, he replied that he personally was not 
responsible for doing so, as the deity residing in Mm was com- 
pelling him to do it. Then we sent him away to his sleeping 
quarters where he slept the whole night without partaking of any 
food at all. Next morning he was all right and did not talk any 
further about performing expiatory rite. 

It is curious, that though Kancha alleged that a deity per- 
manently obsessed him, he neither claimed to possess any thau- 
maturgic or wonder-working power or powers, nor did he pretend 
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to be a holy man or sacred personage. He wore the ordinary 
dress of a Nepalese, namely, a white coa.t or shirt, and a pyjama. 
He partook of all kinds of food including meat, eggs, and fish. 
He performed the duties of menial servants from washing clothes 
to cleansing plates and dishes from which the members of the 
household had eaten. It is curious that the deity residing with- 
in Mm did not get offended or cross at his performing these 
menial duties. 

lam recording these foregoing facts as this is an instance 
of curious Nepalese belief and so that others who are conversant 
with Nepalese religious beliefs, customs and rites, may throw 
further light on it. 

It will not, however, be out of place to mention here that 
among several other tribes residing in different parts of India, 
priests and others, while performing some religious rites and 
ceremonies, become temporarily obsessed by deities and other 
supernatural beings. 

Take for instance the Gonds of Central India. The Nai- 
kude Gonds worship Bhiwasu, who is identical with the Hindu 
mythic hero Bhimsena, in the shape of a huge stone besmeared 
with vermilion. Before it, a little rice cooked with sugar is 
placed. They, thereafter, daub the stone with vermilion and 
bum resinous incense in its honour. Then the sacrificial victims, 
namely sheep, hogs, fowls, with the usual offerings of spirituous 
liquors, are presented to the deity. The deity is now supposed to 
inspire the priest who rolls his head, leaps frantically round and 
round and ultimately falls down in a trance, when he announces 
whether his deityship (Bhimasena) has accepted the tvorship or 
not.^ 

Then again, in the ritual for expelling diseases, the dance of 
ecstasy plays an important part. In the dance, the person supposed 
to be under the direct influence of the deity moves according to some 
rude rhythmic measure and announces the deity^s will. This reli- 
gious dance is common throughout the world.^ 


^ Vide Crooke^s An Introduction to the Popular Beligion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India. (Allahabad Edition of 1894), page 54. 

^ Op. cit, page 100. 
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The Air! is a famous hill-ghost and is the spirit of some 
huntsmen who has been killed in the forest. His temples are 
always situated in deserted places. A trident represents this 
deified spirit ; and a number of surrounding stones symbolizes 
his followers. He is worshipped only once during the year by 
lighting a bonfire round which all the people take their seats. 
A heUle-drum is ‘played upon ; and one after another^ they become 
possessed and leap and shout round the fire. Some brand them’ 
selves with heated iron spoons and sit in the flames. Those who 
escape being burnt are believed to he truly possessed by the spirit ; 
while those who are burnt ^ are considered to be mere pretenders to 
divine frenzy.'^ 


1 Op , cit ,, page 154. 


■ ■ ¥11.— Dravidic Names for, ' Palms ^ ' 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A*, BX. 

[Maharaja's College^ Erm'kulam.) 

On page xxii of the Introduction to Ms Kannada Dic« 
tionary, Enttel suggests that Indo- Aryan tala, Mia (palmyra) 
may have been derived from a base connected with Dra vidian 
[ Kannada ] tdl. Eattel makes this suggestion, though he knows 
full weU that fal of Kannada meaning ‘ palmyra ’ ' Borassiis 
flabelhformis ’ is commonly supposed to be a tadblmva from Indo- 
Aryan tala. Kittel contents himself with merely making the 
suggestion without attempting to support his position by the 
analysis of the Indo-Aryan word or the Dravidian form. 

Similarly on page xxiii of his Introduction he also suggests 
that Sanskrit tala (bottom, base), a word structurally the same 
as tala above but with a different meaning, may be allied to 
Dravidian Ml (beneath). 

The mere parallelism in structure and meaning between 
the two forms cannot lead to any inference unless supported by 
the evidence furnished by the analysis of the forms on either 
side. 

In this paper I propose to consider how far one set of 
Dravidian forms for ' palmyra ’ and ' palm-like trees ’ may be 
regarded as native and then to try to indicate in what direc- 
tion, if at all, there may have been connexion between Indo- 
Aryan tala (palmyra) and the Dravidian forms with the same 
meaning. 

Dravidian forms for ^palmyra' or palmdiJce trees. 

Tamil: — 

tdli (palmyra) — ^rare form, the more common words in Tamil 
being pennai and panai ‘ fan-palm ^ 

tMi (different kinds of creepers, etc.) — found commonly in 
the moat ancient classical texts. 
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idl-ai^ (cocorat-tree)^ — c/. tdl-hulai4engum (coooniit-trees 
with bending bunches of fruits) in Siiappadigaram. 
tdl-ai (fragrant screw-pine)— a common word found in 
ancient texts and in modern use. 
idl-am (palmyra)— a late tts, form. 

Malayalam: — 

tal-a (fragrant screw-pine). 


Kannada 

tala (palmyra) — the common word is nungu which literally 
refers (in Tam. and Kannada) to the pulp of the pal- 
myra-fruit. 
tale 1 

tali I (palmyra) — these forms are all commonly consider- 
tddi I ed to be tadbhavas of Skt. tala, 
tdde ] 

idle (fragrant screw-pine/ Pandanus odorattissimus \) 


Tulu 


tali 

tdri 

falce 

tdrce 


\ I (palmyra) 


(coconut) 


( 


Telugu : — tddu (palmyra) 
Kui: — tdri (plantain). 


These are very common forms in 
Tulu. No other common word exists 
for ^Borassus% while for ‘'coconut’ 
tdloe, tdrce are far more common than 
tengu- 

no other word to denote ‘ Borassus 


Kuvi: — 

tdii (palmyra). 

(plantain). 

Kurukh : — tar (palmyra) — this form may be directly connected 
with NIA forms. 


In regard to the above words, we shaU for the present ex- 
clude from our consideration the forms which have meanings 


i tdlrai with the meaning ‘coconut-tree’ is rare in old Tamil, the 
common meaning for this form being ‘ Pandanus odorattissimus ’ or the 
fragrant * screw-pine’. Of. however, verse 17 of Purananu^u, where tdlfiii 
has been equated to ‘coconut-tree’. An early development of the mean- 
ing ‘ coconut ’ for this form is also attested by Tulu tdlce^ tdrce which are 
in this dialect very common forms to-day. 
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other than ' palmyra though we shall have to deal with them 
later on in the course of our discussion. We have then a 
number of Dravidian forms which basically resemble one 
another except for the character of the medial consonants. 
And these consonants are ail related to one another in the 
difierent dialects, according to regular principles of change. 

If we postulate a base like tdh with the final cacuminal -I-, 
it may be considered (on the strength of analogies)^ to have 
given rise to forms with hi Tamil-Kamiada, with 4- or -r- 
in Tulu and with -d- in Telugu. 

But this by no means proves the native character of the 
Dravidian words. It may well be that an ancient adaptation 
of Indo-Aryan tala as tala may have developed as the above 
forms in the different dialects. 

A re the Dravidian forms 7iaUm I 
Proof for the native character has to be sought in the ana- 
lysis of the base tdl itself and in the confrontation of cognate 
Dravidian bases with this tdh. 

Now the ancient base tdh with the primary meaning * to be 
extended, stretched' has given rise to the following forms 
which are undoubtedly Dravidian. 

Tam:— 

tallu (to move). 

Uihir (shoot, branch). 

tdlu (stalk, shoot, branch, leg). 

^<^4 (plant-stalk). 

(bolt). 

tal-ai (to branch off). 

Kannada: — 

tallu (to shove). 
tdku (to arrive). 
tdiu (to support). 
tdiu (stalk). 
tdh (below) etc., etc. 

1 Vide my papers on ♦‘Tamil T’ [IH.Q, 1929], *‘Tula Verb” and 
KUi Forms and Dravidian Ongins 
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Telngu:— 

iaZ- (to beBt). 
taMgu {to mmove), 
iaiam (to move), 
tulapu (dooi). 

taUadamu (commotion, anxiety). 

Malaya}am r—Almost all the forms occurring in Tamil are also 
found in Malaya|am. 

Tulu:— . , 

tall-, tall-, talk- (to shake off). 
talakce (strip of bamboo). 
tali-, tali- (to sprinkle). 
talir (sprout, bud). 
tdl-, tdl- (to fail). 
tdl- (to bear). 

Kui tdka {to walk)- c/. southern tdl (leg). 

Gondi: — 

tand- {to take out, to remove), 
tdk- (to walk), 

[cf. also tdhka-mafd, the name of the long-stemmed 
' Terminalia balerica 

before -k- may arise in Gondi from 4 or -r, vide my 
paper on the ‘‘ Glottal Fricative in Dravidian'^ lA, Deo., 
1930], 

Kurukh : — 

(to pull off). 

? tdr- (to remove). 

tur- (to elongate, to stretch out). 

tdl- in Tamil means ' stalk ’ ' trunk * ' whatever is extended ’ 
and tali which denotes the names of different kinds of creepers 
in Tamil and Malayalam is certainly native. 

If this is so, cannot this base very legitimately have been 
applied to the long-trunked tropical palms, including 'pal- 
myra ’ ? But the specific meaning ‘ palmyra ’ is not found for 
these forms in the oldest Tamil texts. 

Forms meaning ' coconut ’ ' screw-pine \ etc. 

If the base tdl- could have denoted long-stemmed plants, it 
could have been applied also to long-stemmed palms like the 
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coconut. Tam. Tnlu talm, tdm, cam all of wMch mean 

' coconut ’ may have been directly derived from the base 

Tamil tdl-ai^^ however, is. not restricted to ‘coconut-tree^ 

■ blit is used for the ‘ fragrant screw-pine ’ in the literary and the 
colloquial dialects alike, and for similar trees in local colloquial 
usage in different districts. Let ns also remember that there is 
a more common term for ‘ coconut', equally ancient, vis., tehgu 
occurring in the southern dialects. This would indicate that 
the meaning ‘ coconut' for tdlai is secondary. 

The Dravidian forms, then, might appear to be native with 
the meanings : ‘ long-stemmed plants ’ ‘ coconut ' ‘ screw-pine 
in this family, judged by the analysis of the base in Dravidian. 

The Indo- Aryan form. 

I A tala has the following meanings: ‘surface', ‘level', 

‘ base ’, ‘ bottom ' and occasionally ‘ lock ‘ bolt ‘ palm of the 
hand ' and ‘ palmyra 

1 A tala means commonly ‘ fan-palm ' ami ‘ slapping the 
hands'. The forms tala and tala are not found in Vedio but 
only in Epic Sanskrit. Another late OIA word is fddi, the 
ancestor of many NIA forms signifying ‘ j)almyra '. 

Monier Williams unconvincingly derives iala (surface, etc.,) 
from \/ str., and adduces Greek and Latin sternerem 

coxmected. The Pali Text Society Dictionary points out that 
the derivation of tala is uncertain but suggests a Indo-European 
connection by giving Greek rr^Xi (dice-board) and Latin tellus 
(earth) as possible cognates. The same dictionary suggests 

1 The cerebralcontmuativ© -.f of Tamil-Kaiinada-Malayalam confers 
the connotation of ‘descent, mingling, etc.’ The relationship of tdl 
(beneath) of Tamil, etc. to (to be elongated, stretched) is probably due 
to the introduction of this special connotation. tdUai as applied to the low - 
stalked screw -pine may have to be attributed to this factor. Plow far 
the same connotation accounted for the application of idJm to - coconut- 
tree’ is not clear. Of, however, phrases like “tapkulai -tehgu” (coconut 
with bending bunches) in classical texts. 

2 CJ, the I A meaning ‘lock’ ‘bolt’ of tala, tdla, with Tam, ialudu, 
tdlu [line 86, Palikkuraipukk&dai of Manimdgalai ], Strangely enough, 
the meaning ‘ bottom ’ of lA tala also corresponds to South Dravidian tdU 
(to go under). Probable Dravidian influence is possible here. 
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Greek raAt/ and r^XeTam (to be green, to sprout out) and 
Latin talea {shoot, sprout) as cognates. 

Boisacq in Ms Dictionnmre etymologiqm de la lawgm grecque 
(page 966) suggests that "Greek riqXtd 'table de Boulanger’ ; 
' plancber ' pour combats de coqs ou de cailles/ etc.) Sanskrit 
tala 'surface’, 'plane’, 'plat de la main’, 'plante du pied’, 

tdlu 'palais buccal’, tulyadi (i.e., t/ tl) ‘egal’ ' droit’” are all 
connected. He also gives quite a large number of other words 
as being cognates with these. If then tala is structurally native 
in Indo-Aryan and if the meaning ' palm of the hand ’ may also 
be considered to be a native lA development, there would be 
little difficulty in the evolution from this of the meaning and of 

the form tala denoting 'palmyra’: IE %/ U > ^ telos > talah 
> I A tdlah. 

We have to remember here that so far as the semantic 
constituents are concerned, the Indo-European affinity to lA 
tala is restricted to the idea of 'surface’; the meanings 'palm 
of the hand’ > ' palmyra ’ might in the above view have been 
evolved in India itself . 

The problem as raised by the etymologies on either side. 

We have seen above that the base from wMch the Sanskrit 
words tala and tala (with the meanings with which we are con- 
cerned) are derived, may conceivably be native in lA. 

At the same time we have to note that the base tdl is 
ancient and native in Dravidian with the meaning ' to be extend- 
ed’. The following Tamil forms are found in the most 
ancient Tamil texts and they are all derived from the Bravi- 
dian days tal : — 

1. tdl (what is extended, stalk, leg, branch) — this word 

with these concrete meanings is quite common in 
the oldest texts ; it has also a metaphorical meaning, 
as we see from Silappadigaram, Kolaikkalakkadai : 
talai44dl (famed extensively); and Manimegalai, 
Pattiramarapukkuriyakkadai, L 204, talai44dl ^in- 
dan, 

2. tali (long-stemmed plants) — c/. Purananuru, Verse 

252, line 3. 
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3. ^4|-af(screw-pnie) — found in all old texts, 

■Eiirtlier we }iaYe..seen that many Tamil words formed on a 
ml- .basis with other meanings than those denoting plants, are 
ancient in Tamil, as they occur quite frequently in classical 
texts. 

Three things,, therefore, stand out from our discussion in 
regard to the problem of the relationship of the lA forms to the 
Brayidian words, (a) The I A meaning of palmyra may have 
been evolved by a natural semantic process in lA, (6) The 
Dravidian forms tdU, tdl, ebnd idlai mgmijiiig plants are very 
ancient and presumably therefore native in Dravidian. (c) But 
we do not have m:the,oMest Tamil texts any , forms on a tal- 
basis with the particular meaning of ' palmyra ^ ; on the other 
hand, the idea of " palmyra ' is always denoted by totally differ- 
ent forms panai, pewnui in Tamil classical texts. 

Probable relationship of the Dramlmn and the Indo- Aryan 
forms. 

Was the development of the meaning I palmyra in Indo-, 
Aryan entirely independent of the influence of the Dravidian 
forms? If it was, 'can we say that this Indo- Aryan meaning 
influenced the meaning of the derivatives of the Dravidian base 
tdl- ? 

Strange indeed it is that an Indo-European t/ tl ' to stretch 
and a structurally similar Dravidian base ttii 'to be extended’ 
should have in their semantic evolution along different lines, 
ultimately converged and met in the notation of a name for 
' palmyra 

Whether Indo-Aryan was influenced by Dravidian or the 
latter by the former, it is difficult to say ; but the following 
considerations might enable us to adumbrate certain view- 
points. 

[A] 

(1) Tamil, the Dravidian dialect which appears to have 
offered the strongest resistance to the inroads of Sanskrit 
vocabulary, fails to show any form on a idl- or tdl- basis with 
the particular meaning ^palmyra ’ ; on the other hand, the most 
frequent form is pan-ai which alternates with pennai and pondai. 
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(2) Kannada, Tnlu, Telngu and the central Dra vidian dia- 
lects have all come nnder the strong influence of Indo-Aryan, 
and it is therefore possible that, while they originally did in- 
herit forms on a tdh basis meaning ‘long-stemmed trees or 
plants’, the idea of ‘palmyra’ was probably imported into 
words that already denoted certain other plants and trees. 

The absence of forms allied to pamti in Telngu, Kannada 
and the central Dravidian dialects probably indicates how strong 
the influence of lA has been in ousting the older Dravidian word. 

The perspectives we have envisaged could graphically be 
represented thus : — 

Dr. tal- 

I 

I* 

tala 

(surface) (stalk, shoot, 

(palm of hand) branch) ; tdU etc. 

I (names of long -stemmed 

^ plants or trees) 

lA tdla 

(tree with spread-out 
leaves like the palm 



‘ palmyra * [ Kannada tdl, Tulu tdT% 
Tel. tddii Kavi tdt% Tamil tdli ] 

IB] 


What is the bearing on our problem of late OIA tddi, tddi 
‘ palmyra ’ which has produced KIA forms with the flapped 
cerebral -f- ? 

Prof, S. K. Chatterji has, in a kind reply ^ to my enquiry 


1 Prof. Cliatterji’s interesting observations on this point require to be 
quoted herein full: “IE might give > talal^ ‘surface’, tdlah 
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on this point, made ' the tentative suggestion that 01 A Hdda 
and not tala [with the meaning ' palmyra ’J may be the older 
form in lA, and that being so, a source other than IE is likely/’ 
Dra vidian can change to in Dravidian itself [c/. Tel. edu, 
Tam. elu ‘ seven ’ ; TeL kadugu, Tam. hahigu ' to wash ’ ; Tel. 
kudu, Tam. Jculu], — and -d- in OIA "^tdda may bo suggested as 
being connected with 4- of the Dr. forms. It is, however, 
difficult to regard the meaning ‘ palmyra ’ for Dr. tdl as original 
in view of the absence in the ancient Tam. texts of this mean- 
ing for the forms concerned. It is equally difficult to resist 
ascribing to lA tala the late association of palmyra ’ with these 
Dr. forms. This fact taken together with the plausibility of a 
native semantic evolution like ‘ palm of hand ’ > ' palmyra ’ 
in lA itself, would tend to invest lA tala ' palmyra ’ with an 
individuality of its own apart from the other I A form 
Hdda, 

Could it then be that (i) tdda palmyra ’ was original in lA, 
(ii) that it irffixienced in meaning Dr. tdl, etc., and (hi) that these 
Dr. forms with the medial cerebral, in their turn, influenced the 
production of the other lA form Hdda and its modern repre- 
sentatives with the flapped cerebral -r- ? 


‘palm’ (in both senses). Bat my suspicion is that tdla ‘palm tree’ 
is not connected with tdla ‘ palm of the hand ’ and tdla ‘ surface One 
very serious objection is in the alternative form with -d- : e.g. Skt. tddt, 
td4% whence tdd%-paUra, Early Bengali iddtydta. New Bengali tedet, terete 
‘ a species of palm-tree the leaves of which were used for writing ’ ; and in 
Hindustani and most Gangetic dialects, the word for the palm-tree is not 
tdl < tdla as in Bengali (but c/, Bengali tdd% ‘ palm-wine * ‘ toddy ’), but tdd 
(pronounced of course tdf) which would be based on a MIA and OIA 
Hdda, tddt. The basic word. I think, was Hdda. OIA intervocal -d- 
became 4- and this 4- is found in the Rg-Veda ; - f - < - d - might become 
- 1 but we do not have the reverse change of > -d.- in OIA and MIA. 
So Hdda and not tdla has to be taken as the older form in I A. 

What is the usual Aryanisation of the 4~ sound of Dr. ? 

*daimla<C ; but Skt. dramda, dramida suggests 

^ Pah darrnla * . oo « . 

Tam. 66lfl> is in Asokan inscriptions cOda. So tdl>tdda>tdla ? ” 
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IE yif Dr. tal 

I I 

* long-stemmed plants’ 



tdl ‘ palmyra ’ lA » palmyra ’ 

[Structural influence 
of Dr. on lA J 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER. ' 

Proceedings of the Anniial General Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society^ 
held on the 27th March, 1931 , in the Wheeler 
Senate House, Patna, the President of the 
Society, His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown 
Stephenson, K.C.S.L, K.CJ.E., presiding. 

1. On the motion of Mr. D. N. Sen the foliowing were 
elected officers and members of the Council for the year 
1931-32:— ■ 

President—Mis Excellenc}^ Sir Hugh Lansdowm Stephenson, 

. K.C.S.I., K,O.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. ' 

Secretary — Mr. J. L. Hill, m.a. 

Joint Secretary — -Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a* 
Treasurer — Mr. Sham Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law. 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board : — 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, Editor. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., ph.b., Associate Editor. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
, . :at-Law. . 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ex-oifieio members) : — 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, m.a., c.i.b., o.b.e. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-Law, 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chawdhary, m.a., b.l. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., fh.d. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, b.litt,, i.e.s. 
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Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, m.a. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, m.a. 

Mr. H. Lambert, m.a. 

2. Mr. Sham Bahadur, Hon. Treasurer, presented the 
annual statement of accounts for 1930-31, which was taken as 
read. 

3. The Vice-President, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. 
James reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. 

4. His Excellency, the President, introduced Dr. Radha 
Krishnam, Regius Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Calcutta, who delivered a brilliant address on the subject : — 

“ Ancient Idealism and Modem Science.” 

5. Mr. K. P. Jayaswai proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 

J. L. Hill, 
Honorcmj Secretary. 



Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

Joimial Asiatique, Tome CCXVI, No. 1, tJaiwier-'Mars,T930. 

Weills Raymond. Les Aclieens d’Asie miiieure et les problemes 
de Farrivee aclieene mi la Mediterranee an millenaire. 

Dnm6zii, Georges. La preMstoire indo-iranienne des castes. 

Mohammed ben Abd El-JaiiL Sakwa-l-garib 'ani l-’awtan ’iia 
^nlama’-l-buldan de ’Ayn al-Qiidat al-Hamadani. 

Tome CCXVI, No. 2, AvriWmn, 1930. 

Mohammed ben Abd El-Jalii. Sakwa-i-garib 'ani i-’awtan hla 
‘ulama-l-baldan de 'Ayn al-Qiidat ai-Hamadan! (suite et 
fin). 

Hagnenaiier, M.-O. La danse ritiielle dans la ceremonie du Chfn- 
kosai. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Jannary, 1931. 

Thompson, R. C. Assyrian Prescriptions for Diseases of the 
Ears. 

Wolfenden, S. N. On the Tibetan Transcriptions of Si>Hia 
Words. 

Wesendonk, O. G. von. The Kalavada and the Zervanite Sys- 
tem. 

Robinson, A. E. The Mahmal of the Moslem Pilgrimage. 

Gnest, A. R. Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles (IV). 

AeM Orienialia. Voi. IX, Pars II, III, 1031. 

Obermiller, E. The Snbhme Science of the Great Vehicle to 
Salvation, being a Manual of Buddhist Monism. 

Afchiv Orlentdlni. VoL II, No. 3, December, 1930- 

"Wesseiski, A. Oberlieferungen aus der Zeit Mohammeds, des 
Propheten, 

Kraelitz-Griefenhorst F. Studien zur Lautiehre der kasantata- 
rischen Sprache, I, Teil. 

Djdwd. 10^ Jaargang No. 4 En 5, 'October, 1930. 

Dr. I. J. Brugmans. Hollandsch-Inlandsch oiiderwijs. 
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Dr. Poerbatjaraka. Er-Ianggha. 

Dr., K. C. Criicq. De Loemacijaiigsclie riiiterbeeldjes ea de 
paarden op de reliefs vaii Jeh Poeioe. 

Oiidheidkmidig Verslag. (192U-1930.) 

Dr. P. D. K. Boscii. De Beteekenis Der Beliefs an i)e Derde 
En Vierde (Jaanderij Van Baraboed. oer. 

Gottingische gelehrle Anzeigen. Oktober, 1930. 

Nordenskiold, E. Modifications in Indian Cnltnre tliroiigli In- 
ventions and Loans, 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 


BevanagarL 

Roman. 

Devanagari. 

Roman. 

w 

a 


t 

^EIT 

a 


th 


i 


d 

t 

1 


dh 


u 


n 


u 


1> 

m 

r or ri 


ph 

m 

r or rl 


b 

w 

1 


bh 


1 


in 


e 


J 


^ ai , 


T 


o 


i 


au 

W 

V 

m 

k ! 


s 

m 

kh 

w 

■ s or sli 

iT 

g 


s 

^ ' 

gh 

’f' 

h 

^ , , 

n 


i 


ch 

* (Anusvara) 

m 

W 

chh 

* (AminaHJca) 

m 

'W', 

J 

: (Fisar^a) 

1^- 

; M 





fi 

X {JihvdmuBya) 

b 



) ( (Upadhmdmya) 

ii 


th 

^ (Avagraha) 

> 


cl 

Vddtta 

— 


clh 

8vanta 

A 

m 

n 

Amddtta 

/ 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


No. 

Name of member. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 . 

A ' 

1 

Foncher, IMonsieiir A 

1919 

Professor, University of 
Paris, Paris. 

"2 

Frazer, Sir James G., d.c.l., 

LL.D., LITT.D. 

1916 

Ti'inity College, Cambridge, 
England, 


Gait, SirE. A., K.c.s.i., c.i.e., 
PH.D.,i.c.s. (Eetd.) 

1920 

The Croft, Park Hill, Ealing, 
London. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, k.c.i.e., 

PH.D., D.LTTT., I.O.S. (Rctcl) 

lOiil 

Rath ’Farnham, Camfoerley, 
Surrey, England. ■ 

5 

Haddon, Alfred C., m.a., | 
.SC.D., F.R.S, 

RM6 

3, Crati mer ' Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann 

1925 

Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity . of' Bonn, .Bonn, 
C^ormany. 

7 

Jolly, Prof. J. 

1025 

Professor of’ Comparative 
Philology, Wurzburg. 

8 

Konow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

Ethnographic 'Museum, Oslo, 
Norway, 

9 

Levi, M , Sylvain . . 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, 
Strasbotu'g. 

10 : 

Oldham, C. E. A. W., c.s.i., 
i.e.s. (Retd.) 

1926 

21 , Courtfield .Road, London, 
S. W. 7. 

11 

Sastri, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad, m.a., cm.e. 

1928 

26, Pataldanga Street, Cal- 
cutta. ■ 

12 

Thomas, F. W., m.a., Hon, 

PH.D., F.E3, 

1919 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Oxford. 

13 

Walsh, E. H. 0., o.s.L, i.o.s, 
(Retd.) 

1919 

C/o Messrs. H. S. King and 
Co., 9,, Fall M.all,, .London,. 
S. W. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 


No. 

Name of member. ‘ 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 i 

1 

2 


4 

j 

1 i 

DaSy Mr. P. R., Bar.-at-Law 

1918 

Patna. 

2 ' 

Deo, Raja Dhamidliar Inclra 

1917 

Feudatory Chief of Bonai 
State, P.O., Bonaigarh 
(Orissa). 

3 

Deo, RajaNarayana Prasad 

1929 

Ruling Chief of Baiidh State. 

4 

Dharmapala, The Rev. Ana- 
garika. 

1918 

4* A, College Square, Cal- 
cutta. 

I 

5 

Jalaii, Rai .Bahadur Radha- 
krishna. 

1918 

Patna City. 

Q 1 

! 

Maharaja Bahadur C4uru 
Mahadeva Asram Prasad 
Sahi. 

1920 

Hathwa (Saran). 

7 

Prasad, Mr. Ajit, m.a., ll,b. 

1928 

Advocate, Lahore. 

8 

Raja R. N, Bhauja Deo . . 

1918 

Kanika (Orissa). 

f) 

Bhah, Mr. Hiralal Amritlal 

1918 

Princess Street, Champai 
Buildings, 2nd door, Bom- 
bay. . . 

10 

Bhahi, Lieut. Madhaves- 
warendra. 

1924 

Man j ha, District Saran. 

11 

Singh, Raja Raghunandaii 
Prasad. 

1924 

Monghyr. 

12 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Harihar 
Prasad. 

1916 

Arrah. 

i:i 

Singh, -Raja Radhxkaraman 
Prasad, m.a. 

1916 

Surajpura (Bhahabad). 

14 

i Singh, Maharaja Bahadur 
Kesha va Prasad. 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad), 

15 

Sinha, ^Mr. llVfahendra Prasad 

1928 

Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Cuttack. 
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No. 


Year 


of member. 

of 

Address. 




election. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


A 



i 

Acharya, P., b.sc. 

192S 

Senior' Arcliieoiogieal Seliolar, 



1 

Ma>nirbiianJ State. 

2 

Hafiz Shamsuddin, 

I 

1927 

Patna College., Patna, 

n 

Aiyangar, E. S. Dr. S. Krish- 

1916 

: 1 5 .East W iieklon Street, Myia- 


M.A,, FH.D. 


pore,. iVl'adras. 

4 

Aiyangar, R. B. K. V. Ran- 
saswami. 

1915 

]Maiiaraja,‘s College, Triv,ari- 
driim, Travaneora, 

■ 5 ,' 

Awnovxr, Prof. J. m.a. . . 

1926 

C'ollege, Muzafiarpur. 


B 



G 

Batheja^ Prof. H. R.. h . a .. 

1920 

Patna College? Patna. 


I-E.S. 


7 

Bhaudarbar, Dr. D. R. . . 1 

1924 

35, Ballygimge Circular Road, 

S 

Bhattaeharya, Benoytosh 


Calcutta. 

192,1 

Director, Oriental Institute, 



Kothi l.luiidings, Baroda. 

9 

S^ttaohaiya, Prof. Tara- 
P®'la, .M.A. 

1927 

.I'lN, College, Pat,na. 

10 

H. B. . . 

1918 

Dev^'anpur Road, Navapark, 




Bbawanagar. 

11 

Rev. P. 0. 

1018 

Mohulpahari, Santa! .Parganas. 

12 

Phanindra Nath 

1928 

N alanda College, Bi har Sharif, 


C 



13 

Paul Roland 

1928 

3923, Packard Street, Long 

14 

®*‘»Wadar, Haran Chandra, 


Island City, N.Y., IJ.S.A. 

1916 

28“4, Sri Mohan .Lane, Kali- 



ghat, Calcutta, 

15 

^’‘audhuri, G. K. 

1028 

Ballipur .P.O„ i>arbhanga. 

16 

®»au%uri. Dr. Tarapada, 
BX,, fH.B. 

1027 

Patna Ibliege, Patna. 
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Christian, H. D, 


Sundargarh, via Jharsiignda, 
B.N. Ry. 

Museum of Fin© Arts, Boston, 
Mass., IJ. 8. A. 


Coomaraswamy, Dr. Aiiaiid 


Das, Kali Prasad 


Barb, District Patna. 

Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

Bhubanpur, P.O. Nimapara, 
Puri. 


Das, Kasinatii, m.a. 


Das, Madhusiidan, b.a., b.l. 


Srinath Mills, 10, Srinath Das 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Fost-C4raduate Scholar, Ranl- 
ghat Hostel, Patna. 

Vakil, Patna High Court. 


Datta, Kalikinkar, m.a. 


Dayal, Shiveshwar, m.a. 
B.L. 


The Palace, SoriexJ>ur 


Deo, Maharaja Sir Bir Mi- 
trodaya Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E. 


Seraikela State, Singhfohum. 


Deo, Tekait Nripendra 
Narayan Singh. 

Deshpande, R. S. G. K. . . 


Bishramdham, Gymkhana 
P.O., Poona. 

Principal, Hindu University, 
Benares. 


Dhruva,, A. B,, m.a, 


Curator, Museum of Archeo- 
logy, Muttra. 


Diskalkar, D. B., m.a. 


Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Patna. 

c/o Messrs. Grindiay and 
Co., 54, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Faweus, G. E., m.a., o.i.b. 

O.B.E, 
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32 

Ghosh, Atlhar Chandra, 
B.SC. 

1927 

Assistant Curator, Patna 
Museum, Patna. 

33 

Ghosh, Rai Sahil> Mano- 
ranjaa, m.a. 

ms 

Curator, Patna Aliiseiim, 
Patna. 

34 

Godbole, Y. A., i.r.s. 

1920 

General Alanager, Banaili 
Raj, Bhagalpur. 

35 

Gupta, Shiva Prasad 

1018 

Nagva House, Benares City. 


H 



30 

Heras, Rev. H., s.j., m.a, . . 

1027 

1 St . Xavier's (College, Bombay. 

37 

Hill, J. L., M.A. (Oxon) . . 

15130 1 

Professor, Patna College. 

38 

Ha>f*k, Right Rev. L. Van, 
S.J. ■ 

1921 

Bishop of Ranchi. 

39 

Hussain, Saiyicl Aluham- 
mad, M.L.o. 

1924 

Bariapur, P.O. Bankipur, 
Patna. 

40 

I 

Imam, Nawab Shamsul 
Ulema Saijdd Imi.lad. 

1916 

Neora, Patna. 


J 



41 

Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri Gopi- 
nath Hariehandan, Raja 
Bahadur, m.k.a.s., m.b.- 

B.M. 

1924 

P.O. Tekkali, Ganjam. 

42 

Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri Laksh- 
minarayana Harichan- , 
dan, Raja Bahadur. ! 

1929 

Ditto. 

43 

James, the Hoii’ble Air. 
Justice J. F* W., 1 . 0 .S, 

1923 

High Court, Patna. 

44 

Jaruhar, Rameshwar Prasad 

1925 

Kadamkuan, Patna. 

46 

Jayaswal, K, P„ m.a., Bar.- 
at'Law. 

1915 

Advocate, Patoa High Court. 
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46 

Jha, Lakslimikant, b.l. . . 

1925 

Advocate, High Court, Patna. 

47 

Jinjai, Srinarayan Lai, b.a. 

1928 

Patna College, Patna. 

j 

K 



48 

Khan, K.B. Sarfaraz Hussain 

1916 

Khwajekaian, Patna City. 

40 ! 

Khan Bahadur, Syd Md. 
Ismail 

1028 

Patna City. 

50 

Khanna, Vinayak Lai 

1024 

Hindi Libraiy, 3, Nandlai 
Malik's 2ncl Lane, Calcutta. 

51 

Khnda Bakhsh, S. 

1020 

Superintendent of Police, 
Daltonganj. 

52 

Kimura, R. 

1920 

22, Wellesley 2nd Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

53 

Kuraishi, Muhammad 
Hamid, b.a. 

1923 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Archseologicai Survey, 

Central Circle, Patna, 





54 

Lali, Rai .Bahadur Hira . . 

191S 

Retired Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Katni, C.P. 

55 ‘ 

Lali, Rai Sahib Bihari 

1820 

Prime Minister, Chhuikadan 
State, Via Dongargarh, 
C.P. 

56 

Lall, Raja R 0. 

1924 

Raja of Nazarganj, .Pumea 
City. 

67 

Lambert, H., m.a., i.e.s. , , 

1920 

Patna., 

58 

Law, Bimalacharan 

1921 

43, Kaiiash Bose Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

59 

Law, Dr. Narendra Nath, 

M.A., PH.D. 

1924 

96, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


M 



60 

Mackenzie, W. 

1916 

Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Guizarfoagh, 
Patna. 
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61 

Macpherson, Hon’fole Jus- 
tice Mr. T. S.j, i.c.s. 

1916 

Patna. 

62 

McPherson, Sir H., k.c.i.e., 
C.S.I., I.O.S. (Retd.) 

1915 

GiO i\l6SBrs, G-rindlay and Co. 




Street, London, S.W. 1, 

m 

Mahapati*a, Chaudliuri 
Bhagvat Prasad Saman- 

1924 

P.O. J3had.rak, Balasore., 


tarai. 



m 

:\Iahashaya Bai Bahadur 
Harendra Harayau Bay. 

1915 

Lakshannath, .Balasore, 

65 

Mahatha, Bai Bahadur 
Krishna Deva Harayaii. 

1920 

^luzaharpiir. 

66 

Majumdar, Dr, R, (), 

1920 

Dacca University, .Dacca. ■ 

67 

Majiimdar, Bimanbehari . . 

1927 j 

B..N. Ooliege, Patna, 

68 

Malaviya, Pandit Bala- 

govinda. 

1924 

Patna, City, 

69 

3Ianuk, P. C., Bar.-at-Law 

1920 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

70 

Mehta, H. C., i.c.s. 

1927 

Azamgarh.' ' 

71 

Metropolitan Chaplain , , 

1927 

Bishop’s House, 




Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

72 

Miller, Sir T . Dawson, Kt. 

1910 

il. King’s Bench Walk 




Temple, E.C., London. 

73 

Mishra, Pandit Janardan, 

M.A. 

1927 

B.H. College, Patna. 

74 

Mitra, K. P., m.a,, b.l. 

1920 

D.J. College, IVIonghyr. 

75 

Mukerjee, Dr. Badhakumud 
m.a,, ph.d. 

1917 

Lucknow University, 
Lucknow. 

76 ; 

Hukerji, Prof. A. 

N 

1929 

B), BoL Ouozdnikovsky, 
Apt. 202X, Moscow, 

77 3 

STahar, Puranchand, h,a., 

3.L, 

1917 ] 

Mirror Street, 
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Noor, The' Hon’ble Justice 
K. B. Khwaja Muham- 
mad. 


High Court, Patna. 


Pandeya, Sahadeva 
Narayaii, m.a. 


S.I. Schools, Madirepura, 
Bhagalpiir. 

Mukteswaram, Tottarmundi 
P. O., Godavari District, 

Principal, Hindu College, 
Masulipatam. 

Sub-Deputy Collector, Cut- 
tack. 


Pantuiu, J. Eamayya, b.a. 

B.L. 


Pantuiu Gam Sriniwas Rao. 

M.A:., L.T., 


Patnaik, Sudhakar 


Manager, Chota Nagpur Raj, 
Ranchi. 


Archbishop of Calcutta, 32, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

Su bdi visional Officer, 
Samastipur. 

o/o Babu Tribeni Prashad, 
B.L., Vakil, Chapra. 

High Court, Patna. 


Petter, A. B. 


Prasad, Biswanath, m.a. 


Prasad, Hon’ble Justice Sir 
" Jwala, ■ ■ ' ' 


Professor of Physics, Science 
College. 

Langertoli, Patna. 


Prasad, Krishnadeva, m.a, 

B.n. 


Prasad, Mahabir, b.x. 
Prasad, Nageswar, m.a., Bm, 


Pleader, Chapra, 


Vakil, Patna. 
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95 

Prasad, Siiiya Prasad Maha* 
jan. 

• lOlvS 

Jfaiuilal Library, Olaya. 


Q 




Nil. 




. R 



93 

Ramclas, G., b.a. 

1924 

Heatima.ster, Board Hi»h 




Sehool, deypur, Vizaaa- 
patain. 

94 

Banganathaii, 8. R. 

1927 

Librai‘ian. Madras tlniver^ 




sity* ;\hidra.s. 

95 

Ratnakar, Jagaixnath Oas. . 

1928 

Shivalaya Ohat, Benares. 

96 

Ray^ Rai Bahadur Ohuni Lai 

1915 

Patna, 

97 

R&y> Rai Bahadur 8. C., 

' M.A., M.L.C. 

1915 I 

Ranchi. 

98 

Richards, P, J. 

1924 

0, Lexham Gardens, London, 




W. 8. ■ 

99 

Rohatgi, Binayakrishna . . 

1925 

Dhauipura Kothi, Begampur, 
Patna City. 

100 

Ross, Hoii’fol© Mr. Justice 
R. L. 

1917 

Patna. 


S 



101 

Sabanis, R. V. 

1925 

Librarian, Bombay Univer- 




sity, Bombay. 

102 

Sahay, Shyamnandan, b.a. 

1928 

Sahay Bhavan, Muzaffarpur. 

103 

Saheb, Bhubanesvara Singh 

1930 

Kamaiaiaya, Muzaffarpur, 

104 

Sarkar, B. N., b.a., o.e. . . 

1926 

Ghoramara P.O., District 




Rajshahi, Bengal* 

105 

Sarkar, Ganpati 

1926 

69, Beliaghatta Road, Cal- 




cutta. 

106 1 

Sarkar, Jadunath, m.a., 
(Retd.)', 0.1*11. 

1915 

Sarkaravas, Darjeeling. 
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107 

Sarkar, Dr. Snbimal 0. . . 

1930 

of History, Patna 

College. 

108 

Sarma, Srikanta 

1930 

2ilia School, Monghyr. 

109 

Sen, B. C., i.o.s. (Retd.) . . 

1915 ^ 

e/o R. 0. Sen, Esq., Blec- 
tncaJ Engineer, Dhanbad. 

110 

Sen, B. N., m.a., i.b.s. 
(Retd.). 

1916 

Principal, B.N. College, 

Patna. 

111 

Seppings, E. H. L. 

1916 

57 /E, Lower Kemmendine 
Road, P.O. Kemmendine, 
Rangoon. 

112 

Sham Bahadur 

1928 

Bar.-at“Law, Patna. 

113 

Shastri, Dr. A. Banerji, m.a., 

PH.B. 

1923 

Patna College, Patna. 

114 

Shastri, Dr. Harichand, 

B.LITT., I.B.S. 

1918 

Ditto. 

115 

Shastri, I. D. Durgadatti . . 

1920 

Principal, Sanskrit CoUege, 
Muzaffarpur. 

lie 

Shastri, Prof. Gokulchand 

1928 

Sri-Chandra College, Khat- 
mandu, Bagbazar, Nepal. 

117 

Shaw, Parmanand 

1926 

D^dary Bazar, Dinapore 
Cantt. 

118 

Singh, Rai Brajabihari Saran, 
M.A., B.L. 

1916 

Asst. Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Patna. 

119 

Singh, Raja Harihar Prasad 
Narayan. 

1916 

Amawan, District Patna. 

120 

Singh, Raja Bahadur Kir- 
tyanand. 

1916 

Banaih, Pumea. 

121 

Singh, Rai Rajendralal 
Bariha Bahadur. 

1916 

Barsambar Padampur, Sam- 
balpur. 

122 

Singh, Chaudhuri, Rai Baha* 
dur Ramgopal. 

1916 

Chaudhuri Tola, P.O. 
Mahendru, Patna. 

123 

Singhs R. B. Ramraaavijays 

1924 

K.V. Press, Patna. 
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m 

Singh, Sarangadhar, m.a., 

B.L, 

1926 

K.V. Press, Pafcxia. 

125 

Sinha, Mahendrakishore, 

B.A.> B.L. 

1926 

Taluka Madliole, Dist. Nan- 
del, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

126 

Sinha, Parasnath, b.a„ ll.b. 

1930 

Bharati Publishers, Chow- 
hatta, Patna. 

127 

Sinha, S., Bar.-at-Law 

1916 

Patna. 

128 

Sullivan, the Et. Rev. Dr. 
S. J. 

1029 

Lord Bishop, Patna. 

129 

Surya Narayan, b.l. 

1924. 

O’ranslator, High Court, 
Patna. 

130 

Svarup, Eai Bahadur Bishim 

1020 

Mahaiia Maithan, Agra. 

131 

Syed Muhammad 

1924 1 

Makhaniakuan, P.O. Banki- 
pur, Patna. 


T 



132 

Tagore, K. N., b.a. 

1026 

5-1, Baranashi Ghosh 

Street, Calcutta. 

133 

Tarafdar, Rev. S. K, 

1915 

Prineipai, C.M.S. High 
School, Bhagalpur. 

134 

Taraporewala, Y, J. 

1030 

Professor of History, Patna 
College. 

136 

Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir 
Courtney, kt. 

1928 

Chief Justice, High Court, 
Patna. 

136 

Tripathi, Devadatta 

1916 

Patna College, Patna. 

137 

Tripathi, Pt. Narayana . . 

1930 

Judicial Department, Secre« 
tariat, Patna. 

138 

Trivedi, Eao Bahadur V* 0.. 

LL.B. 

1929 

Watson Museum, Rajkot. 


U 



139 

Urdhwaseshi, W. G*, m,a.. . 

1925 

52, Krishnapura, Indore, O.I. 
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V 



140 

Varma, S. P. . . 

1930 

Barrister-at-Daw, Patna. 

141 

Viclyalankar, Jaya Ghandra 

1929 

Hindi Vidyapitha, P.O. 
Dighagbat, Patna- 

142 

Vogel, Dr. J., ph.b. 

1920 

Noordeindsplein, 40, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Account Rules of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

{Approved by the Government of Bihar and Orissa^ Minisiry of 
Education letter No, 52582, dated 14-11-1929.) 

1. The annual accounts shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Honorary Treasurer. For this purpose a classified 
monthly account showing progressive receipts and expenditure 
under different heads shall be prepared every month from the 
details of cash book ; and after the close of the financial 
year the annual account shall be compiled from the monthly 
account. These monthly accounts shall be reported to the 
Council at intervals of not more than three months. 

2. In the month of July in each year, the Honorary 
Treasurer shall present a statement of the income and expendi- 
ture in the preceding financial year, and shall draw the atten* 
tion of the Council to such matters in connection therewith 
as seem deserving of notice. An estimate of the income and ex- 
penditure with details of the latter under each head for the next 
financial year shall be prepared and laid before the Council 
in the month of July of each year. Such budget estimates shall 
make provision for fulfilling the liabilities and for effectually 
carrying out the objects of the Society. The Council shall 
consider the estimates so submitted to it, and shall sanction the 
same either unaltered or subject to such alteration as shall be 
deemed fit. 

3. The Council may, at any time during the year for 
which an estimate has been sanctioned, cause a supplementary 
estimate to be prepared and submitted to it. Every such 
supplementary estimate shall be considered and sanctioned by 
the CouncU in the same manner as if it were an original estimate. 
The Honorary Secretary is authorised to incur emergent expen- 
diture in excess of the budget provision sanction for any 
one head provided that such expenditure is reported for the 
sanction of the Council at its next meeting and provided that 
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equivalent savings are anticii^ted under other heads nf the 
budget, 

4. For all money received by the Society, a receipt shall 
be granted to the payee by the Honorary Treasurer. The total 
amount received shall be written in words both on. the receipt 
itself and on the counterfoil, the latter need only be initialled by 
the officer who signs the receipt. The forms shall be: bound in 
books of TOO forms each and shall bear printed serial numbers. 
The Honorary 'Treasurer shall keep the stock of the receipt 
books in, Ms personal custody and no fresh book shall be used 
until the used up one has been returned to him. Ali the receipts 
and issues of these forms shall be accounted for through a stock 
book to be' maintained in the office. 

5. Ali amounts so realised.shall be paid into the Society’s 
current account (in the name of the Honorary Treasurer) with 
the Imperial Bank of India, Patna Branch. 

6. The Honorary Treasurer shall cause to be maintained 
a cash book in a form approved by the Council in which shall be 
entered as soon as the transactions occur, aU receipts and pay- 
ments with necessary details. The cash book shall be closed 
every month and a memorandum recorded reconciling the 
balance with that shown in the Bank pass-book. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall cause the latter to be made up at the end 
of every month ; and he shall examine it to see that ali the 
transactions have been duly entered therein. The payment of 
vouchers and sub-vouchers, paid out of the imprest shall be 
carefully preserved for production at the time of audit. 

7. After payment, every voucher and sub- voucher shall 
be stamped with the word paid” and cancelled ” res- 
pectively. 

8. Ali bills presented for payment shaU be checked by the 
accountant and passed for payment by the Honorary Secretary 
(or in the absence, the Honorary Joint Secretary) witMn 
the limits of the sanctioned budget estimates for the year. The 
Honorary Treasurer is authorised to incur expenditure on 
the purchase of articles not exceeding Rs. 20 in value. 

9. The permanent advance in the hands of the Honorary 
Treasurer shall not exceed Rs. 100. TMs imprest shall be 
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recouped from time to time by the presentation of a bill support- 
ed by payees’ receipts. An account of the expenditure out of 
the permanent advance shall be kept in a register id form VIII 
prescribed for municipalities in the province. 

10. All claims shall be discharged either by payment from 
the imprest held by the Honorary Treasurer or by cheques 
drawn upon the Society’s banking accounts in favour of the 
actual payees. 

11. With the concurrence of the Vice-President the Hono- 

rary Treasurer is empowered from time to time to place 
any available balance in the Society’s funds on deposit receipt m 
a local bank crediting the interest so accruing under the appro- 
priate head. ^ 

12. Payment of travelling allowance and halting allowance 
to the servants of the Society shall be regulated by the rules in 
force in this respect for corresponding class of Government ser- 
vants and in no case a departure shall be made except with the 
sanction of the Council which shall record reasons for the same. 

13 . An account of the sales of Journals shall be maintained 

in the following form ; — 


S. No. 

Date. 

Particulars 
of Journals 
supplied. 

Beference 
to stock 
book page 
No. 

To whom 
supplied. 

Amount 

due. 

Amount 

realised. 

Date. 

1 

2 

3 

' 

1 j 

4 j 

' 5 

6 

7 

^ 8 


14. ^ The grant of leave and acting allowance to the servants 
of the Society shaU be regulated by the rules laid down in 
the Bihar and Orissa Service Code. 

_ 15. The accounts of the Society shaU be audited once 

m each year by the Examiner of Local Accounts, Bihar and 

'Orissa. 


Provident Fund Rules of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

{As approved by the local Government vide No. 1894 E, dated 
I- 5 -I 93 I 5 M inistry of Education . ) 

1. A Provident Fund to be called the Bihar and Orissa 
Eesearcb Society Provident Fnnd ” shall be established from the 
first day of August, 1930, for the benefit of the Officers of the 
Society. 

2. (a) Contribution to the fund will be optional in the case 
of officers appointed prior to the date of the institution of the 
fund and compulsory only in the case of those appointed after 
that date. 

(6) Only officers holding appointments, the terms of which 
require them to give the whole of their time to the work of the 
Society, shall be entitled to become subscribers to this fund. 

(c) Any officer Joining the fund shall be required to sign a 
certificate that he accepts the rules given below : — 

3. The subscription to the fund shall be OJ per cent, on the 
salary of the depositor. Voluntary contribution in excess of the 
limit 6|- per cent, on the salary of the depositor) sh^I not 
be admissible. It will be calculated on complete rupees, frac- 
tions of a rupee being neglected. Such subscription shall be 
deducted month by month from the salary of each depositor by 
the Honorary Treasurer and the amount deducted shall be paid 
into the Society Provident Fund to the credit of the depositor. 
The term salary in these rules does not include any acting or 
other allowances granted if any. An officer on leave on full 
pay shall continue to pay his contribution to the fund. An 
officer suspended from duty shall be required to continue to 
contribute at his usual rate if he receives pay or allowances for 
the period of suspension. 

4. At the end of each month a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount subscribed to the fund during each month shall be con- 
tributed to the fund by the Society, and, subject to the condi- 
tion contained in the proviso to this rule, such portion of that 
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amount so contributed as stall be equal to the amoimfc deposited 
by each subscriber during the month for wliioli contribution was 
made shall be placed to the credit of the depositor. 

Provided that no officer of the Society, who shall, in the 
opinion of the Council, be guilty of dishonesty or other gross 
jmisconduct shall be entitled to the benefit of, or to receive any 
part or share in, any amount any time contributed by the Society 
to the fund on his account or the accumulated interests or profits 
thereof ; and the Society shall be entitled to recover from the 
amount contributed by it to the fund on account of any officer 
and the accumulated interest or profits thereof a sum equal to 
the amount of any loss or damage at any time sustained by the 
Society by reason of his dishonesty or negligence. 

Provided further that no officer shall be entitled to receive 
any part or share in any sum contributed hy the Society and 
the accumulated interest or profits thereof unless lie has been in 
the service of the Society for at least twelve months and has 
been permitted by the Council to resign iiis appointment, 

5. The fund shall be managed by means of the post office 
savings bank system, a separate account i)eing opened by the 
post office for each contributor. Interest will be allowed on the 
deposits at the rate from time to time allowed for the deposits 
in the post office savings bank. The officer’s contribution to- 
gether with that of the Society shall be deposited in the post 
office savings bank nearest the Society’s offices. The money 
shall be sent by the Hon. Treasurer and a certificate signed by 
him, that the contribution due in respect of the pay for any 
month has been paid, shall be attached to the next monthly 
bill. The Hon. Treasurer shall send with the money to the post 
office savings bank the different pass-books concerned and a 
statement in the following form : — 



Totah. 


Total. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 
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Name of the institution. 
Month of 


The money received in the post ofiS.ce shall be credited to the 
different accounts, in accordance with the entries in the state- 
ment : and the postmaster, after satisfying himself that this has 
])een done and that the amount of the deposit has been correctly 
entered in each pass-book, shall sign the statement, stamp it 
with the post office date stamp, and return it with the pass-books 
to the Hon. Treasurer. The latter shall be required to compare 
the entries made in the pass-book with the entries in the state- 
ment to see that the former are correct. 

6. Should a contributor so desire, the whole or any part 
of the balance at the credit of his account may be invested in 
post office cash certificates. The application form for purchase 
of the certificate will be signed by the officer on whose behalf 
the investment is made and also by the Hon. Treasurer in his 
official capacity as the manager of the provident fund. The 
cash certificate will be issued in their joint names and will be 
discharged only on both parties signing the application for dis- 
charge. Any certificate so purchased shall be deposited with 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Society. The transfer of these certi- 
ficates, or of their cash value, to the contributor will b© subject 
to the same conditions as the withdrawal of deposits from the 
savings bank account. 

7. Deposits shall be permissible at any time so that if, 
owing to the temporary absence of a depositor or for any other 
cause, the contributions of one or more individuals cannot be 


Account 

number Nam© of 
as in tb© subscriber, 
pass-book. 


Monthly pay His con- 1 
of subscriber, tribution.! 
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deposited at the same time as other contributions, they can be 
deposited singly or collectively at a later date, a separate list 
being sent along with the pass-books in the manner described. 

8. Contributors to the fund, on whose behalf accounts are 
opened under the provisions of this scheme, shall not be deprived 
of their right to open ordinary private accounts in the post 
office savings bank. 

9. The savings bank account shall be closed at the time 
the depositor retires or for other legitimate reasons withdraws 
his deposits. The savings bank pass-book shall, after closure, 
be delivered to the Hon. Treasurer of the Society. An applica- 
tion to close an account or to withdraw any advance sanctioned 
shall be supported by the sanction of the Vice-President. 

10. The Hon. Treasurer of the Society shall be responsible 
for the safe custody of the pass-books and for the stamped state- 
ments received back from the post office. He shall also keep a 
register showing any advances jnade, and the sums recovered on 
account of them. 

11. Subject to the provisions of the proviso to Rule 4 of 
these rules a depositor shall be entitled upon quitting the service 
of the Society to draw out and receive the whole amount stand- 
ing to his credit in the fund. But when the pecuniary circum- 
stances of a depositor are such that the indulgence is absolutely 
necessary, a temporary advance or loan, not ordinarily exceed- 
ing three months’ pay may be allowed from the sum at his 
credit with the sanction of the Council. The following may be 
recognized as legitimate occasions for such advances or loans : — 

(а) To pay expenses incurred in connection with the ill- 

ness of a subscriber or of a member of the family ; 

(б) to pay for the passage of any member of a subscriber’s 

family coming from beyond the seas to join him or 
requiring to make a journey beyond the sea from 
some urgent cause ; 

(c) to pay expenses in connection with marriages, funer- 
als, or ceremonies which by the religion of the 
subscriber it is incumbent upon him to perform 
and in connection with which it is obligatory that 
expenditure should be incurred. 
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Advances, though not confined rigidly to the objects 
laid down in clauses (a) to (c) above, will be made with due 
regard to the principles contained in those clauses and regulated 
with regard to the amount of subscription lying to the credit of 
the applicant. 

When one or more advances have already been granted to 
a depositor a subsequent advance shall not be granted to him, 
except for strong reasons to be recorded in writing by the Coun- 
cil, until at least twelve months have elapsed since the complete 
repayment of the last advance taken. 

Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the sanction- 
ing authority in not less than twelve instalments or more than 
twenty-four. A subscriber may, however, at his option, make 
repayment in less than twelve instalments or may repay two or 
more instalments at the same time. Recoveries will be made 
monthly, commencing from the first payment of a full month’s 
salary after the advance is granted, but no recovery will be 
made from an ofl&cer while he is on leave of any kind. The 
instalments will be paid by compulsory deduction from salary 
and will be in addition to the usual subscriptions. No interest 
shall be recovered on advances, 

12. Every depositor must register in the books of the fund 
th^name of the person to whom he desires, in the event of his 
death or his becoming insane, the amount of the deposit to be 
paid. 


13. The byelaws, etc., should be made with Government 
sanction. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — SakastaB, the Coiiiitry of the Sakas. Its 
Possession by the Ancient Persians. 

By Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamsliedji Modi, Kt., Ph.D., LL.D. 

The name of ^akastan, on the frontiers of Hindustan^ 
the country inhabited by the 6akas, 
Introduction. whose defeat at the hands of an Indian 

king has given ns onr &ka era, is originally Persian. When 

written in Pahlavi, it can be read as Sakastan or Sagastan or 

Seistan. Mr. K, P. Jayaswal, in his learned and interesting 

article (Jonr. Behar and Orissa Research Society^ Vol. XVI, 

Parts III and IV, pp. 227 ff.), entitled Problems of Saka- 

Satavahana History”, while noticing Dr. Sten Konow^s concln-*^ 

sion on ^aka history, says : I believe with Prof. Thomas that 

the ^akas had been in Sakastto long before 160 B.C. and they 

certainly existed there in the Persian period The object of 

this paper is to present, in brief, a few notes to show, that 

Sakastan was nnder the sway and influence of the ancient 

Iranians for a long time anterior to 160 B.O. 

Sakastan, or the ^akas, are not directly mentioned in the 

Avesta, but, a mountain Ushidarem is 

(1) Reference in the mentioned as the seat of Zoroaster^s 
Avesta. 

later revelations.^ In the Ya9na where 


Avesta. 


1 Honnazd Yasbt 28 ; Jamyad Yt. 2. 
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mountains are invoked in general, this mountain is specially 
mentioned.^' The Avesta does not say where it was situated, 
hut the Pahlavi hooks help us in fixing its situation. 

The Sirouza Yasht (s. 26) associates the Ushidarena 
mountain (gairim Ushidaranem) with the Yazata (angel) Ashtad 
(Arshtat). The Pahlavi Dadistan-i-Dini associates mountain 
AmhdasUar with the Yazata Aatad,^ So, we find that the 
Pahlavi AushdasUar is the same as the Avesta UsMdarena. 
Again, the meaning of both the names is the same. Ushidarim 
literally means ‘‘ holder of intelligenee 

Pahl. aush Pers. Hush The Pahlavi name Auahdastar 

also has the same meaning. Now, the Pahlavi Bundehesh 
(Ch. XII, 15 ) places this mountain under its name Aushdashtar 
in Sagastan (^akastan Kuf Hiish-dashtar pavan Sagastin.”® 
Thus, we see that the very mountain, associated with the 
sacred musings of Zoroaster, was in >^akastin and the ancient 
Iranians were in possession of it. 

Sir Aurel Stein identifies this Ushidarena mountain with 
the modern Kuh-i Khwaja.^ He goes 
Mt. Ushidarena iden- fy^yther and says, that the great Rustam, 

. the national hero of ancient Iran, was, 

latterly, in the Buddhist times, raised to 
the dignity of a Bodhisattva.® 


1 Ya^na 1 14 ; 11 14 ; III 16; IV 19 ; vids XXII 19, XXV 7 ; Sirouza 
Yasht 26. Vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper names, p. 44. 

2 T. D. Anklesaria^s Text, Ques. 39, p. 57, Chap. XXX, 2. S.B.E., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 62. Vide Gujarati translation by Tehmuras D. Anklesaria 
with my Introduction, p. 54. Here, the Translation gives the Avesta 
name as Garoish Ushidarena. 

8 Vide my Gujarati Translation and Translation of the Bundehesh, 
pp. 40-41 ; S.B.E., Vol. V, pp. 37-38; Justi’s Bundehesh, Text, p. 23, 1. 8. 

4 Inner Most Asia 11, pp. 92-3. 

8 Vide his article ** A Persian Bodhisattva’^ in the Memorial Volume 
in honour of Prof. Geiger (Studia Indo-Iranica Ebrengabe fur Wilhelm 
Geiger (1931), pp. 266 j®. Vide the article, ** Recent Explorations by the 
Erench Mission in Af^anistaa'* by M. J. B. Barthous in the Annual 
Biography of Indian Archseology (1930), p. 6. Vide my Gujarati Article 
in the Hindi Graphic of October, 1931. 
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CoBimg to the Achaemenian times, we find Saka mentioned 
by Darins (d, 485 B.G.) in Ms BeHstim 
Inscription,^ as one of the countries 
wMcb bad come under bis antbority. 
Darius says : Ima dahyava tya 

mana patiyaisba ; wasbna A’uramazdaba adamsbam kbsbaya* 
thiaabam”^ ie., ‘‘ These are tbe countries wbicb came to me. 
By the will of Abura Mazd, I am king of them”. He then 
names the countries, one by one, and Saka is one of them. 

The position of Saka in the list of bis countries, as given by 
Darius in bis Inscription, is next to Gandara, the country near 
the Indus. So, there seems to be no doubt that it is Sakastan 
or Seistan, the country of the Sakas, that is meant. 

In the ancient ruins excavated by the French Archaeolo- 
gical Mission at Haddah near Jalalabad about 340 stupas, 
out of the original 1,000, have been excavated, and about 
3,000 statues and statuettes also are excavated. Some of 
the pilasters there are said to present ‘‘Achaemenian re- 
miniscences This shows that Sakastan was under the influ- 
ence of the Achaemenians.^ 

Coming to Pahlavi books, the Dinkard (Bk. VII, Ch. 

IV, 31-35)^ refers to one of the minis- 
(3) FaWavi Books. i. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

trations of Zoroaster as occurrmg m the 

land of Sakastan. This is a reflex of what we saw in the 

Avesta, that there, a mountain in Sakastan is referred to as the 

place of Zoroaster’s sacred musings. 

The following PaMavi books also refer to Sagastan 

(a) Bundehesh (Ch, XII 9, 15; XIII 16; XX 17, 29; 

XXII 5; XXIV 28). 


^ (a) Jour. Boyal Asiatic Society <Vol. X, Part I- Ilie Persian 
Cuneiform Inscription at BeMstun, by Major Rawlinson. Transcript, 
p. I, 1. 16. Translation Col. I, par. 6, p, XXVII. {&) Spiegel’s Die 
Altpersischen Keilinsehriften (1881), pp. 4-5. (c) Tolman’s Guide to Old 
Persian Inscriptions, Transliteration, p. 56; Translation, p. 118. 

2 Tolman. Transliteration, p, 54. 

® Vide the above article entitled ** Recent Explorations by the French 
Mission in Afghanistan ”, in the Annual Biography of Indian Archaeology 
(1930). 

■ i S,B.R, XLVII, p. 67. 


(2) Sakastan in the 
Cuneiform Inscription 
of Darius. 
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(6) Zadsparam (Chap. VII 7, 9). 

(c) Bahmaii Yasht, Chap. Ill 19. 

They refer to Sakastto as belonging to Persia from olden 
times. One may, perhaps, say that these Pahlavi books are of 
later times. But, we must remember, that, though written in 
later times, they rest on older authorities. For example, the 
Bundehesh commences the beginnings of many of its chapters 
as Imallunet payan din i.e., it is said in books of religion. 

We find from the Persian Namehs, like the Shahmameh 
and Barzo-nameh, that Rustam, the aboye 
(4) Persian Books. referred to national hero of Iran, is 

spoken of in contempt as a Saki or Sagi, i.e., one belonging to 
Sagastan. The word 'sag’ in Persian means a dog. So, 
playing, as it were, a pun upon the word sak m sag (dog), 
Rustam is Jeered at, as a sak or a sag (dog) by his enemies. 
This shows that Rustam who is associated with the history of 
the Kaiyanians belonged to Seistan ; and so, ^akastan belonged 
to the Iranians from early times. 



II.— A Contemporary Picture of the Mughal 
Court in 1743 A.D. 

By Jadiijaath Sarkar. 

Iktbobttction. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah (1739) dealt a shattering blow 
at the imperial Government of Delhi, which had been really 
rotten at the core for several years past, though its outward 
semblance of power and dignity^ had hitherto deceived the 
world. It is true that Nadir Shah before his departure from 
India restored the Emperor Muhammad Shah to his throne 
(metaphorically and not literally, as he took the Peacock 
Throne away) ; but he could not infuse life into a dead and 
worn-out political institution. No attempt was made by king 
or noble to restore vigour and purity to the public services, to 
enforce order in the realm, or to promote the wealth and 
happiness of the people, after the terrible havoc of the late 
foreign invasion. Matters grew even worse than before under 
the fatuous policy of the Emperor and the Wazir to shut their 
eyes to every unpleasant reality and to let matters drift. This 
state of things is indignantly described in a contemporary 
history, but in general terms. Muhammad Shafi^ Tehrani 
(pen-name Warid), whose youth had been nurtured in the 
dignified and strenuous reign of Aurangzib, writes in the bitter- 
ness of his soul about the times of Muhammad Shah, — 

For some years past it has been the practice of the 
Imperial Court that whenever the officers of the Deccan or of 
Gujrat and Malwa reported any Maratha incursion to the 
Emperor, His Majesty, with a view to soothing his heart afflicted 
by such sad news, either visited the gardens — ^to look at the 
newly planted and leafless trees — or rode out to the plains to 
hunt; while the grand wazir, ‘ Itimiui-ud-daulah Qamr-ud-din 
Khan, went to assuage his feelings by gazing at the lotuses in 
some pools, situated four leagues from Delhi, where he would 
spend a month or more in tents, enjoying pleasure or hunting 
fish in the rivers artd deer in the plains. At such times Em- 
peror and Wazir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the business 
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of the administration, the collection of the reTenne, and the 
needs of the army. No chief, no man, thinks of gnarding the 
realm and protecting the people, while these disturbances daily 
grow greater.*’ lMirSt4^Waridat^ text, pp. 117 - 118 .] 

A most graphic illustration of this condition of the Im- 
perial Government is furnished by the news-letters of the Delhi 
Court in 1743, of which 19 sheets have survived in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (E. Blochet’s Catalogue deS' 
manuscrits Persans, tome i, MS. No. 613, Suppl. 313, — 

) They contain 36 days’ occurrences from 20th 
April to 29th May, 1743, with no record for four of the days 
(22nd and 23rd April and 8th and 9th May). We here get a 
vivid picture of the Court and character of Muhammad Shah— 
his childish love of flowers and fruits, his absorbing fondness 
for animal combats and amusements, his utter indifference to 
public business. Like king, like minister. The grand wazir, 
Qamr-ud-din Khan Ttimad-ud-daulah, was a good-natured 
drunkard whose only policy was never to contradict his master, 
but to humour him in every matter and helplessly let things 
go their own way all over the empire. lAshub, ii. 422.] 

These news-letters also contain very useful details, with 
exact dates, of Raghuji BhonsM’s invasion of Bengal and Bihar, 
the arrival of the Peshwa Balaji Rao in Bengal at the Emperor’s 
invitation to drive Raghuji out, and the occurrences at Patna 
(including a big fire),— though we miss the coming of Safdar 
Jang, the Nawab of Oudh, to Patna (c. 7 Deo. 1742 — c. 14 Jan. 
1743), — which last event caused the consternation among the 
people of the city so graphically described by the eye-witness 
Ghulam Husain Tabatabai in his 8iyar-vd-mutakharin, [Pars, 
text, printed ed. of 1833, ii. 127-129.] 

NeWS-LETTEES of OTE ImFEBIAXi Coubt. 

Year 25 of the reign of Muhammad Shah. 

[Up to the end of April, my translation is full ; thereafter 
only the important entries have been translated here.] 

20^ April, 1743 {old style). 

One and a half hours after sunrise, the Emperor came to 
the Hall of Select Audience; *Umdat-ul-mulk [5imr Khan], 
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■ Isad-yar Khan, ‘Itimad-ud-danlah and the Mir Atish had their 
audience. After discussion (jawab-sawal) [with them] His 
Majesty went on foot to the window [of morning salute], looked 
at a mast elephant sent by Sher Jang, talked with Firuz Kh., 
and at four hours after dawn retired to the harem. The nobles 
sat down in the anteroom (pesh-hhamh), conversed among 
themselves and then went away. 

Hadi ‘Aii Kh. was ordered to newly construct (i.e., repair ?) 
the base of the window of Asad-burj and to tie up there one 
other elephant, as His Majesty w^ould to-morrow inspect the food 
of the elephants. 

Murtaza Kh. presented one cup {hatora) of silvered copper 
{mis4-$ufaid) and Asad-yar Kh. four lotus flowers. His Majes- 
ty bestowed a bunch (duna of roses on the Wazir-ul-mulk. 

In the afternoon the men who had come for audience 
{mujraidn) were dismissed. One mast elephant sent by Sher 
Jang was present below the jharoka (window) ; His Majesty 
ordered that Hadi 'Ali Kh. should stod the officers (of Ms de- 
partment] to the base of the jharoka, as he would inspect [it] 
the next day. 

It was learnt from the news-letter {navishta-i-harkdrah) of 
BeTigal ending with Sth March, 1743, that Mahabat Jang 
[Ahvardi Kh.] was in the fort [of Murshidabad] when he learnt 
that Raghuji [Bhonsle] was present in the district of Ram- 
garh and that aU the inhabitants of MursMdabad were removing 
their household goods and families to all sides in fear of [the 
coming of] the enemy. Mahabat Jang, with 25,000 cavalry 
and 40,000 foot musketeers (barqdnddz), was ready heart and 
soul to fight the enemy and would not show the least remiss- 
ness in chastising the enemy so long as a breath remained in 
his body. The envoy of Balaji Rao [the Peshwa] had arrived 
near Mahabat Jang and would depart for Ms own master in 
a day or two. 

Hakim ‘Alavi KJi. had started with the elephants and other 
things [of Bengal] for the Imperial Court. It was now reported 


i Duna is a basket made of large leaves for holding flowers, etc., and 
not exactly a bunch. 
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that, in view of [the presence of] the enemy, he v as probably 
intending to cross the Ganges and take the route vid GSorakhpur, 

21s^ April 1743. 

One and a half hours after dawn, His Majesty came to the 
Select Audience mounted on a portable throne: Asad-yar Kh., 
Sadat Kh., and Ishaq Kh. had their audience. Two and a half 
hours after dawn he entered the harem. From the jharoka of 
Asad-burj His Majesty beheld a wrestling matih between an 
elephant named '‘Padishah Tnayet’’ presented by the Mir 
Atish and the elephant of Sher Jang. They fought well; 
Padishah Tnayet defeated the elephant of Sher Jang. After 
looking at it, he retired [to the harem] at 3| hours from the 
morning. He said that the elephant of Sher Jang was approved 
and should be kept in the [imperial] elephant stables. One 
mohar was granted as a reward to the elephant-driver in the 
service of Sher Jang and two mohars to the ofidcers of the 
imperial elephant department. 

Wajih Kh. begged for one quire {dastah) of Zirab^di paper 
for writing five surahs [of the Quran] and medicinal prayers 
(adi'ya). The Emperor ordered S‘ad-ud-din Kh. to give it from 
the library department. In the afternoon the men who sought 
audience were sent away. 

One deer hunted and presented by Qaim Jang and two 
baskets of flowers sent by Wazir-ul-mulk were received, 

Sadat Kh. came ; through the medium of the Paymaster 
he applied for making his bow to the Presence and sent in a 
written petition. After it had been submitted to the Emperor, 
he bestowed on the Khan one duna of cucumber (khird) and 
mangoes and one tray of the Emperor's own food. 

24:th April 1743. 

One and a half hours after daybreak, His Majesty came to 
the Select Audience. The physicians, Asad-ud-daulah, the Mir 
Atish, Ttimad-ul-mulk/ Ahmad Kh., Qaim Jang, and afterwards 
TtimSd-ud-daulah and others, presented themselves. After 

r . ■ ■' &ould h© X*mad-ul'-fmdk, 
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conversation, the Emperor went on foot to the jharoM and 
looked at a tiger kept in a cage and an elephant presented by 
Qizilbash Edi. Five hours after dawn he entered the harem. 

Md. Ghans presented a copy of the Quran on the occasion 
of his interview, through ‘Itimad-\id-daulah. The Emperor 
took him by the hand. Qaim Jang presented seven mohars on 
the occasion of his interview and said that Ziaullah had a horse 
which was used to fighting with elephants, and that there were 
also bears which wrestled well. The Emperor ordered them to 
be brought before him. 

Hadi ‘^Ali Kh. presented a spoon of Jasper (yasham), and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah and Rajah Beni Bahadur each some keiaki 
flowers. 

Janis Kh. presented five mohars on the occasion of the com- 
mencement of His Majesty’s birth-month. He was ordered to 
remain standing at his own place (p^ia) [at Court]. 

His Majesty ordered the Physician Royal to go and treat 
S‘ad-ud-din Kh., wife’s brother of Isaf-ud-dauiah. 

In the afternoon, at six. hours of .the day His Majesty came 
on foot to the jharoka, looked at an elephant presented by Qizil- 
bash Kh., saw the effect of fire-wheels and rockets discharged 
[round it], talked with Hadi ‘Ah Kh., and retired to the harem. 

Hadi ‘Ali Kh. had presented five pigeons, one of which was 
approved. A robe of honour consisting of three pieces was 
bestowed on Md. Mahdi ‘Ali, the superintendent of the ele- 
phants of Sher Jang, as a favour for the presentation of the ele- 
phant. 

25th April, 1743. 

One hour after sunrise His Majesty came to the Select 
Audience. The physicians, Asad-ud-daulah, Hari Kishan, Qaim 
Jang, and ‘Itimad-ud-daulah with his sons were presented. 
After inspecting, at the foot of the jharoJca, the elephants and 
other animals, he retired to the harem at six hours of the day. 

Raushan ‘Ali, the crack rider (chabuk aawar), displayed 
before His Majesty 30 horses and 12 deer sent by Mahabat 
Jang, the Governor of Bengal, and printed one moJiar on his 
own behalf. He was given a robe of three pieces* 

Md, Murad Kh. was sent to the shrine of Hazrat Qutb-ud- 
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din with Rs. 200 for supplying cooked food to the darviahm' 
[there] for the Emperor’s health. 

Qaim Jang presented one hetaki flower and Ishaq Eh. three 
of the same and two or three smti flowers. Some of the siwti 
flowers were bestowed on ^ItimSd*ud-daulah. 

Jugal Kishor reported that on 28th March ^ Mahabat Jang^ 
after interview with Balaji Rao, had marched out towards 
Katwa for the purpose of punishing Raghuji Bhonsle, while 
Raghuji had gone towards Birbhum. 

Qaim Jang brought before the Emperor a leopard {chita), a 
horse and an elephant that used to fight together, also three 
pairs of bears, one goat, one ram, and one wild boar, after- 
wrapping them in tiger skin, and made them fight the elephant. 

The Wazir and other [nobles] were presented. 

Khush-hal Chand placed before His Majesty one sword,, 
seven bows, nine thms of European cloth, one turban, and one 
horse, presented by Md. Ghaus, the successor at the shrine of 
Hazrat Baha-ud-din Zakaria of Multan. 

Some pairs of wild bears sent by Qaim Jang arrived ; they 
were ordered to be brought to the foot of the jharoka. 

26th April, 1743. 

One hour after daybreak, His Majesty came to the Select 
Audience. Ttimad-ud«daulah, Asad-ud-daulah, and others wero 
presented. After conversation. . . .the Emperor retired to the- 
harem. 

A chart of the lunar eclipse drawn up by the astronomers of' 
the jantri (Observatory at Delhi?) of Eajadhiraj [Sawai Jay 
Singh] showing that it would occur in the first part of that night,, 
was placed before the Emperor by Khawind Kh. 

Ishaq Kh. presented two ketaki flowers and a water-melon ; 
the latter was bestowed on the Wazir. The petition of the sons 
of Jamal Kh. deceased ioxjagir was placed before the Emperor 


1 The text has sezMiam Bajar [5=i2Sth March], which is clearly a copy- 
ist's error for Bhcmzdakcfm Bafar [ssSist March], the latter being the date 
Of ^the mterview U the Bengal Factory Records. --white 

rose, Boda 
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by the Wazir. Parwawths for the jagirs were ordered to be 
given to the heirs. 

In the afternoon the courtiers were sent away. From the 
news-letter of Bengal ending with 9th April it was learnt that — 
when Mahabat Jang, after marching from the neighbourhood of 
Amaniganj, had reached the stage of Chanki Mankara, at the 
distance of five kos, he received the news that Balaji Eao 
[had reached] the banlc of the Bhagirathi, five kos from the 
army of Mahabat Jang by successive marches, [therefore 
Mahabat Jang sent] Ghulam Mustafa, )m jama^dar, and Ganga- 
dhar Eao and AmritlEao the envoy of Balaji to Pilaji JMon, 
the commander of the vanguard of Balaji Eao ; so that Pilaji 
Jadon came and saw Mahabat Jang; they talked for two hours 
and oaths and assurances were exchanged, after which Pilaji 
took leave and departed. Mahabat Jang marched on and en* 
camped at Lawda, at a distance of three kos, from which the 
encampment of Balaji Eao was three kos distant. Mahabat 
Jang erected tents midway and went to these tents for the inter- 
view. From the other side, Balaji Eao started with Pila Jadon,. 
Malhar Holkar, and other oifficers and 40,000 troopers. When 
[he] arrived near Daudpur, Mahabat Jang sent Ghulam Mustafa 
Kh. in advance [to welcome], and rode out from the tents. 
Arriving opposite each other, they dismounted from their ele- 
phants, embraced, and sat down together in fche tent. After 
conversation, Mahabat Jang sent away the Eao, presenting him 
with four elephants, two buffaloes, and five horses. 

21th April, 1743. 

Two hours after daybreak the Emperor came to the Select 
Audience. S'ad-ud-din Kh., Taqi Ejh., ‘Itimad-ud-daulah, and 
his sons were presented. After talking he left for the harem at 
three hours of the day. 

Himayet-ullah Kh., son of Dil-dilir Kh. deceased, presented 
oxmmohar, through Eoz-afzun Kh., on the occasion of his inter- 
view. 

Hayat Kh., . • . . Es. 2,324 . , . . laid before the Emperor ^ . 


i The text is confused here. 
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roses from tlie garden of Fnrhat-afza ; ' they were entrusted to ^ 

Roz-afzun Kh. 

The Emperor said, The ahadis complain against the Pay- 
master and demand the appointment of some other Paymaster. 
But it is impossible. They ought to go to Sadat Kh., if not, 
other [soldiers] would be engaged in their places, because other 
bodies [of troops] may make similar complaints against the 
ddroghas , . . . As ordered by me they ought to go to Sadat Kh.’’ 

In the afternoon Rajah Khushhal Chand had audience. 
[The other] people who had come for interview were sent away. 

Khwajah Maqbul, the deputy of Hafiz Kh., was honoured 
with a robe of three pieces as a favour for the construction of 
the cistern, pigeon-house {kdhah) and other things for the 
pigeons near the porch (deorhi) of the Asad-burj. 

The following things sent by Roz-afzun Kh., on the occa- 
sion of the lunar eclipse, were ordered to be distributed in charity 
[tasadduq ] — two discs of gold and silver, three water-fowl, one 
mohar, four pieces of used apparel from the Emperor’s ward- 
robe, one horse, one cow with its calf, ghee and oil, and other 
tilings. 

One basket of flowers sent by the Wazir was received. 

2%th April, 

Two and a half hours after dawn, the Emperor came to the 
Select Audience Hall. Ahmad Kh., *Ali Zaman, Qaim Jang, and 
Asad-yar Kh. were presented. After conversation, he left for 
the harem at four hours of the day. 

A^zam Edi. presented two mohars (at his interview), Ishaq 
Kh. two ketald flowers wd duna oi phdlm [Grewsia Asiatica], 
and Rajah Kishan Narayan a duna of dluchah [small plum]. 

RSo Kesho Rao showed a sheet reporting that Mahabat 
Jang, in company with Balaji Rao, was pursuing Raghuji 
Bhonsle. 

Qaim Jang presented a petition and 7 falcons (bdz), 13 
hawks (jurraii), 2 gadasur (?), 3 rams, and 4 elephant tusks 
sent by Raja Hari Singh, the Zamindar of Toli at the foot 
of the hills. The animals were entrusted [to him] to be trained 
(taiar), [Tali, 30 miles ii.n.e. of Hardwar,] 
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A letter and baskets of flowers , were reoeived from "the: 
•Wazir. ■' 

In the afternoon, the people who had come for interview 
were sent away. A basket of vegetables sent by Ishaq Kh. was 
presented, and one tray of the Emperor’s own food was bestow- 
ed on the Kh. 

It was learnt from the news-letter of the province of Ondh 
dated 6th Ax3ril, — Abnl Mansur Kh. was staying at Faizabidi 
having appointed Idrak Kh. jamd^ddr for pressing the payment 
of the revenue due from the Zamindar of XJtrauIa, he had sent 
letters to the tdbindn (contingent) of the faujdar urging the 
realization of the money. The son of Bai Jagat Narayan, the 
brother of Rajah Lachhmi Narayan, who had gone to Baiamau 
for marriage, had been at this time presented by Safdar Jang 
with four pieces of cloth, and with three pieces for each of his 
three companions. He had also appointed 'Abdullah and Mir 
Lutfullah his own friends (muHzzan) as faujdar of fort Rohtas 
and given to each of them four pieces of cloth, 

29th April. 

Half an hour after dawn the Emperor started in a portable 
throne to visit the Anguri garden. 'Itimad-ud-daulah, Tmad-ul- 
mulk, Sa'd-ud-din Kh. and Asad-ud-daulah had interview ; after 
conversation [with them], the Emperor entered the garden and, 
going through it, returned, entering the harem at four hours of 
the day. 

Md. Asa'd Kh, and Md. Amjad Kh., the sons of the late 
Ahmad Quli Kh., each presented one mohar through Mahmud 
Kh. on the occasion of their interview. A robe of three pieces 
was bestow^ed on each and they were ordered to stand in their 
proper places. Ishaq Kh. presented two Icetahi flowers and one 
fish sent by Bahroz Kh. The fish was bestowed on Hushmand 
Kh. 

Rajah Jugal Kishor presented two deer — out of the twelve 
sent by his master of which ten had died on the way — and made 
his bow. 

Rao Mahadeo Pandit, the agent of Balaji Eao, on the occa- 
sion of Ms audience offered five mohctTS wMch had arrived after 
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some clays. A letter from Balaji Rao was submitted through 
the Wazir, stating that — he had met Mahabat Jang and the two 
had marched in concert for punishing Raghuji, and many of the 
captains accompanying Raghuji had separated from him and 
fought among themselves, [many] Marathas had been drowned 
in the river Ajay [MS. reads v-’U* Balaji 

Rao and Mahabat Jang were pursuing. 

In the afternoon, the men who had come for audience were 
sent away. Two trays of consecrated biscuits (Mi:) of the Hits 
of the shrine of Qutb Sahib, sent by Mir Kh. the mutawali, were 
presented. Two baskets of flowers sent by the Wazir were 
received. 

30^^ Affil. 

Two hours after dawn the Emperor came to the Select 
Audience Hall. I‘timad-ud-daulah, I‘mad-ul-mulk, and Sa‘d- 
ud-din Kh. interviewed him; after some talk he left for the 
harem. 

Qaim Jang presented one ketaki flower, four black cuckoos 
(Guculus), one each of mania, parrot, sliyam, Mr, jal and pilak, 
and two s%ir]ch These were entrusted [to ], 

He asked for orders about the two deer out of those arrived 
from Bengal. The Emperor ordered them to be given to 
Na‘mat-ullah Kh. Qaim Kh. reported that he had some wild 
partridges (kabak). These were ordered to be brought to the 
Presence. 

Tmad-ul-mulk was ordered to summon the Madis and 
reason with them. 

Ishaq KK. presented two ketaki flowers and one bunch 
{duna) of siwti flowers. 

In the afternoon, the men who had come for audience were 
sent away. One tray of pudding and musk-melons (sarda), 
sent by the collector of the market {karoraA-^ganj), and one 


1 Mania, little birds (L. Fringilla amandava). Sh^^ma, a small sing- 
ing bird with black plumage. Hir or hiraman, a kind of parroquet. Jal, 
probably jcdpachchU or water fowl. Filah, a pretty Httle bird called the 
oriole or mango-bird. Bmkh or mrhh-ab, a species of lark, or a species of 
the bird Anas Casaarca, 
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basket of water-melons (kharbuza) sent by Kbawind Kh., were 
presented. 

From the letter sent by the harharah of the province of 
Bihar, dated 5th April, it was learnt that Zulfan [Faiyaz] 'AM 
Kh., the naib of the city, was in the citadel of the fort [of 
Patna] and urged Bhojraj, the peahkar, to pay expenses to and 
quickly send away the men who were to reinforce Isma'il Beg, 
the ^amil of parganah Sarisa^. A letter was received from 
Haibab Jang [Zain-ud-din Ahmad Kh.] to engage one hundred 
Europeans, Butch and others, and send them, so that their 
descriptive rolls may be drawn up. A letter was received from 
Isma'il Beg, of parganah Sarisa, to the naib of the pro- 
vince reporting the tumult raised by the rebel Zamindars of 
Chikwara ; after reading it he sent it to Haibat Jang. One 
hundred and ten troopers and 500 barqandaz were appointed 
to punish them. 'AM Kabir Kh., with one elephant and two 
jhalar~dar palkis -pTesented by the Emperor, reached Patna on 
27th March, and took a pass under the seal of Haibat Jang 
excusing him from the rahdari tax. Bhojraj, the peshkar of 
the naib of the nazim, had gone to Masih-uUah Eh., the diwan 
of the province, who gave him three pieces of cloth at his 
leave-taking. 

1^^ May, 1743. 

Two hours after dawn the Emperor went to visit the garden 

of Firishtah-abad. Travelling by way of the Anguri bagh 

and the reti of the river, he arrived at the garden of Ja'far Eh. at 
four and a half hours of the day, travelled through it, and entered 
the Firishtah-abad garden, visited it and returned at six hours of 
the day [to the garden of Ja'far Kh.] ; at seven hours he entered 
the harem. 

Hayat Kh. presented an European pen of jasper studded 
with gems and two munhndl [mouth pieces of the huqqa tube] of 
plain crystal. 

2nd May. 

It was learnt from the news-letter of Kashmir, dated 19th 
March, — Abul Barkat Kh. had gone to Shilamar on a visit; 

1 Saris, 16 miles south of Dehri on Sone. 
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he pressed the peshkars for the hundis of the Haziir, so that the 
bankers (kuthidars) produced hundis for Rs. 10,000 and pro- 
mised to pay Rs. 10,000 more in a few days. Sharf-ud-din Md. 
Kh,, the naib Bakhshi of the province, pressed for the equip- 
ment of the mansabddrs, saying ‘‘ the mansabddrs do not keep 
with themselves the proper supply of horses and arms, but by 
fraud get the tasUha (verification certificate) signed by the dmin 
ddrogha and mushrif. Although, thanks to the fortune of the 
Emperor and the admirable efforts of Abul Barkat Kh., the ene- 
my in the hill country have been punished, yet if, God forbid it 1 
Your Highness has occasion for war and the mansabddrs at the 
time of need have no horse or arms ready, it would be a cause 
of disgrace. Especially, conducting the administration of the 
kingdom according to the regulations, urge the office of the 
bakhshi [to make them] come taking the horses and arms with 
themselves.” 

^rd May, 

Mil May, 

The Emperor came to the foot of the jJmroka and looked at 
the preparation of lamps for the illumination. 

Rao Kesho Rao reported the news of the army of Balaji 
Rao up to 1st April, thus Bala ji, with Pilaji Jadon, Malhar 
Holkar, Ranoji Sindhia and other generals, marched on 31st 
March from a distance of five kos from Maqsudabad after inter- 
viewing Mahabat Jang. Zain-ud-din Ahmad Kh. and Mustafa 
Kh., sent by Mahabat Jang, had come to Balaji Rao for dis- 
cussion. Balaji had sent them back to Mahabat Jang, along 
with Amrit Rao, his confidential agent. 

5th May, 

The Emperor came on foot to the jharoha and looked at the 
dancing and singing of the beggars {duld^goydn), 

6th May, 

The Emperor came on foot to the jharoha and witnessed 
the mimicry of the buffoons {bland). 
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IthMay. 

Nobles offer their presents at the beginning of the fortieth 
year of the Emperor’s life. 

The following things were distributed as propitiatory alms 
(tasadduq) as recommended by the astrologer [royal] Har 
Sahiy one mohar, one picture, one rice of gold and one disc 
of silver weighing 16 tolahs, 400 tanga, one hundred beads of a 
rosary, one shdl, two bdfta thdns, red cloth, one brass bowl, 2 
pitchers of yellow oil {=ghee)y seven man of grain, one ser of 
dried grapes and sugar-candy each, and a quarter ser of red 
sandal- wood. 

lOthMay, 

From the letter of the Jiarkdrah of the province of Bihar 
ending 11th April, it was learnt that — 

Faiyaz 'Ali Kh., the rtMih of the subah was in the fort; he 
received a letter from Zain-ud-din Ahmad Elh., stating that at 
that time Mahabat Jang was marching from Katwa towards 
Pachet in pursuit of Raghuji. 

Balaji Rao was leading the vanguard, and he Zainud- 
din Ahmad] had been sent off to Patna with a strong force and 
was day and night advancing by the Murshidabad road. The 
naib should write urging the Zamindars of the districts of Makha, 
Main^ [ ^ ], etc., to be on their guard lest Raghuji in his 

flight should come in the direction of Gaya and that district. 
The ndih had accordingly sent letters to this purport to various 
places. 

Patna letter of 7th April reports that, one prahar from the 
dawn, all at once a most severe devastation began ; from mahalla 
Gorath to mahalla Sehuli, for a distance of one hos, the flames 
rose high ; so that thousands of the houses of the citizens and 
thousands of animals and men, women and children as well as 
household property, were burnt and reduced to ashes. 


^ Main is probably Moy in RenneU’s Bengal Adas, sbeet 2, tbe country 
immediately soutb-west of Gidhor. For Ma&ah 1 suggest Qimmh, modern 
Gomob ; 
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lltliMay. 

Three hours after dawn the Emperor came to the Select 
Audience Hall, and after conversation with the nobles retired 
to the harem. The nobles remained in the Audience Hall, while 
the Emperor from the window of the Rang-mahal witnessed the 
combat of a pair of arna (wild buffalo) and took his meal. 
Then a tigress sent by the Wazir was let loose in the bawar 
(arena enclosed with nets) ; the buffalo caught the tigress on its 
horns and flung it down on the ground ; then the elephants 
which the Emperor used to ride were made to charge the tigress. 
The Emperor after witnessing this show, entered the harem at 
five hours of the day. It was reported from Bengal under dates 
16th and 17th April that — ‘Alivardi Kh. w^as at Katwa, Baiaji 
Eao whom he had given conge had gone by -way of Birbhum, 
gained victories, and moved towards Gaya. Raghuji had 
again come to Medinipur and sent his agent to the Nazim of 
Bengal demanding payment of the money of his cliauth ; the 
two parties were discussing the matter. The camp of Mahabat 
Jang was set up in that direction. After this affair had been 
decided, the revenue ^ [of Bengal will be] despatched. 

\2th Ma>y^ 

Askar Rao, the harkarah of the chakla of Gwalior reported 
news dated 29th April thus : The little fort of Kaliani, belong- 
ing to Hamir-dev Jat, zamindar of Bijhnaur, was very strong. 
Up to this time no faujdar, by reason of the abundance of the 
forces and material of the enemy, had taken any step to punish 
this rebel. But Haqir Kh., faujdar, after nine days’ fight had 
singly delivered an assault and slain the foolish wretches, the rest 
of the garrison had fled away. The faujdar had established his 
own outpost in this conquered fort. This affair had become the 
cause of terror to all other rebels in that region. 

ISth May. 

Khiyali Ram, son of Babu Rai, presented a duna of dluchah 
[small plum]. 


^ MS. illegible and partly damaged here. 
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14£h May, 

[1st RaTbi'-ns-sani] 26tli regnal year begins* From the 
letter of the harkamh with the army of Asaf Jah, dated 15th 
March, it was learnt that — 

Asaf Jah had marched out of Arcot on 4th March towards 
the fort of Trichinopoly and on 14th March arrived near Tapal- 
garh,^ eight ko3 from that fort. If Murar Ghorpare, the Mara- 
tha general, who was in the fort, should come to see the Nizam 
and surrender the fort, so much the better ; otherwise, he would 
lay siege to it and fight. He had bestowed a robe of honour 
and horse on Dharmraj, the zamindar of Tirupati, and sent him 
back to his estate. 

15 th May, 

Four nobles presented mohars on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s riding on horseback after some months. 


Wth May. 

It was learnt from the letter of the harkarah of the pro 
vince of Bihar, dated [blank] Rabi'-ul-awwal, that Paiyaz ‘Aii 
Kh. was in the citadel of the fort. He had sent Es. 1,700 
to Haibat Jang in response to his demand. It was learnt from 
couriers that Haibat Jang, after taking leave of Mahabat Jang, 
had reached Sakrigali on 14th April. The naib of the city had 
appointed Alnawas Beg Kh. and others with 100 troopers for 
escorting Dr. ‘Alavi Kh. — who was coming from Murshidabad 
with the elephants by way of sarkar Purnia — to go wherever the 
Dr. might be and bring him to Patna in safety. 


17^^ May. 

The Mir Atish and Malik Hira were ordered to remove the 
Emperor’s own horses from the tents of the stables to the rooms 
of the mansion of Dara Shukoh and the garden of Firishtah- 
abad and keep them there, because there was a great fear of fire 
breaking out. 

Bajah Jugal Kishor presented a letter from Mahabat Jang, 
stating that on 18th April Baiaji Bao took leave of Mahabat 


1 There is a Taga-garh in this region, but too far off. 
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Jang for his home and that Raghu had moved towards the 
Deccan. 

l%fhMay. 

The Mir Atish submitted a list about the salary of the men 
of the artillery department of which the sixth month [of arrears] 
had commenced. After reading it the Emperor entrusted it 
[to?], 

Rao Kesho Rao, the harkarah of the army of Asaf Jah, 
reported under date 31st March, that — 

Asaf Jah had reached Trichinopoly from Arcot by regular 
marches and established his trenches round the fort. In this 
fort, Murar on behalf of Fath Singh the Bhai of Rajah Sahu, 
with 2,000 troopers and 4,000 infantry was ready for fight; he 
held abundance of artillery and provisions, and was dis- 

charging cannon from the fort on the men in the trenches. The 
trenches had reached close to the fort, which would be soon 
conquered, 

Idth May. 

20th May. 

It was learnt from the letter of the harkarah of the province 
of Bihar dated 21st April, that— 

A letter from Haibat Jang to Babar 'Ali^ has been received, 
stating that he would reach Sarai Rani, 10 kos from Patna on 
2nd May ; [Babar 'Aii] should send Chetram jama'dar, as he 
would go to the town of Bihar in order to make a pilgrimage to 
the holy men. The aforesaid man was sent. Hakim 'Alavi Kh., 
with five carts loaded with [the treasure] sent by Mahabat 
Jang and Saif Kh., the faujdar of the subah of Purnia, had 
taken leave of the naibJ-subah, and after crossing the Ganges 
had started for the Presence. ‘Ali Quli Kh., the ^amil of 
Tirhut, had reached the city {balda) and after meeting the 
rmib of the city had gone to Haibat Jang as called. Mir Haidar 
*Ali, the kotwal of the city, and Aminchand, merchant, and other 
inhabitants of the city had gone to see Haibat Jang. 

The 7iaib4-subah had got the news that Balaji had on 15th 
April taken leave of Hisam-ud-daulah [' Alivardi] and was com- 


^ Probably a slip for Faiyaz ^Ali. 
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ing by way of Birbhum to Gaya to perform the customary reli- 
gious rites. 

21si May, 

22nd May, 

Kesho Rao, harkdrah of the subab of Haidambad, under 
date 1st April, reported that — 

Nur-ud-din Kh., tbe ndib-i-subah, had engaged in the pursuit 
of TrimJ)ak Hari and Tuka Pandhre [?] two Maratha generals — 
who had been roving in the districts of Koilkonda and Medak 
at a distance of ten from the city, displayed great activity, 
and after fight with arrow’s and bullets and the slaying and 
wounding of men on both sides, he had expelled them from the 
subah. The Maratha generals had gone to the kingdom of 
Bijapur. 

2drd May, 

The royal physician reported that Dr. ‘Alavi Kh. may have 
arrived at Allahabad. The Emperor ordered him to verify it. 

24:th May, 

Rai Kishan Narayan laid before the Emperor one duna of 
aluchah and seven boxes of dluchah sent hj Saif-ud-daulah. 

Ttimad-ud-daulah reported that Hadi "'Ali Kh, and other 
imperial astronomers had last night come to him, according to 
order, along with Pedro Firingi, Md. Baud, Sundar, and Murli- 
dhar, astronomers, and Dayaram Kahar [? Kothari] of Rajah 
Jay Singh, who had come from Jaipur with a telescope and other 
apparatus which show the true positions of the stars ; so that, 
the Wazir and the astronomers had looked at the stars and the 
moon, and the positions of the stars were found to be as they 
had said, and not in accordance with the manner laid down [in 
the books ? 6^^ ^]. The imperial astronomer also 

entered into the discussion. 

In the letter of the harkdrah of the province of Oiidh dated 
22nd April, it was reported that — 

Abul Mansur Kh. was at Eaizabad ; he had sent Md. Muha- 
san, risdladdr, to reinforce ‘Ali Rustam Blh., the fanjdar of 
Khairabad. It was reported that ‘Ali Rustam Kh. and the 
risdladdr had attacked the Banjaras who had raided the 
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villages of Khairabad on the further side of the river Ghagra ; 
they had killed some men and one general of the enemy, and 
the rest had fled away ; three or four men in the Muslim army 
had been slain and wounded, and the plundered property had 
been seized. 

The naib-i-subah intended to cross the river. And Taqi 
[?], after settling the district of Sultanpur, came with some 
jama^dars and saw Safdar Jang and laid before him the gold and 
silver coins [recovered ?]. Safdar Jang praised him. 

Pedro Firingi, the astronomer of Rajah Jay Singh, in- 
terviewed and presented one mohar. The Emperor said that 
first the Wazir should look at the stars through the telescope 
sent by Rajah Jay Singh and report to the Emperor, and 
thereafter if His Majesty was so inclined he would look at the 
stars. Therefore, the astronomers of the Rajadhiraj and those 
of the Emperor went to the Wazir with Khush-hril Ohand. 

May, 

2&th May, 

It was learnt from the news-letter of the province of Oudh 
dated 23rd April, that — 

Safdar Jang had given robes to Path 'Ali Kh. the darogha 
of Ddgh and tashiha. Rajah Bhank (?) the darogha of the artil- 
lery, and Kh. Md., the envoy of Sher Jang ; he had sent five 
pieces of cloth and some Jewels to each of Samkullah Kh., the 
faujdar of Banswara, and Sayyid Sulaiman Kh., the faujdar of 
the mahals of the royal road. Rai Hari Prasad, the mutasaddi 
of khanagi, had been presented with four pieces of cloth on the 
occasion of the death of his son. Mir ‘Ataullah, the wakil of 
Jaykishan, and Prto Nath, the envoy of ‘Umdat-ul-mulk, and 
Dayaram, the wfei? of the Rajadhiraj, Vahkaji and Babu Pandit, 
the wakils of Rajah Sahu and Raghuji, had come for discussion. 
The waJcil of Saif-ud-daulah had arrived [there] with some chintz 
cloth and pashmina, 

21th May, 

2Sth May, 

From the news-letter of Bengal dated 27th April, it was 
learnt that — 
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Mahabat Jang, by successive marclies from Dignagar^ had 
arrived at Katwa on 24th April, and was halting to get news 
about the enemy. He was making entrenchments on all three 
sides of the inhabited portion (abadi) of Katwa up to the river 
AJay. The news was brought to him that Raghuji with ‘Ali 
Qarawwal, Bhaskar and other generals had reached the further 
side of the territory of Manbhum and Sanuijhum in 

the Jungle of Silighati on the skirt of the hill {Aaman4-hoh ) — 
which extended from Medioipur to the west and south up to a 
distance of 30 and alighted in the direction of Sambalpur ; 
that Bilaji Rao with Malharji Holkar and Pilaji Jadon, had 
arrived near Pachet by successive marches, and advancing 8 hos 
from that place had dismounted. 

JanakiRam, pesMcdr of Mahabat Jang, and Amrit Rao, 
the son of Balaji Rao^s diwin, had reached Murshidabad and 
seen Shahamat Jang, so that Nawazish Muhammad Kh. Baha- 
dur Shahamat Jang presented one elephant, one horse, and 
three pieces of cloth to Amrit Rao, the son of Balaji Rao^s 
diwan, and three pieces of cloth and one horse to Narsingh Rao, 
the of Balaji Rao. 

2%th May, 


1 Dignagar, 32 miles south-west of Katwa. 


IIL— The Effects on the Aborigines of Choti- 
Nagpur of their Contact with Western 
Civilisation. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, B.L., 

MX.C. 

C-altnre-contact, though not the sole nor even the main 
factor in cultural evolution, is yet a potent element in the 
process of cultural advance. Contact with Western Civilisation 
has considerably contributed to the cultural development of 
the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur, though it has complicated their 
social conditions to some extent and has not been altogether 
free from certain undesirable influences. 

In order to form a proper estimate of the effects of the 
contact of the aborigines of Ghota-Nagpur with Western culture 
it is necessary to begin with a short history of their social, 
religious, intellectual and economic condition before they first 
came in contact with the people of the West towards the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

/. Chota-Nagpur and its People prior to British occupation. 

The aboriginal population of the Ghota-Nagpur plateau 
comprises three main tribes, viz., the Austric-speaking Mundas 
and their kinsmen the Kharias, and the Dravadian-speakiiig 
Oraons. The Munda-group also includes a few small minor 
tribes, such as the Birhors, the Korwas and the Asurs and 
Birjias. The principal tribes, viz., the Kharias and the Mundas 
have been settled agriculturists probably ever since they entered 
Chota -Nagpur centuries ago, and so they are recognised as the 
BhQinhars and Khuutkattidars or the original reclaimers of the 
parts of the plateau that they respectively occupy. They have 
been for centuries accustomed to the regular use of the plough 
and plough-cattle and the practice of terrace cultivation. Of the 
minor tribes mentioned above, the Birhom and the Korwas, 
have been till now mostly nomads living chiefly on roots and 
tubers gathered with the help of digging-sticks and occasionally 
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on the precarious spoils of the chase, andthe Asurs or Agorias 
and Brijias who used and still use to smelt iron in a primitive 
fashion and, here and there, have taken to a sort of shifting 
agriculture. 

The three principal tribes, with their comparatively higher 
cultures, lived, as they do at present, in permanent houses, 
made and used certain rude wooden furniture and even certain 
metal ornaments and better food and better clothing than their 
fellow-tribes. The latter still roam about in the jungles for the 
greater part of the year and construct temporary leaf -shelters to 
protect themselves from the rain and the wind and have very 
little clothing and still less ornaments. 

The religion of the Chota-Nagpur tribes was a crude system 
of spiritism or animism which, in the case of the more primitive 
tribes, partook more of the nature of a vague animatism in which 
the soul or spirit is hardly discriminated from the body or the 
object it inhabits ; and a strong belief in ^ magic ’ and witch- 
craft was common to all the tribes. Hindu influence which 
began slowly to penetrate into the plateau from the Sixteenth 
or the Seventeenth century affected the religious ideas of the 
aboriginal population to some ^ 

The social, socio-political and intellectual progress of these 
tribes kept pace with their respective economic condition. The 
Mundas, the Kha rias and the Oraofis had well-organised villages 
with their secular and sacerdotal headmen and staffs of village 
servants and judicial and administrative committees of village- 
elders known as Panches. They went further and confederated 
several villages together into socio-political groups known as 
Pashas. These Parhas had their own staff of office-bearers and 
their own Parha-Panches who acted as higher courts of appeal. 
The more primitive tribes, — though they, too, like their more 
advanced neighbours, were organised in patriarchal totemistic 
clans, — had to wander in small bands in search of their daily 
food. This necessarily consumed all their energies and left 
them little leisure or energy for social and political progress. 

It is not necessary for our present discussion to trace the 
origin and history of these and other tribes before they entered 
Chota-Nagpur and to enquire whether those arts of civilisation. 
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such as agricultBre, village organisation, Parha organisation and 
so forth, which they have long possessed, were evolved by 
themselves or were acquired by them through contact with the 
Aryan or other communities with whom they might have come 
in contact in their former homes. 

The three larger and comparatively more advanced tribes 
had, as I have said, long settled down into agricultural village 
communities. Each village brotherhood was a proprietory body 
owning all the lands inside the village boundaries. For pur- 
poses of mutual support these village communities, as I have 
said, came to confederate themselves into groups called Parhas ; 
and each Parha group acknowledged an administrative head 
known as the Mtoki and a social head known as the Kartaha 
besides subordinate office-bearers under them. 

As the uniform traditions of these tribes indicate and the 
traditions of the Maharaja’s family suggest, in course of time, 
an uncommonly gifted and ambitious leader secured precedence 
over the other Parha-heacis, acquired the authority of a Chief 
and the title of King or Eaja.^ This new king (whose descen- 
dant is now the Maharaja of Chota-Nagpur), although receiv- 
ing aids ” or tributes from the different village communities 
was a '^leader” of the people and not ‘‘owner of the land” 
and did not in the beginning think of making any claim to the 
position of “ landlord ” until, in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
centuries, his successors came in occasional contact with the 
outside world,— with some Hindu kings beyond their borders 
and with the Musalman Emperors and Generals. These latter, 
from time to time, compelled the Jharkhanda (now Ch5ta- 


^ Mr. G. K. Webster, then Manager of the Chota-Nagpur Estate, in his 
Report to Government dated the 8th April, 1875, wrote of the origin of the 
Raj family — “ Notwithstanding their alleged divine origin, there is small 
question that they were MuijdSs or aborigines. The tradition allows 
that Phani Miikxit Ray was taken charge of by a Munda Raja and chosen 
as Maharaja, as he showed qualities which were more than mortal. There 
is still a yearly festival held at Bntiambe, at which the descendants of the 
Munda family set up their umbrella, and until this is securely planted it 
is not allowable for the MaharSja’s umbrella to be unfurled.*’ Agrarian 
Report of the BancU District^ VoL 11, pp. 33~4, 
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Nagpur) Rajas to pay tribute, and thus effected a change' in- 
the spirit of their regal dreams. ■ 

The Raja gradually became Hinduised, and, from the latter 
half of the Seventeenth century, began to introduce Hindu 
5mlas (officers) and Brahman priests from outside and made 
assignments to them of his own customary right to the aids 
or ''supplies’’ from a number of aboriginal village commu- 
nities. These alien assignees made unceasing / efforts to ac- 
quire real rights in the . villages by. breaking down, their com- 
munal nature. At length they succeeded in reducing in many 
villages the body of aboriginal peasant-proprietors to the posi- 
tion of tenants or Raiyats. The beginnings of landlordism were 
thus for the first time introduced. into the. country. The Raja, 
now transformed into an orthodox- Hindu and Nagbansi poten- 
tate, or rather his, grantees (jagirdars), started, and vigorously 
carried on a ceaseless campaign against the ancient village 
communities, and, in many parts of the country, attained more 
or less complete success. At times, the original village com- 
munities were driven to rebellion. Such were the successive 
risings of the Mundas in the years 1789, 1797, 1807, 1812 and 
1819-1820. But still more aliens were brought in by the Nag- 
bansi Rajas, and the aboriginals were more or less overpowered 
into some sort of submission, and, finally, about 1820, a swarm 
of Hindu and Mahomedan mercantile adventurers from Upper 
India and Bihar were introduced as lessees (thikadars) over the 
heads of some Munda village-proprietors. Thus goaded to des- 
peration, almost the entire aboriginal population of the district 
rose up in arms against the alien "landlords ” in 1831-32. It 
was then that the attention of the British authorities, stationed 
in those days at Sherghati (now in the Gaya district) far away 
from the Chota -Nagpur plateau, was seriously attracted to the 
miserable plight of the aboriginals. 

With the introduction of a more direct system of administra- 
tion in 1834, British officers first began to take an. active part 
in the administration of the country. It was then that for the 
first time the aborigines of the ChotS-^Nagpur plateau began to 
come in contact with Western ideas and Western methods of 
administration, — executive, legislative and judicial. Some years 
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The Wild Tribes* 


later, a further contact with Western civilisation was established 
when Christian missions and missionaries appeared in Ch5ta- 
Nagpnr. 

Thus, the two main channels through which Western cul- 
tural influences reached the native population of Chota-Nagpur 
are, first, the channel of British administration and British 
officials, and, secondly, the channel of European Christian mis- 
sions and missionaries. I shall now proceed to discuss separate- 
ly the effect of each of these principal agencies of Western cul- 
tural influences upon the indigenous civilisation of the country, 

II. Effects of British Administration on the Native Population 
of Ghdtd-Ndgpur, 

As we have seen, the nomadic forest tribes of Chota-Nagpux, 
such as the Birh5rs and the Korwas, lived, 
as they still do, mainly, if not wholly, on 
forest produce and on the spoils of the chase. With the open- 
ing up of the country by roads and railways under British rule 
and the gradual deforestation of the country and ever-increas- 
ing restrictions on the use of the forests, these forest tribes are 
slowly but surely dying out, parti y from famine and partly from 
loss of interest in life. No attempts have been made by set- 
ting apart reservations for them or by inducing them by grants 
of lands or otherwise to take to agriculture, or by appointing 
special officers, as has been done in certain parts of Australia 
for example, to look after their welfare and protect them from 
ultimate extinction. Each decennial Census shows their popu- 
lation as steadily dwindling down, and it will not be long before 
those tribes will be extinct, with the exception of the very small 
proportion of them who as Dihi-Korwas and ^'Thania 
Birhors’' have settled down as cultivators of land. These 
tribes have hardly come in contact with Western civilisation at 
ail, and the effects of British rule in the land has so far proved 
unintentionally harmful to them. 

As for the more numerous and well-organised tribes, 
they too have, since the advent of Bri- 
tish rule, suffered a good deal through 
the introduction of English ideas of land- 
lordism and through the ignorance of earher British officials of 


The Agricultural 
Tribes. 
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the origin and history of land-holding in Chota-Nagpnr and 
the habits and customs, language and mentality of these abori- 
gines, and through their earlier policy of laissez faire. In spite 
of all this, however, the effects of British rule upon them 
and of contact with Western civilisation, have proved bene- 
ficial to them in several ways. I shall confine myself to these 
principal tribes,— the Mundas, the Kharias and the Oraons,— 
who are essentially agriculturists and whose economic welfare 
depends mainly on a suitable agrarian policy. As the economic 
history of these tribes is really the agrarian history of the 
country they inhabit, it will be necessary here to enter in some 
detail into that history. The salient points in that history I 
shall present, as far as possible, in the words of the British 
administrators themselves. 

Although Chdta-lSragpur nominally came under British rule 
with the grant of the Dewani of Bengal, 
The Eamgarh Collec- Bihar and Orissa in 1765, it was not until 

1833]^ the thirties of the Nineteenth century that 

the British Government actively interfered 
with the internal administration of the country or even stationed 
any British officer, civil or military, in the Chota-Nagpur plateau. 
It was first included, in the year 1780, within the Bamgarh 
Coileetorate. Until then, the plateau, or what is now the 
Ranchi District and the Latehar Subdivision of the Palamau 
District, only used to receive an annual visit from the British 
Magistrate of Ramgarh who had his headquarters alternately 
at Chatra and Sherghaty, both places being over a hundred 
miles distant from the Chota-Nagpur plateau. 

The first available report of such annual official visits is 
that of Magistrate Cuthbert, bearing date 
the 2ist April, 1827. He wrote The 
pergunnah of Chota Nagpur is about 95 
miles long and 80 broad, and is bounded on the North by the 
pergunnah of Ramghurh, to the south by Gangpur in Singh- 
bhoom, to the east by the Zillah of Jungalmahals and to the 
west by Soorgooja. A large portion of the Pergunnah is 
uncultivated and its aspect Hilly and Jungle, but there are 
parts highly productive and weU peopled. 


Collector Cuthbert’s 
Report (1827). 
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'‘It would be foreign to my purpose ... were I to enter 
into a detailed account of the pett}-' wars, internecine com- 
motions, murders and disturbances which have agitated this 
Perganah even to a late period 

"The Jagirdars (with few exceptions), have always been 
considered a turbulent description of people, and their depend- 
ants although depressed by them do whatever they desire 
from the mere habit of obedience which they have been taught 
to consider due to their immediate superiors and are frequently 
excited by them to plunder their neighbours. Many complaints 
were made to me against this class of people during my stay 
even on their Estates, and had I been able to remain longer, 
in all probability the number would have increased, as people 
were shy at first in coming forward, and it was only after 
residence of some days at a place, that they venture to com- 
plain. The greater number of complaints do not prove ground- 
less and one Jagirdar in particular was convicted of a series of 
oppressions. The half-deserted villages which I so frequently 
met with evinced to my mind the oppressive conduct of these 
people as landholders.” ^ 

As the scanty materials furnished by such reports of hasty 
annual visits do not afford an adequate view of the country 
and its history prior to any real contact with Western civilisa- 
tion and the influence of effective British rule, I shall quote 
extracts from a few later and comparatively more exhaustive 
official reports. 

The history and agrarian condition of the aboriginal popu- 
lation of the plateau, prior to the esta- 
blishment of the " South Western Erontier 
Agency” in 1834, when an officer desig- 
nated as "Agent to the Governor General of India” was first 
appointed and stationed at what is now the town of Ranchi 
with a Principal Assistant stationed at a place called Lohar- 
daga, 47 miles west of Ranchi, is thus set forth by Dr. Davidson, 


Dr. Davidson’s Re- 
port (1839). 


s Journal of the Ecyyal Asimic Society of Landon, VoL VIII, pp. 
407-416 ,* Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, VoL VII, pp. 
1-34. 
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the then Principal Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent 
in charge of the Lohardaga (Ranchi) District, in a report dated 
the 27th August, 1839 : — 'VThe great mass of the population of 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur) known by Europeans under the names 
of Coles (Kols), consists of Mundas, Kharias and Oraons. The 
uniform tradition states that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it into cultivation. There was no Rajah 
of the whole country, which was divided into Parhas or batches 
from 15 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. It is impossible 
now to say what these Rajahs received from their subjects, 
most probably only assistance in war and Salami (presents) 
at festivals. Finding, I suppose, this system of managing 
the country by means of so many Rajahs did not answer, the 
Mundas elected the ancestors of the present Palkot family ® to 
be Rajah of the whole country, since when 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the Gaddi. The Rajah’s 
family and friends pretend they were Rajputs at the time of 
the election, but there can be no doubt that their ancestor 
was a Munda, and the family prospering, they managed by 
force to get married into the Rajput families of Pachete and 
Singhbhoom, and eventually into others, and now pass for as 
good Rajputs as any in India. 

The remains of the former system of the Cole (Koi) Rajahs 
are still visible . . . They have still their Parhas and nominal 
Rajahs.. . The custom in those remote days was that whoever 
cleared the land became the owner of the same, free of rent, 
only in return rendering to the head of the villages such 
services as the common good required. . , . 

To enable the Palkot Rajahs to keep the peace and carry 
on the wars in which they were constantly involved, a certain 
rent from each village (or rather group of villages) came gra- 
dually to be paid, but the right of property of the head Mundas 
of the villages appear to have been long recognised. 

“ On the Palkot (Rajah’s) family becoming Hindoos and 
regularly marrying into the neighbouring Hindoo families, 
it became a great object with them to induce other Hindoos to 

® Since removed from village Palkot to village Rantu, and known as 
the family of the Maharajah, of Chotar-NSgpur. 
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settle in (Cliota-)Nagpur. The only mode of doing so, in their 
power, was to grant villages, by which means all the or 
foreign proprietors in (Chota-)Nagpnr have been established. 
BaraiKs, Rajpnts, Brahmins, Routias, etc., are all foreigners 
brought in by the Palkot family as a sort of military force to 
enable them to support themselves against the neighbouring 

Rajahs, and also to control the Coles (Kols) 

'' In all the various changes of rulers in India, no Govern- 
ment seems to have interfered with the internal management 
of (Chota-)Nagpur until our own times .... No attempt was 
ever made to interfere with the police or administration of 
justice, which was left entirely to the Rajah. The consequence 
was that only those of the original heads of the villages, who 
were strong enough to inspire fear such as those in Sonx^ur, etc., 
were able to keep their villages ; the others were entirely dispos- 
sessed and replaced by the Suds (alien Hindus) or their villages 
resumed by their Rajah himself.” ^ 

In 1834 a system of Zamindary Police and court of Justice 
were established in Chotanagpiir. But these too did not help 
the aborigines. In the same report of 1839 Dr. Davidson wrote, 
In point of fact there was no regular police or administration 
of justice in (Chota-)Nagpur till the present Agency was 
established in 1834; that they (the Kols) are frequently 
imposed on by their landholders is not for want of comprehen- 
sion, but that they have been so long completely left to their 
mercies, and so entirely deprived of any protection from them, 
that it is dij0S.cult for them to make up their minds to resist.” ^ 
'"It often happened that the unfortunate Kol, who with 
difficulty made his way to the far o& station, found the tables 
turned on him when he got there. A posse of witnesses in the 
pay of the opposite party were already on the spot, prepared to 
prove * that he had not only no rights to the lands, but was a 
turbulent rebel besides 

Dr. Davidson, in his report already referred to, wrote, — 

^ Letter No. 247, dated 27th August, 1839, to the Governor General’s 
Agent. Vide The Mundas and Their Country, by S. C. Eoy (1012), pp.191-93. 

s Selections from the Becords of the Bengal Government, No. XX, Ghota 
Nagpore, p. 14. 
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A reference to a regular suit is not at all applicable to a Cole, 
and, if so ordered, in nine out of ten cases the powerful zamin- 
dars will thereby be able to defeat the poor Bhooinhars.” In 
that report Dr. Davidson showed, to quote the words of Bengal 
Government Resolution, dated the 25th ISTovember, 1880, that 
'' the Kols w'^ere continually being deprived of their lands through 
the oppression and machinations of the Jaghirdars and thika- 
dars, and that the facilities already afforded them for getting 
justice were not sufficient.’' With regard to the ordinary ryots 
or unprivileged cultivators, Dr. Davidson noted in the same 
report, — '‘The theeJcadar or owner of the village has no right 
whatever by the established custom of Nagpur (Ch5ta Nagpur) 
to take a higher rent from the cultivators of the Rajhas than 

they have been in the custom of paying The contrary to 

this is often done, and from ignorance or timidity submitted to 
by the ryots but every unprejudiced person allows it is contrary 
to justice and the custom of the country,” ® 

Another report gives the following graphic account of the 
unfortunate situation, — " From this time the fight between the 
two races, the Hindus and the aborigines in Chutia Nagpur 
took another form, that of calling in the aid of the Police and 
the courts of law, an arena on which the Hindus soon became 
the masters of the field ; for the police were chiefly men of 
Behar, the same province the Zamindars had originally come 
from and, in the courts their own language, Hindi, was spoken, 
besides their having more intellectual power and pecuniary 
means than the Kols. The latter, almost accustomed already 
to the position of a down-trodden and half -enslaved race, 
received a severe shock from the mighty grip of the English 
militia and lay prostrate at the feet of their Zamindars and 
Thiokadars.” 

Colonel Dalton who was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
from 1857 to 1871, on a review of the facts, had to write in J 871 
that “it was after the Kol rebellion of 1831-32, and during the 
administration of the South-Western Agency that the greatest 
disturbance of peasant proprietory tenure occurred 

® Ghota-Nagpur Agrarian Reports, Part II, p. 6. 

7^ p. 21. ; “ ^ 
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Thus the change in the method and centre of administra- 

Th0 South-Western administrative improve- 

Frontier Agency far from checking the expropriation 

Period [1834-1854]. ^.nd economic degradation of the indigen- 
ous population, did in fact facilitate and 
hasten it. It was next to impossible to administer efiectively 
an area of about 12,500 square miles of country, full of hills and 
jxmgles, from a single centre. And so the Raja (now Maharaja) 
of Chota-Na-gpur and particularly his Jaglrdars and Thikadars 
went on merrily with their campaign of self-aggrandisement at 
the expense of the aborigines of the country ; and ‘ landlords ’ 
of various degrees were created by the Maharaja and placed 
over the heads of the aboriginal peasant proprietors. 

In 1853-64, when Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts. 

Ricketts’ Report 

( 1854 ). jf^ovinces (Bengal, Bihar 

and Orissa) came on a tour of inspection 
to Chota-Magpur, he found that, “ In Chotanagpur the RAooi 
(Bhamhars or the descendants of aboriginal founders of villages) 
has land which exists in every village, have been exposed to 
the rapacity of the middlemen, aliens who are hated by the 
people, and who to obtain these lands, spare no species of 
force or fraud . . against these our courts do not afford 
any facile remedy, and the day may not be distant when the 
people, goaded beyond endurance, may take the law into 
their own hands.” His report continues, “ To protect these 
under-tenures is therefore not only as a duty important, but 
It IS also essential to the permanent tranquillity of the coun- 
try. . . . But it cannot be concealed that it must be a hope- 
less contest between a middleman of any degree and a Zatnin- 
r in charge of the Police. However carefully his rights 
have been ascertained and recorded, if the Zamindar Daroga is 
resolved he shall go, he must go ; his ruin may be effected in a 
hmdred ways, and if he resists, will be effected, though the 

officer-in-charge of the District be his friend. ... It is said to 

be useless to examine the files with a view to ascertain whether 
there have been any contests between the alien Thicadars and 
6 m igenous tenantry inasmuch as the tenantry, seeing that 
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the contest was hopeless, have for the most part yielded the field 
without a struggle ; that the class of indigenous village Zamin- 
dars is gradually, or rather quickly, disappearing in that 
character, though still existing as discontented ryots brooding 
over their wrongs.’’ He adds, With alien farmers, alien Omlah, 
and alien subordinates in all Departments over them, doubtless 
the Kols must have much to endure.” Mr. Ricketts accordingly 
recommended that the Governor General’s Agent be directed 
to select, at random, a small purganah of Chotanagpur and to 
direct his assistant to ascertain by careful enquiry, what has 
become of the original village-tjolders of every village in that 
perganah. • . .whether they are still in possession, if not, when 
they were dispossessed, and what has become of them. . . . 
Ultimate measures must depend on the result of the investiga- 
tion.”^ 

The investigation, thus recommended, was indefinitely post- 
poned. But shortly after his visit to 
Ch5ta-Nagpur, in 1854, the form of ad- 
ministration was changed and the South- 
Western Frontier Agency was replaced by a Commissionership 
for the Chota-Nagpur Division, and regular Civil, Criminal and 
Revenue courts were established. Although in the beginning a 
simple set of rules was formulated for the guidance of Courts, 
gradually, however, one after another, the laws and enactments 
in force in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and suited to the more ad- 
vanced people of those regions came to be introduced in back- 
ward Ghota-Nagpur to the further disadvantage and discomfiture 
of the aboriginal population. Although a partial survey and re- 
cords of one class of lands, namely Bhfiinhari, were made in 1869- 
80,they only touched the fringe of the trouble. Though it checked 
one form of aggression it opened or rather widened the door to 
other forms of invasion of the ancient rights of the aboriginal 
holders of lands and villages. The investigation into the condi- 
tion of the aboriginal village-holders and the preparation of the 
complete record-of-rights was not undertaken until more than 


CommissionersMp 
Period (1854-1931). 


^ Selections Jrom the Records of the Bengal Government, No. XX, Chota 
Nagpore, pp. 14-15. 
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twenty years later. And, in the meantime, through inadequate 
knowledge of the British officials and their Indian subordinates 
of the history of land-holding in the District, and the inappro- 
priate application of the principles of English law and ideas of 
landlordism to a country where the history of land-holding has 
been altogether different, incalculable mischief was done to the 
rights of the aboriginal peasant proprietors. And thus from 
their former position of joint holders of villages (though holders 
of the plough as well) they were gradually reduced to the 
position of mere holders of the plough and hewers of wood and 
earners of burdens for the alien usurpers of their former rights. 

The fundamental mistake committed by the British 
authorities was to assume that the relationship of the Maha- 
raja of Chote Nagpur with the aboriginal viUage communes 
was one of feudalism, that the headmen of these communes were 
“vassals” and “tenants” who held their villages as “fiefs” 
from the Maharaja, and that the Maharaja was the absolute 
owner of the soil. The real facts are, however, quite the other 
way. The Maharaja and his Jaglrdars never had nor have an 
absolute right to the villages. The ancestor of the Maharaja, 
as all official reports agree in finding, was elected by the ab- 
original village communes (who themselves continued to remain 
as the real owners of the soil) to be then- paramount “ leader ” 

“ war-lord ” and not “ Zaij^.ford ”, who derived his rights, limited 
as they then were, from them and not vice versa. Oeeasion- 
aUy some British official, like Colonel Dalton, who had hved 
ong m the District had a glimmering of this truth. And Sir 
Andrew Eraser, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, who paid 
severa,! official visits to the District and made special enquiries, 
remarked m the Quinquennial Report of the Administration of 
Bengal (1903-08), “In Chotanagpur the landlord is not the 
absolute owner of the land ”. 

Although the attacks on the old communal nature of the 
The ITasuitability of villages and of the proprietory rights of 

tohat,”'^^^ village-communes appear 
oial System. commenced from before the begin- 

of the British occupation of the 
coun ry, it was greatly facilitated by the uncertainty and the 
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lack of control of the earlier years of British, nile, and, not less 
so by the ignorance and apathy of the courts and some 
administrative officers of Government from the beginning up 
till recently, and in many cases up till the present, as also by 
the existing administrative and Judicial and legislative system 
which are not at all suited to the aboriginal tracts of India. 
Now and then a sympathetic officer, like Br. Davidson or Colonel 
Dalton, with long residence and experience in the District realised 
to some extent the real situation and felt for the wrongs done 
to the aboriginal land-holders. But the majority of the earlier 
officials (such as Gordon, Robinson, Taylor, Renny, Mangles 
and others) who either had no time to study the agrarian 
history and peculiar agrarian customs of the country or paid 
no particular attention to them and, in a few cases, perhaps had 
no sympathy with the unfortunate aboriginals, lent a ready ear 
to the representations of the landlords who alone could have easy 
access to them. British feudal ideas of landlordism also pre- 
vented most officials from probing into the root of the trouble. 

The frequent risings of the aboriginals were represented to 
the officials by the landlords and other interested people as the 
work of turbulent dacolts (robbers and brigands) and cMhdrs 
(lawless rowdies). When one reads of such scurrilous accusa- 
tions (not unknown even at the present day) against the abori- 
ginal tenants of Chota Nagpur, one is reminded of the French 
sarcasm destun michant animal. It se defend gtiand on 
Vattaque (“ This is a wicked animal. It defends itself 
when it is attacked.”) All this misled the officials; and the 
pendulum of official sympathy in the past unfortunately 
swung more often to the landlord’s side than to that of the 
aboriginal tenant. And the landlords’ campaign against ten- 
ants’ rights went on swimmingly. 

It is not the Civil Courts alone that unintentionally and 
ignorantly helped the landlords in des- 
troying the Eiuhtkatti rights of the 
viUage-owning aboriginal communes. 
As we read in the Ranchi Settlement Re- 
port of 1902-1912, the‘‘ Revenue courts 
of the District were equally, if not more. 
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to blame/’ ® The same report tells us that the Manager of the 
Encumbered Estates Department of Government was a great 
sinner in this respect. It goes on to say, “ The Khuntkatti 
status of the various khuntkattidars in the extensive states of 
Jaria was broken when Lieutenant Colonel Evans Gordon was the 
Deputy Commissioner”^ (1892--96), and that '‘the example of 
the Encumbered Estates management must have been a power- 
ful incentive to other landlords ^ And the foolish greed of some 
of the Munda headmen of the villages who sought to pose as 
landlords themselves in their individual right also helped in 
breaking some Khuntkatti tenancies. Thus, what with this 
and what with that, by the time the Settlement operations 
commenced in the year 1902, much of the old communal 
(Khuntkatti) rights were lost. At length, in 1899, a serious 
rising of the discontented Mundas which had to be suppressed by 
calling in the aid of the Military, opened the eyes of the British 
Government to the gravity of the situation, and Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the then Lieutenant Governor of the Province, ordered 
the preparation of a Eecord of Rights of the District. 

Accordingly, a Survey and Settlement of the District was 
undertaken in 1902 and completed in 1910 with a view to find 
out what remnants of their ancient rights the aboriginals had 
yet succeeded in retaining so that these might be protected 
from further spoliation. And in the Quinquennial Report of the 
Administration of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (1903~-08} we 
read, "At his first visit to Ranchi in September 1905 Sir 
Andrew Fraser made special enquiries regarding the progress of 
the Settlement and the working of the laws above mentioned 

Belated Govern- and found that through 

ment Measures to ignorance of the courts aided by the 
save the Remnants of apathy of the local officials until more 
Tenants’ Bights. recent years, immense injustice has been 

done to the Mundas by the agency of the law. The feeling 
created in the minds of many of them was one of great bitterness 
against the Government, whose failure to interfere on their 
behalf they had not been able to understand. The experience 
gained in the Settlement (now in progress) made it clear that 
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the local Tenancy Act failed in various important respects 
to take due account of the rights enjoyed hy the aboriginal 
tenants Even at this day it cannot be said that the ad- 
ministrative and the judicial systems in force are suited to the 
people or that the Tenancy Law is adequate. 

Col. Davies, Judicial Commissioner of Chotanagpur, in his 
judgment, dated the 20th September, 1873, in Regular Appeal 
No. 56 of that year, writes,— " An experience of very many years 
in this district enables me to assert with confidence that the 
whole of Perganah Siri, a Jungle tract, was formerly held by 
the simple Munda Kols under Khuntkatti tenure at fixed 
rents, that portion of the Perganah now held by the Govern- 
ment still retains its old status: but in the portion held in 
Jagir by the Lais (junior branches of the Maharaja's family), 
many of the old Khuntkattidars have been gradually deprived 
of their rights and have become mere cultivating ryots. In 
the Mankipattis of the Perganah Sonepur, which is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Siri, the headmen continue to- 
preserve their former status." 

The extent of the expropriation of the former aboriginal 
peasant proprietors of the Chota Nagpur plateau may be esti- 
mated from the fact that when the preparation of the Record 
of Rights of the Ranchi District was at length completed in- 
1910, it was revealed that out of a total area of 3,614 square 
miles of cultivated lands in the Ranchi District, most of which 
was originally reclaimed by the aboriginal cultivators and owned 
by them as ElhOntkatti or BhQinhari proprietors, only 188 
square miles were left as Mundari Khuntkatti, 14 square miles- 
as other KhtJntkatti lands and 203 sq. miles as BhUinhari 
lands. Thus, only about one-ninth of the cultivated lands of 
the District were left as the dejecta membra of the original 
proprietory rights of the aboriginal reclaimers of the soil and 
founders of villages. And even this much could hardly have 
been saved but for this beneficent, though much-belated measure 
of the British Government and the sympathetic care and pains- 
taking investigations of a few British officials and a few of 
their Indian Assistants as well as the moral, and in some cases, 
financial support of the Christian missionaries who began to 
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work in the District since 1845, and with whose influence on 
the people I shall deal in the next section. 

To sum up what I have set forth above. The earlier period 

Ohe Evil Effects had some unfore- 

Of an unsuitable judi- unfortunate effects on the land- 

eiaJ system. system of Chota-Nagpur. In the first place, 

it unintentionally and unwittingly helped 
the transformation of communal ownership of villages of the 
aboriginal village -communities into individual ownership mostly 
of non-aboriginal and alien proprietors and, under them, indivi- 
dual cultivating tenancies held by aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
tenants. In the second place, the British system of administra- 
tion of justice, too, has unintentionally produced certain deplor- 
able efieets on the moral character of the aborigines. This com- 
plicated system of law and legal procedure, which is admirably 
suited to advanced Districts and peoples, was naturally not 
comprehended by the simple aborigines and was not suited to 
their level of culture. Although the judges and magistrates 
were inspired with a desire to do justice, very few of them were, 
and still are, conversant with the languages, customs and men- 
tality of the people. And thus this complicated system of 
aitomistration of justice has tended to impair the natural truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people in many cases. By repeated 
painful experience the people have found that under the com- 
phcated and cumbrous Procedure Codes and a too technical Law 
of Evidence which are now in force and which are beyond their 
comprehension, their native straightforwardness and veracity is 
no match for the chicanery and falsehood and the many subtle 
tricks employed against them by many of their adversaries. 
And “law-touts” and other petty-fogging “advisers” are not 
wanting to induce them to adopt the ways of their adversaries, 
uch advice unhappily they now not unoften follow, though 
xa er c umsily. But, as is inevitable, the expensive system of 
1 igation through one court after another— Courts of Original 
Jimsdiction, Courts of First Appeal and Courts of Second Appeal, 

IS rumous for the poor aboriginal, who, in most oases, cannot 
tight up to the last, and even those who can, only find them- 
selves m the end utterly ruined through the expenses and 
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trouble of securing ultimate victory. In this way the compli- 
cated British-Indian system of administration of justice has 
more often than not helped in ruining the aboriginals economic- 
ally and in degrading them morally. 

The British system of law and administration has further 
tended to impair the social solidarity of the tribes and has 
weakened the authority of the social heads or Panches and the 
respect they formerly commanded. Until recently, when Govern- 
ment orders validating tribal customary law regarding succes- 
sion and inheritance were promulgated, the Courts often disre- 
garded the custom against inheritance by daughters and applied 
to them a Succession Act quite inconsistent with the fundamen- 
tal social structure and ideas of Idnship of the tribes. Until 
recently when rules against alienation of ancestral lands were 
promulgated by Government, the ancient tribal custom against 
such alienation was utterly disregarded, and through such aliena- 
tion, alien Hindus and Mahomedans were admitted to the vill- 
ages resulting in the further disintegration of the old village 
community. The recent restrictions against alienation have 
come so late, and the people have been now so long accustomed 
to such transfers, that a large section of the people now feel 
these restrictions irksome and no longer needed, and subterfuges 
are often resorted to in order to evade them. 

It is a relief to turn from these sad effects of a complicated 
system of administration upon the native 
population of Chota-Nagpur to the bright- 
er side of British rule in the country 
and its beneficent effects on primitive native civilisation. The 
Criminal Law introduced by the British rule has, on the whole, 
had a decidedly beneficent effect on the tribes, although, in its 
administration, due regard is not always paid to old customs and 
ideas and the characteristic mentality of the people. Under the 
influence of British law such objectionable practices as trial by 
ordeal, witchcraft and persecution of supposed witches are grad- 
ually losing their hold on the people* For the loss of their 
rights in the lands of their forefathers, the aboriginal population 
have been to some extent compensated by certain undoubted 
benefits. Such are the spread amongst them of education. 
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literary .and scientific as well as technical, which is opening up 
new avenues for employment ; — the opening up of communica- 
tions, which has brought them into contact with the outside 
world and thus put them in the way of getting a wider outlook on 
life ; — and the opening of hospitals and dispensaries for men and 
w^omen and veterinary hospitals for cattle — which are slowly but 
surely weakening their age-long faith in superstitious methods 
of treatment of diseases by medicinemen, sorcerers, witch-finders 
and ghost-doctors. And last but not the least, the recent intro- 
duction of Co-operative Credit Societies is calculated to save 
them to some extent from the hands of usurious money-lenders, 
and to train them in habits of thrift and co-operation. 

Eut as yet the bulk of the aboriginals have not been able 
to reconcile themselves to the loss of their status of owners of 
the soil and their degradation from the position of holders of 
villages to mere holders of the plough. 

It is interesting to note the different reactions produced 
upon the different mentalities of the three 
principal tribes respectively by the failure 
of their efforts to prevent their expropria- 
tion and the spoliation of their cherished 
rights, one after another, by the new class of landlords placed 
over their heads by the Maharaja whose ancestor had been 
elected by their own ancestors to be their chosen leader and not 
lord and master. 

There is something in the atmosphere of India which makes 
its people — of every caste and tribe — turn to religion in times 
of distress. And the acute agrarian discontent of the aborigines 
of Chdta-Nagpiir at the spoliation of their ancient rights from 
which no earthly power could protect them took the form of 
religious reforms. The faith in the old gods was shaken. In the 
case of the stubborn and proud tribe of the Mundas the reform 
took the form of a militant monotheistic creed propagated by a 
young Munda named Birsg. This young man, styled by his fol- 
lowers as Birsa Bhagwan or Birsa the God incarnate, promised 
a kingdom of Heaven in 0h5ta-Nagpur by expelling the Dikus 
(non-aboriginal landlords) if not the Sahebs (the Europeans or 
the Britishers) as well. Instead of merely preaching devotion 
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to God and purity in morals and habits, Birsa foolishly led his 
more foolish followers to attack the local Police Stations and 
fight the forces of the British Government of whose strength 
they had no idea. And he ended his life while in custody in 
the Ranchi Jail, and a large number of his followers were 
tried and either hanged, or transported, or imprisoned. 

The discontent and disappointment of the naturally joyous 
and peace-loving tribe of Orions also took the form of a religious 
movement, known as the Tana Bhagat movement : but, in their 
case, it was a religion which though monotheistic, was not of the 
aggressive type of the Birsaite religion, although some of the 
misguided follow^ers of the new faith did in the beginning com- 
mit some excesses. It seeks through BhaJcti or devotion, as 
they understand it, and hymns and prayers in their own way, 
and through purity of life and action, to draw down the bless- 
ings of God and raise their degraded social and economic posi- 
tion ; and an extreme section of them cast aside their ploughs 
and gave up their lands in despair and took to singing hymns 
to God and to their cattle (whom they tend with devotion) in 
the hope that they would somehow rescue their votaries from 
their trouble. 

The Kharias, who are neither as sullen and haughty by 
nature as the Mundas nor so joyous and sociable as the Oraons, 
but are a sober and cheerful, and, on the whole, quite a nice 
and agreeable people, took a more matter-of-fact view of things. 
They sought to adapt themselves as best as they might to the 
changed conditions under which they had to live. A section of 
them crossed over to the neighbouring Feudatory States of 
Gangpur and Jashpur where large tracts of unoccupied land 
were available for cultivation. And when the Christian mis- 
sionaries appeared in the country, a large number of Kharias 
still left in the Ranchi District and, later, many of those who had 
migrated to the States, along with a larger number of Mundas 
and Oraons, turned to the Christian faith, as others still 
continue to do. This they did, m most cases, in the hope of 
securing relief from their agrarian troubles and the oppressions 
and exactions of their landlords and usurious money-lenders, 
and, in a few cases, of securing proteotidii from the attentiona 
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of evil spirits or from persecutions from their tribe-fellows 
on account of suspicion of witch-craft. In fact, it was their 
agrarian troubles which prepared the ground for the Christian 
Missions. I shall now proceed to discuss the influence of the 
missionaries on the aborigines. 

III. Influence of the European Christian Missionaries on the 
Aborigines. 

The second and more effective vehicle of Western influence 
on the culture of the Ch5ta -Nagpur tribes has been, as I said, 
the European Christian Missions and Missionaries. 

The first Christian Mission to work among the aborigines of 
Chota-Nagpur was the German Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Mission, otherwise known as 
Gossner’s Mission from Berlin. It estab- 
lished its headquarters at Ranchi in 1845. It was in June, 
1850, that the first converts, four in number, were secured. 
These were all Oraons ; and within a few^ years the number of 
aboriginal converts began to increase rapidly. It was their 
expectation of securing redress of their agrarian grievances with 
the powerful help of European Missionaries that appears to have 
attracted most, if not all, the earlier converts to the Christian 
Church. It would be unfair to the Missionaries to say, as is 
sometimes said, that they made converts 
through inducements of securing them 
their lost rights in lands and other world- 
ly advantages. The truth seems to be 
that these tribes were at the time when 
the German Mission appeared, and again when the Catholic 
Mission first came, in a tumultuous and distracted mood of 
mind in which any port in the storm was welcome to them. 
And, in their perplexity, they turned for protection and relief to 
the White missionaries and the religion of their White rulers, 
which these missionaries preached. 

In a report dated the 15th March, 1859, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner Captain Davies wrote, — 
Christianity has naturally come 
tion. appreciation of their rights as original 

clearers of the soil, which right in many 
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instances they have asserted and established. This, independ- 
ent of other causes which induce the higher castes of natives to 
view with displeasure the spread of Christianity, caused great 
alarm amongst the landlords and farmers, who were not slow to 
use against these converts every means of persecution they 
could safely venture on, but with no other ejBEect than the 
spread of conversion/’ 

It was not so much an appreciation of their rights which 
Christianity taught them, for most aboriginals had always fully 
appreciated their rights, much of which they were so long power- 
less to protect, but it was a more resolute spirit and greater 
moral courage that they gained from their conversion to Christ- 
ianity and contact with European Missionaries. Thus Com- 
missioner Dalton, the Ethnologist, in his letter dated the 25th 
March, 1859, forwarding to Government the report of Captain 
Davies from which I have just quoted, wrote, — “ It has been 
commonly remarked that when matters came to issue between 
the ^simple Cole’ (Kol) and Zamindar or foreign farmer, the 
Cole had no chance, and indeed he appeared to think so him- 
self, for he seldom sought redress, but the Coles who embraced 
Christianity imbibed more independent notions, and in several 
cases successfully asserted their rights. From this the belief 
unfortunately spread through the District that when Coles go to 
courts as Christians they are more uniformly successful than those 
are who have not changed their religion. Mainly in consequence 
of this impression they suffered much persecution from their 
landlords during the absence of the authorities after the Mutiny 
(Sepoy Mutiny of 1857), and were almost all plundered. On the 
restoration of order they obtained through the Relief Fund a con- 
siderable sum to meet their pressing needs, and this was consi- 
dered as another clear indication of their being a class highly 
favoured by the authorities. The result of this has been a 
great accession of nominal Christianity. A reasonable desire to 
be reinstated in Bhooeharry lands actuated some, a dishonest 
wish to become one of this favoured family of Bhooehars seized 
others. The next step was to profess Christianity, and going 
up to Ranchi to the mission to assert their rights and defy their 
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The Catholic Mission. 


landlords. Right or wrong, the demands that were made by 
the latter were resolutely opposeii Affrays took place and 
blood was shed 

Some apologists of the landlords suggest that, if the Chota- 
Nagpur aboriginals had not been taken in hand by the Christian 
Missionaries, Chota-Nagpur would remain in peace. But such 
hypothetical peace would indeed be of the nature indicated 
in Tacitus’ description — Desertum facmnt, pacem vacant 
(“ They make the place a desert, — they call it peace.”) 

In 1869, there was a split among the German Missionaries, 
one section of w’^hom invited the S.P.6. 

^ (Anglican) Mission to Ranchi and joined 

it with a number of converts. And these two Missions went on 
making converts in the Ranchi District up till 1883, when a 
Catholic Mission station was first opened at Doranda near 
Ranchi. * 

Soon after the Catholic Mission began to work in the 
District, there were phenomenal mass 
conversions to Christianity. The Catholic 
Fathers wisely permitted their converts to retain as much of 
their tribal customs, feasts and festivals as did not militate 
against the Christian creed, and they took a keen and zealous 
interest in the material welfare of their converts. And this 
was the secret of their phenomenal success. In this new form 
of Christianity, the risk of loss of their zest and enjoyment 
of life was greatly minimised. In place of their old gods and 
spirits which had proved powerless to protect their rights, it 
presented an All-powerful Deity like their own Singbonga and 
Dharmes, and a Son of Man and God who gave up his life to save 
mankind from their trouble, and a number of Saints, male and 
female, who were wholly beneficent and attractive. In place 
of their tribal Jatra dances and processions, the new religion 
provided imposing processions with picturesque flags, and 
gorgeously dressed priests carrying ornamental candle-stands and 
lights and beautiful images of their Saints. And in addition to 
all this, the Catholic priests were White men like their rulers, 
and, like the other White Missionaries, were affable and easy of 
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approach and, to their thinking, more full of the milk of human 
kindness than the average White official, and ready to give them 
all possible help in their contests against those whom they 
always regarded as their oppressors and spoliators. 

Although the Missions gave every possible help to their 
converts in their just contests in the Courts against the aggres- 
sions of the landlords on then lands and their various unauthor- 
ised exactions of abwabs or illegal cesses and begar or forced 
labour, the Christian aboriginals in many eases were defeated in 
law-suits. Owing partly to the complicated system of adminis- 
tration of justice which they could not comprehend, and partly to 
their simplicity and ignorance which placed them at a great 
disadvantage in the Courts particularly against adversaries most 
of whom did not scruple to employ any unfair means to secure 
victory, and partly, too, through the ignorance of the Courts of 
the languages of the aboriginals, their ways of thought and 
expression, and the history of landholding in the District, it has 
in most cases been extremely difficult for the aboriginals to secure 
their just claims. And thus in spite of the solicitude of most 
British officials to do justice to them, and the moral and in many 
cases financial support of the missionaries, the aboriginal Chris- 
tians could not always successfully resist the encroachments of 
the Zamindars or secure restitution of the rights of which they 
had been dispossessed. 

But their great moral gain from their new religion lies 
in the restoration of confidence in them- 
selves as men capable of being what other 
men have become and of being able to do 
wffiat other men have done. The Christian converts got rid of 
the abject feeling of their own worthlessness or helplessness, 
which had come over the aborigines through long years of op- 
pression and defeat, and in its stead, they now imbibed a feeling 
of renewed self-confidence and a spirit of independence and self- 
help which are of great value in life. Well-nigh two centuries 
of oppression had bowed their backs and made most of them 
grovel at the feet of their oppressors in supine helplessness. 
ISfow once more they felt an accession of new strength and could 
summon courage to stand up for their rights. 
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I have dwelt at some length on the agrarian history of 
these tribes as affected by British rule and (Christian iiiflueii .e, 
because the economic, vsocial and religious iifo of these agri^ 
eiiltui’al tribes centre round their lands and lamlcd riglits. 
Without pursuing further the safI history of their agrarian 
troubles and grievances, which though now remlered much less 
acute by Governmental measures, still continue to some extent, 
I shall now proceed to enumerate brieily the influence of the 
European Christian missions on their cdvilisation in other ways. 

The most important effect of the Christian missions on these 
tribes is the enormous improvement in 
education. Primary odueatioii has made 
a phenomenal progress among the Christian 
aborigineB, who now send a much larger proportion of their 
childreji to school than the Hindus not only of (lidtfi-Ntigpur 
but of the more advanced Districts of Blhvv, This will bo Iwne 
out by the following comparative statistics givitig tlic propor- 
tionate percentage of children actually af seliool t-o children of 


Educational and Cul- 
tural Improvement, 


school-going age. 


Boys at school Oirls at school 


Boys and girls 
at srihool 


Bihar and Orissa 


4.0% 

22 . 30 % 

Chota-NSgpur 

. . 38.!)!)“,', 

•<•!>% 

27 . 53 % 

Banohi Bistriefc 

.. <17.30% 

0.4% 

28 . 30 % 

Banchi Catholic Mission 

.. 00.00% 

21.0% 

45 . 00 % 


In secondary education, University .Education and technical 
education, too, the aboriginals are making steady progress. 
Most aboriginal Christian parents are keen about the education 
of their children including girls whom the earlier generation of 
Christians were reluctant to send for schooling* But now-a-day^4 
many Christian parents are known to stint themselves a good 
deal to enable them to pay the necessary schooldoes and other 
expenses at school and college for their children. 

There has, on the whole, been a marked improvement in 
the general level of culture. Even after they leave school and 
college some keep up the habit of reading, if not much general 
literature at any rate a lot of religious literature, beshles Mission 
magazines and news-sheets and general newspapers* 

Aboriginal Christian students of the missions have their 
own Students’ Assooiations run By themselves in which besides- 
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discussing genera) principles of good living, such as the value of 
temperance, solf-liolp, hygionie rules of living, they urge then- 
fellows to join together in working for their social and economic 
betterment. 

The elders among the aboriginals have also been co-operat- 
ing with the younger men in Aboriginal Improvement Societies 
or SabkSx in discussing ways and means for the sooial and 
economic uplift of the aborigines, as a whole, and adopting and 
carrying on such measures as they consider suitable and feasible. 
In one or two sucsh associations, recently started, many non- 
Christian aboriginals are found w-orking side by side with their 
Christian tribe-fellows ; and this has led to some increase of 
a quasi-national feeling which, however, remains more tribal 
than national. The aboriginals, as a whole, still appear at 
heart to regard Cliota-Nagpur, not India, as their motherland. 

In the work of the <H)onomio, sooial and educational uplift 
of the aboriginal converts, the throe Christian Missions follow 
much the same linos. The Catholic Mission, though the latest 
in the held, is the best organised and has the largest number of 
converts in Chota-NfSgpur (2,68,300 as against about only 99,000 
of the German Lutheran Mission and 24,600 of the Anglican 
Mission). It exercises the greatest measure of influence on the 
life and culture of their converts. Some are of opinion, however, 
that the strict discipline which they enforce on their converts 
tends to .suppress, to some extent, their liberty of thought and 
action. However that may be, as we possess fuller reports of the 
philanthrophie and other activities of that mission which are on a 
more extensive scale than in the other Missions, I shall briefly 
refer to the sooial welfare work carried on in the Catholic Mission 
as typical of the activities of the different Christian Missions of 
Chota-Nigpur. These all work, more or less, on the same lines, 
and have had considerable influence on the life and oulture of 
the Christian aboriginals directly and some indirect influence on 
the non-Christian aboriginals as well. 

The educational and sooial uplift work of the Catholic Mis- 
sion is carried on through some seven hundred primary and 
vernacular schools for boys and girls and nine Middle English 
Schools m the District and a central High School at the head- 
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quarters station at Ranchi and another in course of development 
at Simdega, a central Co-operative Stores at Ranchi, and a Co- 
operative Credit Society with its headquarters at R,Snchi and 
nearly 1,500 branches in different villages of the District, and 
rice banL distributed in a large number of villages. The educa- 
tional work is under the supervision of a senior expert Belgian 
Missionary with the designation of the Director-General of 
Education”, and the Credit Societies and other social welfare 
organisation under another specially qualified Belgian Rather 
designated “The Director-General of Social Works”. These 
officers frequent the various mission stations in the District and 
discuss matters with the Fathers in charge, advise them, and 
co-ordinate their efforts. Much of the actual edixcational work 
is carried on by aboriginal masters themselves with one or more 
Jesuit Fathers as Head Masters in the scwcral central schools. 
Though the Director-General of Social Works is the President of 
the Co-operative Credit Society, the whole of the actual manag- 
ing staff, like all the share-holders, are aboriginals. “Mutual 
jjgjp” gocieties have been established in a uumbor of villages 
with a view to collect and maintain common village funds by way 
of insurance against times of unforeseen and special needs with 
which individual families may be occasionally faced. 

These Co-operative Societies and Grain Banks and Mutual 
Help Societies, under the fostering care and guidance of capable 
European Missionaries have engendered habits of thrift and co- 
operation, hitherto unknown, among the aboriginal converts. 
In the year 1930, as much as Rs. 1,13,081 was deposited in 
these Co-operative Credit Societies by aboriginal Catholic con- 
verts out of their scanty savings. Out of the net profits of the 
Societies a decent sum of three thousand rupees or more is voted 
every year to the Boor Boys* Education Fund for help to deserv- 
ing Catholic students to prosecute their studies. These students 
are required to repay the money, without interest, to this Fund 
by very small instalments after they are settled in life. 

It is cheering to find how through the influence of these 

three Missions, the proverbial improvi- 
Influeooe tstt Chorao- aboriginals is being replaced 

by a spirit of thrift and mutual help and 
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cO"Operatioit. Dniiikonnoss which is a besettmg vice of the 
aborigines, is (iiscouragotl by all the Missioimries ; and Christian 
aborigines arc iitnv generally less addicted to strong driiik, 
although the towivdwclling aborigine is far more prone to 
drnnkonnesB tlia-n the village-dwollers, and the older generation 
of Christian aborigines generally indulge as freely in rice-beer as 
their non-Christian fellows. 

Under the inflacn(?e of the several European Missions, the 
old village l:krnchayat8 and. the Parha Panchflyats in Christian 
areas have been remodelled. The Christian villagers now elect 
the most capable or respecta!)]c men among themselves to the 
village Panchn.yat or eouneil of village elders. And a group 
of villages periodically elect members for the group-Panchayat. 
Amongst the Christian Miindas of the Anglican and German 
Churches of (Trtain areas {j\bnnti, Torpa, Karra and Basia 
thanas) where the jion- Christian Milndas do not cut off their 
Christian triho-fellowB from commensality and social (though 
not marital) relations, the old Parlnt-Panchayats have not been 
supersede{i by clmrch organisations of group Panchayats. 

Ail these Pancdiayats do a lot of useful work in settling 
minor disputes ami oxenuvsing social discipline. Matters which 
cannot be satisfactorily solved by the village Panchayats are 
referred to tlie group Panchayats. Besides trying and punishing 
cases of sexual misconduct and certain other transgi^essions of 
social laws, these Panchayats discuss and decide such questions 
of general and social welfare as the reduction and regulation of 
marriage expenses. These are perfectly autonomous institutions 
with which the Missionaries do not ordinarily concern them- 
selves, except that the Catholic Mission requires that the deci- 
sions of the Panchayats should be submitted to the Missionary 
in charge of the station who can veto its decisions if they go 
against any recognised religious principles. 

I have referred above to the Sabhas or associations of the 
aborigines. Each Catholic missionary circle has its own Sabha, 
all the ojfice-bearers of which are aborigines. The function of 
these Sabhas is to discuss and form opinion on social and eco- 
nomic questions conducive to the welfare of the people, and to 
propagate their opinions and ideas by lectures and talks and 
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thereby form: publio opmioa in the oommmiity, which may ulti- 
mately lead to social and economio reform. Different Sabhas 
sometimes meet together to iiiterchango ideas. 

These Sabhas,' like the Panohayats and the mootings and 
deliberations of the Oo-operative Societies, in which aboriginal 
members are required to decide on matters of importance to 
them, are calculated to foster a feeling of respoiisibilty in 
erery individual member. Decisions are ■ not left, as before, 
to the elders only. These decisions are guided by old customary 
laws in ' SO far as they are considered applicable and are not in 
conflict with Christian ideas and principles. In these and other 
■■ ways the inflxienoe of Western Christian Missions have distinctly 
raised the level of culture amongst the aborigines of Chota- 
Nagpur. There has been an improvement in taste, in cleanli- 
ness in their houses and surroundings and 

Imx^rovement m ^ persons and cioDics, and in other 
Taste, Cleanliness, ' , , . ■ - « 

Dress ote matters. Vv omen have given up the iise of 

eEcessive metai ornaments. The heavy 
brass bangles, and anklets, and thick rows upon rows of necklaces, 
metal toe-rings and finger-rings used by non-Christian aboriginal 
women, have been replaced among their ("•hristian sisters by light 
bangles and a few light 'beads only. Cliristian young men, as a 
rule,: give up aE the' ornaments worn by non-Christian lads, al- 
though a very few of the more illiterate Christian vElage youths 
keep up a necklace or two for occ^ksional wear. 

The tribal dances at the village Sklirns in which young 
men and women dance together has been 

Modified Conser- pi»||,0tically abolished in the Lutheran and 
vatiou of some Inno- ^ * , , , ^ ^ 

ceati Tribal Custo'ms Anglican Churches under -.the. rciea, that- ,■ 

they are conducive to profligacy. The 
Catholic Mission allows tribal dances under certain restrictions 
designed to avoid the risk of immorality. Thus, village Ikhras 
have been abolished in purely Catholic villages, and, in dances 
at night, only the girls of the same village are permitted to 
dance together, and one of the village Panches has to be present 
to give the signal for the termination of the dance for the night. 
Non-Christian religious danoes such as the Karam and Sarhul 
dances are not permitted. Tribal dances with songs composed 
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by Obristiaii masters are permitted at weddings and at Christian 
religions festivals. In the other Missions, too, sneh dances are 
now coming in again, with similar restriotions. In a few villages, 
a sort of BaclieloFH' Jlormitory for (Jiristian yonng men is being 
revived btit without the rules and objactionabla rites which o.ace 
crept, into the non-Christian institutions, but which are now 
fast failing into disuBO among non- Christians as. well. 

The time-honoured custom of clan-exogamy has not been' 
interfered with. And as much of the old tribal customs at 
birth, marriage and death as are not inconsistent with Christian 
doctrines has l)een allowed to remain. Thus, by retaining as 
much of the old social atmosphere as Christian doctrines permit 
and also by creating some new interests, the old zest in life is 
sought to be k(^pt up. Besides their old tribal games, a few 
European games are now practised. The game of hockey is now 
played with great avidity and skill in many aboriginal villages 
and in the towns and constitutes a wholesome means of using 
up superfluous energy. 

The earlier Christian Missions in the beginning banned all 
non-Christian feasts and festivals. But the- -Catholic Mission 
not only permitted but discreetly encouraged aU tribal customs 
that did not go against the principles of Christianity. Thus, the 
rice-sowing festival and the festival of first fruits (rice) have 
not been abolished, but only sacrifices formerly made on these 
ooc^isions to the old spirits have been replaced by prayers at 
Church, and offerings of rice are brought to the Church to be 
blessed by the priest and taken home for the feast. Whereas 
many Catholic converts take back part or whole of the paddy 
blessed by the priest for sowing in the fields, the Protestants 
regard it as a heathen superstition and discountenance it. 
The rice or paddy brought to the Church on these occasions 
is, in the Lutheran Churches, taken into the church fund, as 
thanks-offerings meant for the church and the rest is taken 
home as biassed rice for sowing or for the feast of eating the 
first fruits {nawahhani) as the case may be. On the occasion of 
occupying a new house, the priest is called to hless the house, 
and a feast is arranged, if possible. In the Anglican Mission, 
too, some Christian aborigines come to church for prayer before 
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Indirect Influence 
of Christianity on Non- 
Christian Aborigines. 


sowing, and for tlianksgiving at harvest and on ooeiipying a., 
new house. , 

. Thna. the good effects, on these ptimiiive triixvs, of Western 
Missionary inffuence have been, on the whole, to develop their 
intellect by education, to give them a wider outlook on life and 
a higher standard of living and a higher ideal of culture, and 
generally, to raise them in the, social scale, to Iil>erate them' 
from the old tribal taboos on such useful occupations as 
weaving, pottery-maldng, and smitli^s work, to create new in- 
■■■terests,' open out new avenues of employment and usefulness, 
and to increase their sense of responsibilty and self-respect both 
as individuals and as a race. 

Christian influence, as I have said, has indirectly affected 
even the non-Ohristian aborigines in some 
respects. A <iesire for improving their ' 
material condition through education and 
remedying their socdal cwils has been sti- 
mulated among non-Christian aboriginals by the example of 
their Christian fellows. Associations and Bocieties of tlieir own 
have been started by non-Christian aborigines to discuss ways 
and means and to raise funds and adopt other measures to 
improve the economic and social condition of their communi- 
ties. The old faith in spirits has been eonsidcirahly shaken and 
the religious reform movements that arc no'w and again started 
amongst them appear also to have l>een Btimulated partly by 
contact with Christian ideas. 

Such in brief are the good effects of the contact of the 
aborigines of Chota-Nagpur with Western Christian Missions 
and Missionaries. The Catholic Mission has on its staff the 
largest number of European Missionaries (viz., 77 European 
priests and 49 European sisters) in Ch6t§-Nigpur, practically 
aU of whom are employed in Mission work among the aborigi- 
nes. Many of them live the Eves of hermits of the type that 
appeals most to the Indian imagination, and devote themselves 
heart and soul to the social, economic as well as spiritual upEft 
of their converts, identify themselves wholly with them and 
their country, and thus they appear to have the greatest in- 
fluence and also control over the life and character of their 
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converts. I^he Liitliei^an mission now become an antonomoiis 
Chtirob and lias only 2 or 3 German Missionaries working under 
a Churcli Council of Indians. In the Anglican Mission^ too, 
the nninber of Knropcan inissionaries working amongst the 
aborigines is very small. Bnt an Anglican Missionary like the 
Eight Reverend Archdeacon Whitley, who has identified him- 
self completely with ins aboriginal Christians and leads the 
same life of absolute solf-saorifiee and devotion as Hindu saints 
and the best Catholic Fathers, exerts as great an influence on 
the life of Ms congregation as the most devoted Catholic Father, 
And the same might j)orhaps foe said of tho late Rev, Dr, Not- 
rott of the Lutheran Church. Such men exert a wholesome in- 
fluence not only on their own Christian aborigines but also on 
the non- Christians with whom they freely mix. 

The picture I have so far drawn of the Western Missions 
and Missionaries must have struck the 
reader as all light and no shade. As a 
matter of fact, this bright xiicture, like all 
bright pictures, has also its shadows. The first thing that one 
misses in many Christian converts is their native simplicity, the 
free and easy deportment and love of Nature characteristic of 
the Ch5ta-Nagj)ur aboriginals. A certain amount of complexity 
and artificiality, part of which would indeed appear to be un- 
avoidable, has been introduced into their life. Their young 
people appear to lack, to some extent, the old exuberence of 
spirits and enjoyment of life. In place of natural flowers their 
young women now deck their hair with gay ribbons ; in place of 
their old home-spun saris embroidered with patterns of flowers 
and leaves in coloured thread, many of their women dress 
themselves in slim white or coloured saris of either Indian or 
foreign mill manufacture, particularly on Sundays and feast 
days, and jackets and blouses and chemises of European style. 

Although most Christian missionaries in Chota-Nagpur 
have from the beginning discouraged the adoption and imita- 
tion of Western dress and habits by their converts and sought 
to prevent an artificial development which would be neces- 
sarily superficial, yet it cannot be said that they have always 
succeeded. On the other hand, the imitation of Western 
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customs such as the. adoption of foreign names like Stephen’’ 
and Robert,’^ ** David ” and ‘‘^■Nathaniel/’ the adoption of the 
Western method of saluting by handshakes in supersession 
of the graceful tribal salutations (Juhar), the growing habit 
of wearing half pants' and shirts, even at home, are calculated 
to induce, at least in the subliminal or uncoiiseious mind 
of the aboriginal converts, a feeling of their affiliation with the 
sahebs (Europeans) and superiority to or at any ratc^ sever- 
ance from their unconverted tribe-fellows and other Indians. 
The old plain living of the aborigines liaB been given up by 
some aboriginal Christian converts who seek to imitate the 
European mode of life, food and clothing, although as yet this 
is generally regarded with disfavour by the generality of their 
fellows who are content with adopting only coats and shirts 
and half pants or thin dhoties ot mill manufacture in place 
of the old home-spun. Among the poorer converts in the in- 
terior of the District, the use of cloth of hand -loom manufac- 
ture has not yet been given up. 

On the whole, the Ghota-Nigpur aborigines may be said 
to have remained, so far, outside the direct intiuence of the 
material civilisation of the West, and of Wt^tern habits, ideas 
and methods. I have already referred to the drunken habits of 
some of the native Christians living in the towns. In fact, the 
aboriginal Christians appear to bo very easily demoralised when 
they take to urban life. Some half-educated Christians living in 
the towns have been notorious for their intemperence, improvi- 
dence and other vices from which non-Christian aboriginals even 
of the towns are comparatively free. These perhaps come all 
the more prominently to our notice l>ecaus6 better things are 
expected or promised of the converts. 

Although the missionaries have been anxious to see their 
converts remain and develop in their old atmosphere in so far as 
it is consistent with development on Christian lines, their success 
in this respect has not been quite satisfactory. Some old cus- 
toms have been proscribed and abandoned, but unfortunately 
not replaced by better substitutes, and, as a consequence, new 
vices have sometimes appeared. 

Again, large sections of aboriginal Christians appear to 
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have consciously or uuconsiously developed a superiority com- 
plex and have practically out, themselves off from the life and 
society of their non-Chiistian tribe-fellows. What is worse still, 
these aboriginal converts not only isolate themselves from their 
tribe-fellows, but, further, the converts of one denomination 
isolate themselves from those of another, thus hindering the 
growth of tribal, not to speak of national, solidarity. The 
great Christian principle of “Love thy neighbotir as thyself” 
appears to have been modified in its appUoation by many 
ChSta-NSgpur Christians as meaning, “Love thy neighbour "of 
thy own Church as thyself or rather next to thyself and thine 
own.” 

The denominational Christian Panchayats which have re- 
placed the old village Panchayats are not an unuiixed good, for 
they tend to destroy the old tribal solidarity. Fortunately, the 
younger educated men arc alive to this danger, and the influence 
of such sotiietios as the Cho^ -Nagpur Improvement Society and 
the Chote-Nagpuri Students’ Association which bring together 
Mundas, OrSons and Kharias, Christian as well as non-Christian, 
has led to some increase of a quasi-national feeling, which, how- 
ever, still remain more tribal and provincial than national. The 
Chota-Nagpuris still regard Ch6t8-Nagpur, not India, as their 
motherland. 

Now that the Lutheran Church in Ch6ta-N8gpur has be- 
come autonomous and is being sucoess- 
The Future of Chris- |jy aborigmal Christians them- 

ti^ty m chota Nag- Gjiurohes in Chota- 

Nagpur may before long attain autonomy, 
it may be reasonably expected that Christian character and 
Christian religion in Chota-Nagpur will m time slough off its 
foreign garb and will develop more and more on Indian lines, 
and form part of the great Indian religion of Jnan-BhaMi- 
Karma — ^true knowledge, true devotion and right action, — ^which 
is the essence of real Christianity as well as of real Hinduism. 
And there are good grounds to expect that the aboriginals, as a 
whole, wiU turn their attention to conserving the good features 
of their own tribal culture and character, and gradually assi- 
milate the best that is in Christiamiy and Hinduism, and, with 
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their minds aliarpened and ideas broadened by Western edu- 
cation,— the great gift of the British government and the 
Western Christian Missions,— work ont a distinctive culture of 
their own. 

As for British Officials, they can hardly be said to have ex- 
erted any great personal influence on the life ami character of 
the aborigines. Owing to the charac- 
teristic reserve of Britishers, and, in some 
cases, perhaps owing to pressure of work 
or other reasons, very few officials, particularly in these days of 
motor traffic, mix freely and intimately with them. Such men 
as Commissioner Dalton and Deputy Commissioner Streatfield or 
Settlement Officers Lister and Sifton (now' Sir James Sifton) are 
exceptions rather than the rule. As for the Westerners with 
whom the aboriginal labourers from ( -hota-Nrigiinir come in con- 
tact in the tea-gardens of Assam and the Duars or in industrial 
centres like Jamshedpur and Jheria, many of them have not been 
of the type that may influence the aborigines for tlicir good, and 
the influence of a few of them has been positively deleterious. 

To sum up : The effect of the contact of the aborigines of 
Chdta-Niigpur with the Western Christian 
Missioxis has been to infuse new hopes in 
them and give them a bettor appreciation of their rights as 
men and as tenants, a somewhat wider outlook on life, and to 
enable them to improve socially, economically and intellectually. 
The life of the converts or some sections of them, however, 
have become more complex and artificial and somewhat out of 
touch with their non- Christian tribe-fellows. There is an un- 
fortunate tendency to develop a superiority complex . The intro- 
duction of new economic, intellectual and religious interests by 
the Missions has provided a compensating stimulus to make up in 
part for the loss of the old zest and enjoyment of life. The edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals and roads opened by the British 
Government have considerably helped the cultural progress of the 
aboriginals and made up to some extent for the disintegration 
of the primitive aboriginal village communes and their irre- 
parable loss of rights in land due to the ignorance, if not 
apathy, of early British administrators and the mistaken appli- 
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(3atioii of Ikitirth iclea^ of laiullioldiiig to the ccniiitry to this 
day. The various philauthropio activities of the Missions have, 
as we have soeu, couBiderahly furthered the cultural progress of 
the people. It is the tdevating influence of the personal charac- 
ter and solf“Baeriflcing work of some of the M^estom MisBionaries 
who have IIv<h{ an<l workc^l in Chotn -Nagpur with solfless devo- 
tion that has most a.lfecd>ed th(" al>origine’'s oharaoter and his 
culture, and hclj)ed and is still helping him forward on the 
path of cultural advancement. 

Contact witli the more complicated culture of the M^est, 
in spite of certain disintegrating and eontaminating influences, 
has undoubtedly given a tremendous impetus to the intellectual 
and social advancement of the principal aboriginal tribes of the 
Chota-Nagpur plateau. 

With the help of the educational facilities and new avenues 
of employment provided by the British Government and the 
philanthrophic and educational work, inoluding the training 
in new arts and crafts, undertaken by the Western Christian 
Missions, and the moral influence of some of the European 
Christian missionaries on their life and character, the Oraons, 
Mundas and Kharias of Ch5M -Nagpur are now freeing them- 
selves from the fetters of ignorance, economic degradation, 
moral despair and w^eakness of will, engendered by two cen- 
turies of oppression and repression by many of their landlords 
and money-lenders and culpable neglect by their more civilized 
fellow-Indians. They are now emerging from their century-long 
social and economic serfdom, and advancing, not, as of old, 
with the violence of revolution foredoomed to failure but with 
the slow orderly progress which marks a natural evolution. 

English education which is, under present conditions in 
India, an indispensable condition of an intellectual equipment, 
will enable the aborigines to hold their own in the competitive 
struggle of the modern world. We now find every year scores 
of aboriginal young men and even a few girls from Government 
English schools and colleges and the Mission High schools suc- 
cessfully entering the lists of competition in our Universities 
with their Hindu and Mahomedan compeers. We see, year 
after year, a few of them securing responsible posts in various 
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departments of Government* We find some of them discliarg- 
ing public dnties as members of Bistrict Boa-rdB and Municipal 
Boards and Union Boards, and in some other lionorary capaci- 
ties* All this has contributed materially to a sense of national 
or rather tribal self-respect. And young etlucated leaders are 
appearing amongst them, eager to help forward tlieir people in 
the path of progress, although as yet their number is infini- 
tesimally small and they have to contend against numerous 
odds in their attempts to help forward their people in the onward 
path of progress. 

Through the removal hy the British Government of some 
of the inequitable handicaps to progress and incrjualities of 
opportunities under which he so long laboured, the aborigine’s 
lot and prospects in life have been consideral>ly brightened. 

So long the aboriginal Kol ” (as he is (contemptuously called 
by his Hindu and Mahomedan neighluntrs), while, comparing his 
lot with that of the Diku ” (as t he a.!)original, in his turn, 
calls his Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours) luui to lament his 
lot, by adapting the words of the poet Thomas Hood to his own 
case: — 

What different lots our stars ordain ! 

The Diku to l)e hailed and wooed as a lord, 

And the Kol to be shimned as a leper ! 

One to the world’s wine, honey and corn, 

The other like Colchester native bom 
To its vinegar only and pepper I 

But now, thanks to the direot and indirect influence of the 
Christian Missions and the educational facilities provided by 
the British Government, the educated aborigines, with a wider 
outlook on life and brighter prospects before them, may well sing 
with Walt Whitman’s Pioneers ^ — 

** All the past ills we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer mightier world* 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, 

Pioneers ! 0 Pioneers ! ” 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTEIBUTIONS- 


L — Further Notes on the Kolarian Belief 
About the Neolithic Celts* 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq,, M*A., BX. 

In my paper entitkxi: Note on the Kolarian Belief 

about the Neolithic Celts/’ which was read before the Section 
of Anthropology of the Eighteenth Session of the Indian Science 
Congress held at Nagpur in January, 1931, 1 have stated therein 
that, during niy three months’ stay at Ranchi from 20th 
January to 15th April, 1930, I saw in the collection of Rai 
Bahadur S. Roy, a neolithic celt (or stone-hammer of the 
New Stone Age) wdiicih had been dug up from an Amra grave in 
village Gora in the Khimti Subdivision of the Ranchi District, 
I ha\'e further Btat<3<l therein that, as the result of my study 
thereof, I have arrived at the following conclusions : — 

1. This Neolithic Celt is called Ther-diri or '' Thunder- 

stone ” by the Kolarian peoples of Chota-Nagpur, 

2. As this celt was made by men of the Neolithic Age 

or New Stone Age, it must be from 15,000 to 
25,000 years old. 

3. The Kolarian peoples believe that these celts were 

hurled down upon the earth by gods or semi- 
divine personages like Rama or Lakshmana. 

4. They further believe that these celts are fraught 

with divine afflatus and that, if they are placed 
by the side of parturient women, these latter will 
have easy and speedy delivery. 

Since writing the aforementioned paper, I have come to 
know that the Mongoloid tribes living in the hills of Assam 
also call these Neolithic Celts Thunder-Stones For instance, 
the Niga tribes living in the Hills of Assam also call 

these stones Thunderbolts ”, as will appear from Prof. Henry 
Balfour’s article on the same subject in Folklore for June, 1929. 
In this paper, he has described three celts from the NagS Hills. 
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TwO' of these, are slightly tinged and. ground all over, and, each 
is, mounted .with a eanework-loop for suspension; the thini is a 
ground .celt of very hard pale-grey stone, ivith a reddish tinge, 
perhaps due to iron infiltration, which appecu’s to have caused 
the celt to be regarded as a Um ” tliunderl)Olt and consequently, 
a source of danger to its possessor. 8oine of the N'ag.'l tribes 
regard these stone-celts as luck-br,inging, whereas tlie.Lohta 
Nagas will ,not touch them. ■ ■ 

Curiously enough, the Ao Naghs living in the same hills, 
instead of looking upon these stones as luck-biingers, believe 
the same to raise thunderstorms and cause houses to lie struck by 
lightning. This is evident from Prof. Henry Balfour’s article 
entitled: '' Chnmrnii^ TMmderbolts'' in Folklore for March, 
1930. In this paper he. has 'described '' an interesting instance 
of a ground stone celt (Thunder-stone) regarded by the Ao 
Nagas of Village Tangratsu in the N?igh liills as still dangerous 
and capable of causing disaster instead of av'ertiug it. The Ao 
Naga, who had found it, kept it }n'esunui.bly for luck, but, con- 
trary to expectations, during the first- yem* of possession the 
owner’s fi.eld-house w^as blown down, and in .1928, his house 
was struck by lightning. This destructive' mdlvity of the 
thunderbolt ” was couBidered to be due to a- curious reddish 
streak running across the celt and regar«led as indicating the 
lightning itself.” The celt was sent by Dr. J . H, Hutton to the 
Pitt Bivers Museum of Anthropology (appertaining to tiie Uni- 
versity of Oxford) and, curiously enough, during the '' November 
gale of 1928, a large portion of the Museum roof was Mown 
off!” Mr. Balfour gives another instance of faith in the 
mysterious potency of an Indian ** Thunderbolt ” as follows 
It was mentioned to me by Dr. J. H. Hutton, who, in spite of 
several attempts, has failed to acquire it from its owner, an 
elderly Nigi of intemperate habits, who sets great store upon 
the colt. On the day following an orgy of drinking, he sits 
licking his ‘'thunderbolt” in full reliance upon its peculiar 
efficiency for cooling his burning tongue.” 

These neolithic celts or Thunder-stones are not oMy useful 
for procuring easy and speedy delivery for parturient women, 
but are also used as remedies for other diseases. 
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The welUmown Indian anthropologist Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy, who has thoroughly sMdied and described .the 
prehistoric^ stoiie-iinplemeirts found, m the Ranchi District in 
The Journal of .Biliar and Orissa Research Society for March, 
1916, says :• — 

M’edicinal virtues are generally attributed to these “ thnn- 
der-stones or t.lni.nder- 'bolts 'by many people in the Ranchi 
District as elsewhere in India and in many other parts of the 
globe. In cases of headache, diffionlt nrination, rheumatic or 
other pain in any part of tlie body, and in affections of the 
lungs, water with which one of these lightning-stones has been 
rubbed over another flat stone, is applied to the affected partu 
Perforated rock-crystal beads dug out in the fields or found in 
ancient cinerary urns are valued as a cure for certain kinds of 
fever. They are popularly called ‘‘ Rati- Jara (ht., night-fever) 
stones and are believed to be particularly effective in fevers in 
which the attacks begin at night time. : 



II.— Pura^ia Coin and the Date of the Manava- 
Dharma -Sastra . 

The 'purana coin is unknown to the Pali Buildliist Canon 
and to Kautilya. Wc get it for tlie first time in the r^Ianava- 
dharma-sastra. We find it current in the time of the Divyava- 
dana (p. 353} where 500 puranas are contrasted with one 
KaraMpana} It seems that the name purnna (^U>hV^) would 
have come in use when a new style of ctunage came into vogue. 
Goins with royal names were infrodueed in Magadha ami tlie 
Mid-Country under titc {Sungas. The ik‘w system gave the old 
punch-marked coins the name or destanption It 

seems the expression as denoting a coin {Krirahapaiia) came into 
use after 300 B.C. and before the fii^st century \mj likely 
in the Suhga iirne/^ 

Its absence earlier and in the Kautilya (which does not 
know either the Manava-dharma-sastra or the purS^m) indicates 
indirectly the time of the Manava-tlharma-sfistra. 

IL P. J. 


1 XXVI, p* 353; patIchabMh pui'm^a^ataih pariehiirayafce ] , paficha- 
puraua^atani notsahate datum | na. , kSrahapaijLenapi prayojaiiiun,. . 

® The puraiia coin is mentioned in an (unpublished) inseription of 
Huvishka’s time (2Btli yr.) at Mathura (Girdharpur pillar, Muttra 
Museum). 


I II •—Kumar amity a . 

Mr. Da (J.B,0.Ru8., XVTI, 198) has rightly objected to the* 
interpretation of the term Kmmmmak/a hi the Hinclol Plate as 
offered by its editor {ante XVI, 81). 

We get liglit on this official term from Bhasa {Pratijna- 
Yaugandhamyttna, II). When Salaffkayana, Minister to King 
Pradyota Mahasena, having captured King Udayana of 
Kausambi, brings him to one of the gates of XJjjayim and the 
news is announced to the Mahasena, the latter orders the 
Chamberlain : ‘ Gachha, Bharatarohakam bruhi ‘‘ Knmara-vidM- 

visishtena satkaroua prave^yatam Amatyah (ed. 

1912, p. 33) ' Go and tell Bhai'atarohaka to receive the 

Minister with the honours due to a (royal) prince/ Bharataro- 
haka was the I 'rime Minister of Ujjayini, The King is here 
conferring an honour and a dignity on the minister ^alankayana 
whose title had been simply tafrabhavan Amatyah (p. 30) for the 
distinguished act of capturitig Udayana, ‘son of ^atanika, 
grandson of Sahasramka, the Vatsa king ’ whose ‘ Bharata 
pedigree goes back right into the Veda It was the honour and 
dignity of Kmndra, that is, although not of royal blood, by 
virtue of the royal decree the Amatya was titled Knmara and 
became entitled to the status of a real prince of the blood in 
court etiquette. He is distinguished from the real princes by 
being called Kumaramdtya : * the Prince the Minister 

This seems to be the real significance of the Kumaramatya 
title of the inscriptions. Though not a prince by birth, the 
grantee was made a titled prince, 

K. P. J, 


1 


HTKTfr (p. 34). 


IV.-— An exact date in the reign of A^oka. 

We have to thank a French Scholar for pointing out the 
(lata for an exact date in the Aaokan ('hronnlogy. It is now 
established that Anoka’s reign-period fell l)et.wo(Mi 27-1 B.G. and 
234 for 232] B.G. The late Dr. V. Smith gave the date as 272 
B.O.-232 B.C., basing it on Chandragupta’s accossiou date as 
323 B.G. The date which I calenlatod worked to be Irigher by 
two years. {Journal of the Bihar and Orimi Resmn'h Society, 
1915.) Vincent Smith, before his death added after his pro- 
posed date “ (possibly a year or two years earlier) ” — h'arty His- 
tory of India, 1924, p. 209. In that period 274 B.G. [or 272 
B.C.]-234 [or 232] B.O., we can get a definite date for one event. 

It is well known that A^oka re-disf ributed the remains of 
the Buddha all over India erecting numerous stupas over them. 

The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Ghwang records the religious 
tradition which he hoard in India (lA’ati'crs. On Ynan Ohimng’s 
Travels in India, II, p. 91) that the rolitis were dc]>osited 
throughout the empire on one ajid the same day at a given 
hour. The appointed time was at or afb'r midday when the 
face of the Sun darkened (which the Buddhist monks in later 
ages attributed to a miracle of Upagupta, Afoka’s teacher). 
M. Robert Fazy, writing in the July-Soptembcr, 1930, issue of 
the Journal Asiatique (pp. 135-13(5) rigidly regards this as the 
description of a solar eclipse. 

T. R. Von Oppolzer who in his Kanon der Fimtemisse 
calculates dates of solar eclipses for over thirty centuries (1207 
B.G. to 2161 A.D.), gives the 4th May, 24H B.G., as the date on 
which a total solar eclipse took place. It was visible in the 
valley of the Ganges after the midday (3-4 r.M.) (J.A., p. 136). 

The Emperor A^oka undertook a pilgrimage of the Buddhist 
sites led by Upagupta. The date for this has been calculated 
by Vincent Smith to have been 249 B.G. If his date is short by 
two years, it is to be taken as 251 B.G. It seems that the erec- 
tion of these stfipas was undertaken after his pilgrimage. 

It seems quite safe to adopt 248 B.G. as the exact year for 
the re-distribution of the Buddha’s remains by Asoka. 

K. «T 


V.— Additional Notes on the Sobhane^war 
Inscription of Sri Vaidyanatha. 

Since after the publication of the above article of .mine in 
the March issue of the Research Journal some alterations in the 
reading have been suggested to me by Sjt* Radhakrushna 
Basil, M.A., of Cuttack and I must admit here that at some 
places his reading is certainly an improvement over mine, I 
take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to him for 
this. I give below the alterations in the reading as suggested 
by him : — 

Lim2—^wmw€^ 




Line 4 — 


.... 


Line 5 — 


Line 6— 

♦ # * » • » 

Line 7 — 

5Rfag% 


Line 8 — wn 

Line 9 — wr ^4 


s* 



^ 

trnT% 


The meaning would then be as follows: — ‘‘Whose good 
<leeds bright as the beam of the autumn moon, the recital of 
which by the NSga damsels has attracted praise of the three 
worlds and has caused tear drops to flow from the eyes (of the 
people hearing the songs of the NSga damsels) forming into 
a pond wherein Vasukx the king of serpents himself has been 
charmed and stupefied.’’' 
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If this be the sense then the idea of the term Bhujaftgama- 
purl as meaning Kakodarpur as suggested by me shall have to 
be rejected. 

Line 10— yrwcTOl 



This is the most important of the alternative readings 
suggested. The meaning would then be : — “ Who by the display 
of his angry glance like the display of the hood of an angry 
serpent devastated the city of the enemy of the Ganga dynasty 
and turned it into a jimgle full of lions, wild fire, cruel serpents, 
proud boars, dancing peacocks whose tails eclipse the rays of 
the snn, roaring elephants from whose chins drops out rmda 
water, and rhinoceros.” 

In that ease it would be presumed that Vaidyanatha, the 
constructor of the temple was really a t-ominander under the 
renowned Gaiiga dynasty of Orissa, and not a lung of a different 
dynasty. 

Line 11— ... 

Line 14— 1m gtffwanr 

Line 18— 

Line 23— 

...... 

...... 

Line 24 — (Brahma — son of 

Brahma=N4rada) 

Line 26 — ...... 

Line 27 — 

P.S . — ^In page 33 of the original article the sentence “ At 
least the use. , the Capitals of Orissa ”, occurring 
above the text should be treated as cancelled. 

S. Patkaik, B.A. 


VI.— Note on an Oriya Copperplate Inscrip- 
tion of Ramachandra Deo, Saka 1728. 

By R. Ch. Plinda. 

There is an article on the above subject by Rai Bahadur 

M. M* Chakra wrty, in the .December issue of VoL ii, Part iv, of 
this JonrnaL 

The learned Bai Bahadur was unable to identify ' Nanda- 
pur’ the capital of the donor and it is unfortunate that he 
could not get the actual information even from the ‘ Ganga- 
mata Mut ’ of Puri, wherein the descendants of the donee re- 
side. I shall therefore, in this article, attempt to give a 
correct information of the Rajah’s capital, the exact time of 
the Rajah’s reign and a correct reading of the said copperplate. 

Of the 32 districts in the Madras Presidency, Vizagapatam 
district is the biggest of all, nay, ' it is the largest in India, and 
the most populous in the Province, having an area of no less 
than 17,222 sqr. miles and containing in 1901, 29,33,650 
inhabitants’. It is the second district from Orissa, the first 
being Ganjam, and forms part of the Northern Circars. Of the 
17,222 sqr. miles over 12,000 sqr. miles belong to Jeypore or 
* Jayapura -the City of Victory — where an Oriya Maharajah 
reigns. The present Maharajah, as the State Chromcles say, 
claims his descent from one Vinayak Deo, the brother of the 
king of Kashmir and Jammu, who had left that country, rather 
than to hold a subordinate position under his elder brother, 
went to Benares, did penance to Kasivisvesvara there, and was 
told by that god in a dream, to go to the kingdom of Nandapiir 
belonging to the SIXAVAMSA line of which he would become 
the king. ’ Accordingly, Vinayak Deo went there, married the 
king’s daughter and succeeded to the gadi of Nandapur in 
1M3 A.D, It is said that, prior to Vinayak Deo, 32 kings ruled 


1 Vide * The Ruling Chiefs, Nobles and Zamindars of India | 
p. 458. By A. Vadivelu. 
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the country of Nandapur, but so far no account of their rule 
has been found. 

The present headquarters of the Maharajah is now at 
Jeypore, but formerly it was at ‘Nandapur’. The present 
Nandapur is a small village containing only 1,051 inhabitants. 

‘ In old records the property is alway.s (!allo<i the .Niiindapuram 
Zamindary. It still contains relics of its former importance. 
Remains may be seen of a mud fort which apparently surround- 
ed the whole place; on the northern part of the village are 
two boulders on one of which are scxilpturcd two figures in 
relief, while the other has been fashioned into an elephant, near 
the cutcherry of the amin of the Jeypore estat e is a. stone bear- 
ing an inscription ; about a mile to the south-east is a stone 
Ganapati some si-v feet high ; the same distance to the north is 
the shrine of Sarvesvara, in which arc more inscriptions (ins- 
criptions are rarities in the hills) ; and in thi’ village it'Self are 
the ruins of the famous ‘ Throne of the Thirty-two Steps ’ — a 
flight of this number of stone stops which leads to a. roughly 
circular gi-anito slab on which, it is saui, the (^arl,y chiefs of Jey- 
pore were always installed. Ahoiit. three mi!e.s from this place 
is a still more ancient and curious W'lie nann^ly, a small shrine 
in which are three stone images of nude individuals sittmg 
cross-legged which appear to belong either to BiuhOiist or Jain 
times.’ ^ 

Nandapur w'as once the HeadquartorB of the Pottangi 
Taluk of the .Jeypore Agency, but now the headquarters has 
been changed to Pottangi, a small village of about 800 inhabi- 
tants situated on the Salur-Jeypore trunk road. 

The donor of the copperplate was one Maharaj Bama- 
chandra Deo of the Nandapur Raj family, and the plate was 
granted in the year 1728 SALIvAHANA aakabda, i.e., 1806 
A.D., the exact date of issue of the plate corresponds to 30th 
June, 1806. The learned editor of this plate in his article 
writes : — 


‘Copperplates in Oriya characters are extremely rare.’ 
The independent kings of Orissa issued thousands of copper- 



1 Fide ‘ Vize^apafcam District Gazetteer ’, page 300 (1907 edn.). 
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plates ill tills comitry , I'liit in Jeypore almost all the p,lates' were 
in piiTe Oriya character. So far only three' plates have been 
found and a., II of them were issued, by this Ramachaiidra Deo. 
They are:— 

' Ist Plate— issiied in the year 1799 A.D. (ii.neclited) is with 
the descendants of the donee now at Jeypore, 

2nd Plate— issued in the year 1801 A.D. (edited by 
Mr. G. Ramaclas Pantnlu, B.A., M.E.A.S*, of Jeypore 
vide — * Andhra Historical Research Journal’ — vol. 
Ill, part 1, 1928), 

3rd Plate— issued in the year 1806 A.D, — the one under 
review. 

In plate No. 1 — tw^o dates are given, but in none the foka 
year is mentioned. The first is Yovian year Bhavaj Monday, 
14th, of Dhanus margasirash, fulhmoon, when there was a lunar 
eclipse — it corresponds to 26th December, 1814 A.D. The second 
is Yovian year Hidharta, IM<lay, 28th, of Cancer, ^ravana sudha 
8th tithi, i.e., 9th August, 1799 A,D. From these two dates 
Mr. Raraadas i'antulu concludes that, the donor of these 
plates was living in the years 1799-1814 A.I), But, it was not 
really so. From the following genealogy it is quite clear that 
Ramachandra Deo was ruling the Province of Nandapiir between 
the years 1781-1825 A.D. and he was the second Ramachandra 
Deo of his family. 

Genealogyd 


1. VinayakDeo 


1443-76 

A.D 

2. 

His son." 

—Vijaya Chandrakhya 


1476-1510 

■ 

3. 

. j» , 

Bhirava 


1510-27 


4. 

jj 

Viswanath 


1527-71 

>>< 

6. 

)? 

Balaram — 1st 


1571-97 


6. 

■ )i 

Vesvant 


1597-1637 


7. 


Vira Vikrama 


1637-69 

J J- 

8. 


Krishna 


1669-72 

?> 

9. 


Vis vambhara — 1st 


1672-76 


10. 

tiis brother — Mallakimardan Krishna 

1676-81 

>> 

11. 


Hari 

• # 

1681-84 



Vid^ * Vizagapatam Bistribt Gazetteer p. 264, 
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12. His Brother — Balaram— 2iwl . . 1684-86 

13. His adopted son, Raghunath Krishna 1686-1708 

14. His son — Raiuachandra — 1st . . 1708-11 

15. His brother — ^Balaram — 3rd .. 1711-13 

16. „ Visvambhara — 2nd . . 1713 -52 

17. His step-brother, Lala Krishna . . 1752 -58 

18. His brother — Vikrama — 1st . . 1758-81 

19. Hisson-RAMACHANDRA I)EO-2nd 1781-1825 


A.D. 


^ t ^ # 


Now, ■wherefrom did the donor issue the plate? or which 
was the capital of the donor when he was iniling the province 
of Nandapur ? There is no doubt that the former capital of the 
Jeypore Kings w^as at Nandapur or Nauda])arani, The ruins 
of the old fort, the famous throne of 32 steps, and the mention 
in the family records, etc., all prove that= ii was only at Nanda- 
pur, but still it is clear that, when the ixlmw ])lates wer<^ issued, 
the capital was shifted from Nanda,pur to tln^ ])resent tfeypore. 
* Yinayak ‘Deo and his six successors ", sa.y family papers, 
^ had each only one son, and the sixth of them Vira Vikrama 
(1637-69) accordingly resolved to rtnnt)ve his residence else- 
where* The astrologers and wise men rivporttxl that the present 
Jeypore, was ‘‘ a place of Kshatriya class ** and it was accordingly 
made the capital and named after the famous Jeypore of the 
north." 3. 

So, all these plates were issued from the new capital Jey- 
pore, but still the donor did not mention himself as the * Ruler 
of Jeypore", He was only mentioned as the ' Namlapur-Bhil- 
pati", i.e,, Lord of Nandapur. He was the 19th ruler of his 
family, but so far no plates of the former rulers have been 
traced out. 

Before stating the text of the plate, I may point out an in- 
teresting point in the copperplate grant of Raiuachandra Deo* 
Jt is engraved on both sides, but, on the Ist side only two 


^ Fi<i# ♦ViKagapatan* District Qwetteer \ pages 264 and 266 (1907 
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lines were written (irat, then the plate was turned to the 2iid 
side, on which 7 linea were engraved, then again the plate was 
turned to the lat aide hut this time it was kopt upside down. 

Then 4 lines wert^ tuigraved, ending with the royal seal on the 
fourth line, 'riu* learned editor of this plate had taken in> the 
2nd side first, then the upturned side of the 1st side, awl last* !■;< 

ly ho had edited the 1st f.'W{> lines* HencOj the Ist line of the 
plate corresponds to his 12th line, and his 1st line corresponds 
to the 3rd line of tlie actual or corrected text given in/m. 

Owing to this peoulariiy in engraving the Eai Bahadur had heen 
unable to read the plate correctly and had supposed that some 
lines were adxled afterwards* Beaders of this article are special- 
ly requested to compare the following corrected text of the 
plate with that published on page 439 of vol. ii, part iv of this 
journal. 

Correct reading of the Text. 

/si side* 

line L Aksaya iiilma samvatsara mithuna di 19 na 
asadha snddha (s\ikla) 15 somavare sr§ Puruso- 
„ 2. tina ksatra ire Gaugamita-thiku raninka inatha 
sro Bhagavan D^sa AdhiLlri Gosaihka 

2nd side* 

Line 3. sisa (sisya) Radha charana-Dasahku avadhtoa- 
kalara pata/pati nirnaya Sre Rasika OToma- 
,, 4. ni yugala-murttinka amrta monai nimante Jaya- 

pura-durga Mara kotapSdi dvara sma- 
,, 5* ndha kakadahandi grEma e-dina chandra grahana 

samayare ava dhana kalaim je- e- 
, , 6 . grama saia}a-sthala-mdhi-nikhata*kastiha-pasana- 

padara-panka}a ohhaya-upachhaya sa- 
,5 7. ndhi — simantare yavaschandrarke bhasmantake 

parath-paryante ^re Rasika s§- 
„ 8. romani yugala murttihku amrta monae karae 

nitya tini dhupa piheha avaka 
5 , 9. sa re kalyana karuthiva ethire ana avadhana 

n^him — Rajadhira- 
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M side (upaide down). 

Line 10. ja. Mahira ja vimd'hi vfravara ptaMpa- Sre Nai'ida- 
pnra hhilpati f^ro K,a madia ml ra» 

„ 11. Deva Mahara jrinka,ra vsimatnafc'i-a Hvadatlaifi tlign* 

nam piinyadi paradattam palanain- 
„ 12. pamdatt4iiia Mrena svadattaiO nisphalaifo blivet 

Snlivahana fekabda 1728 (Royal Beal). 


Translation. 


This charter is granted to Rndlia (haran Daw, the disciple 
of Sri Bhagavan Das Adhikari Gosaylni of the ninth (Temple) 
of Gahgamata Thakurani of Sri PimiHottani Khctra (Puri) on 
Monday the fiill-moon day of Asadlia .Mitluina 19 of the year 
Aksaya- 

Conditions of the charter aire— that» tlu^ said R/adha Oharan 
Das will perforin daily three bhogas (ncetare<! food) and five 
ablations to the god and goddess Sri Rasika Siro!ua.ui of the said 
temple and have the village Kokotihan<li near Morokotpadi of 
the Jeypore fort, with all its land, wat<n\ forest, mines, wealth, 
hills and dales, upland and lowland sliade and shadows, Junc- 
tion and boundaries, etc., they are granted on this lunar eclipse 
day, as long as the sun and moon last, and till the deluge takes 
place. On eacli occasion of the daily bhogas and ablutions he 
will pray to tic gods for the good of the donor and there should 
be no deviation from this. 

This ohartei* has the asBent of RaJSdhir^ja Mahirsija 
Viradhiviravara PraMpa Sri Nandapura l^hilpati Sri Rama- 
chandra Deo Maharaja (Sanskrit verse). To protect the gift of 
others is doubly meritorious. To confiscate other'^s gift means 
one’s own gift becoming useless. Given in the year 1728 of 
fellvihana. 

One more point which the learned editor has for- 
gotten to note is the significance of the Koyal Real, given at the 
end of the 12th Mne. The Royal Beal consists of two parts. The 


first is Eke the Roman figure 3 followed by a unit — I 



is called * Mukutam * or sign of Royalty. It is being used by aE 
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tlio descendants of tlio donor even up-to-day. The second part 
is a loop followed hy a lengthy line. 

■ o — 

All interesting piece of story appears in tlio District Gazet- 
teer, regarding this loop and tli© Ene :~ 

‘ Not long after liis (Vinayak iDeo’s) aooeseion, some of 
his own subjects rose against him, but he recovered his 
position with the help of a leader of .Brinjaries (Cow-herd) 
and ever since then, in grateful recognition, his descendants 
have appended to their signatures a wavy line (called 
Valatradu) which represents the rope, with which Brinjaries 
tether their cattle/ 


VII. — Two Brahmi Seals from Buxar. 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). 

These two seals were discovered during excavations at 
Bnxar by the present writer, the larger one in 1}>2(> and the 
smaller one in 1927. They are at present in the Patna 
Museum. 

They were found at a depth of 13 ft. above the river-bed 
and 39 ft. below the surface of the high blulf overlooking the 
Ganges midway between the Bamrekha Gliat and the Charitra- 
ban. The material is baked clay of a blackish colour. The 
larger one is about I' and the smaller one about J of an inch in 
thickness. They are in a good state of preservation except for 
a small chip to the right of the larger one. The photographs 
show their actual size. The letters are in relief and in the 
positive. 

The larger one reads : 

SadcUana^a ‘ (the seal) of SadaMrut ’ 

(Skt. — Sadaima)’, 

the smaller one : 

Hathikaia ‘ (the seal) of Ilathika ’ 

(Skt. — Hastika ) ; 

in both the seals the letters are quite clear. 

Script. The second one (of Hathika) apparently belongs 
to the iiokan type of the 3rd century B.C. The first one (of 
^adadana) is more archaic. All the letters, viz., S, d, and n may 
be compared with the JoglmarS^ letters. As regards Pre- 
Mauryan Brahmi, Konow ® emphasises it ‘ as the national al- 
phabet of India’, and incidentally points out its antiquity by 
placing it earlier than the Kharosthl (c. 3 k 1 century B.C.), 
‘ derived from Aramaic, and elaborated with the help of Brahmi, 
which must accordingly have been in existence for some 


I IX, p. 274 (Plate). 

» OJJ., KbaroshthI InscriptioM, 1929, p. idii. 
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time previously. ^ Both BllMer^ and Jayaswal^ mdicate, prac- 
tical instances. According , to Biihler, Cunningham’s® three 
Patna seals are pro-Asokan : similarly Jayaswal , considers 
Chose’s Bulandibagh seal to be pte-Mauryan, .'.may be even 
older than 300 B.O.’ ^ The Bu^ar seal of ^adaiana may he 
another indication in the same direction. 

Language. The legend is In Migadh! Prakrit, It may be 
compared with the language of the Joglmiri inscription, and 
with the Brihm! seals at Patna. The Buxar seals within their 
limited scope of six letters i, w, A, thy and and one gram- 
matical form, vk., the possessive entirely bear out the des- 
cription of Magadhi in Pralorit gi'ammars.^ 

Usage. Like the Patna seals,® the Buxar ones, also, are 
private seals. They might have been used by individuals as 
token seals. There is a long range of such seals from the 
Mauryan till the Gupta and later times. Clay seals are among 
the oldest'^ of their kind in India. 


1 i.P,, p. 8 (J.J,., 33). J 

8 XV, Plate III, ^ 

8 Pischel, Sit5£ang8b. Preuss. Ak.d.W. 
8 X, p. 102, ^ 
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Jasaliara-cliariu by Pushpadauta, eiited by Dr. P. i. 
Vaidya, D.Liit. {Paris), Professor of Sanskrit and Allied Lan- 
guages, Fergusson College, Poona, ptibliahed by the Karanja Jam 
Publication Society, 1931 {Karanja Jain Series, No, 1), 

2)p, 20 4- 100 + 74 + 4:, Introduction, Text, Glossary, and Notes, 
Price Es, 6/8, 

Mr, Hira Lai in his C.P, Catalogue brought out the import- 
ance of this and other Jaina texts in Apabhramsa preserved in 
the Bhandara at Karanja (Berar). Now, thanks to the liberali- 
ty of Mr. Gopal Ambadas Chawre, a series has been started by 
a band of Digambara Jaina Scholars to j)ublish the Karanja 
Texts, Its first item is Fushpadanta’s Jasahara -charm {7aio- 
dhara-chariia), Pushpadanta wu'ote this work at Manyakheta 
in the latter half of the tenth century A.D. The Editor has 
utilized 7 MSS. in preparing the edition. He has executed his 
work with success. He has yet given us no discussion on 
Pushpadanta^s language. Prof. H. L. Jain, the general editor 
of the Series, points out that this Western Apabhramsa is 
the immediate forerunner of three vernaculars, Hindi, Gujarat! 
and Marathi. When samples of the Apabhramsa were published 
by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai in his Catalogue, its connection with 
Hindi was pointed in this Journal (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIII, p. 301) 
and elsewhere. Dr. Vaidya’s results from the pointview of 
Marathi will be awaited, for Pushpadanta wrote in the Maratha 
Country, This is the second book in Western Apabhramsa 
which has been printed, the first being Dhanapala’s Bhavishyal- 
Kathd, edited by Prof. Jacobi (1918). 

The Digambara Jain Community is to be congratulated on 
starting a second series of theirs in this Karanja Chawre Gran- 
thamlla. The Manikcha3;^d Jaina Granthamala of Bombay has 
already published important Sanskrit and some Prakrit books. 
The peculiar feature attaching to the 'Karafija Series is that it 
proposes to publish the literature in a special language which is 
yet to be studied. K. P. J. 
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‘The Kadamba Kula: A History of Ancient and 
Medieval Karnataka » by George M. Moraes, M.A., with a 
■prefacA’. hi/ Em. H. Ihms, SJ., IHrecinr, Indian- Hutonml 
Research ImtiMe, 8L Xaimr’a College, Bom-bai/ ; published- by 
B. X, Furtmlo and Sons, Bombay, 1061 , 5>r x 6", pp. 317 +appen- 
dices 137 pages, with 56 illmlmlimn and 4 maps, index, etc. 
Price Bs. 15. 

This is a history of the Kadamba .Dynasty and a his- 
tory of Karnataka (including Kuntala) from the beginning of 
the fourth century to the middle of the fouri-eenth century, 
that is, to the rise of the Vijayaimgara Empire. Both the 
author and his guru and guide, Father Herns, are to be congra- 
tulated on the production. 

Mr. Moraes was not satisBed with the materials available 
for a history of the Kadamba Dynastios, considering the fact 
that they cover over a thousand years. He. consequently under- 
took a tour of research under the guidance of Father Heras 
through the Districts of lielgaun, Dliarvvar, North Kanara, 
the state of Mysore, ami Goa. Ho made searches for inscrip- 
tions, studied tlie topography, the arohitccturo and sculptures of 
his period ; ho took 10(i photographs of temples, forts, coin, etc. 
He has been able to utilize no loss than twenty-three new ins- 
criptions which he has now published as an appendix to his 
book. His new materials have enabled him to give proper 
value to the Kadamba history and Kadamba architecture — the 
basis of the Hoysala architecture. 

The book is divided into eight seotions: (1) Historical In- 
troduction, (2) Early Kadambas, (3) BanavSsI under Foreign 
Domination (ChSlukyaa and RSshtirakutas), (4) the Kadambas 
of Hangal, (6) the Kadambas of Goa, (6) the Minor Kadamba 
Dynasties (including the Kadambas of Kaliftga), (7) the Inter- 
nal History (Administration and Culture, pp. 245-319), (8) the 
Kadamba Geography. [Appendices on the Kadamba Lion (royal 
symbol), Kadamba coins, and unpublished inscriptions.] The 
work has been executed with labour and judgment. It will 
remain as one of the leading text-books of provincial histories. 
Provincial histories are needed. Therein an author finds a 
definite scope for an intensive study. GeograpMoal problems,. 
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feade^ towns and ports, battlefields, forts and fortresses, tem- 
ples, agraliaras, and monasteries, all receive their proper share 
of attention, as thc^y have received in Mr. Moraes’ volume. The 
value of such studies is well illustrated by the present work. 
Before Mr. Moraes' manual, the Kadambas were somewhat of a 
mere name. Now with the maps and other materials, they 
emerge as the link between the Gupta Empire and the vSouth. 
The importance of the Kadamba kingdom and family, worthy 
enough of a marriage alliance with the Imperial Guptas, and 
the embassy of Kalidasa from Ohandragupta Vikramaditya to 
the Lord of Kuntala, become apparent when the whole picture 
is uncovered. 

Mr. Moraes brings the history of Karnataka down to the 
time where Bather Heras takes it up directly and completes by 
his volumes on Vijayanagara. 

The conclusion of the author on the origin of the Kadamba- 
Kula is one of those matters where dissent will be struck by 
others. He holds them to be Southern and Bravidian. But 
May&raSarman, the founder of the family, was avowedly a 
Brahmin, belonging to the Mdnavya Gotra (Talagunda insc.). 
Our author regards Kadamba as ‘a plant characteristic of the 
South ’ (p. 10). But really it is a common tree of the north, 
famous at Mathura, on the bank of the Jumna, and in the 
United Provinces of Agra generally. It is not the cinchona of 
the Mysore planters. We have it at Patna in almost every 
second compound. There is no valid reason to disregard the 
records regarding their Brahmin and northern origin. 

K. P. J. 
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The Mahabharata. For the Fird Time ('ritimUy Edited 
By Viskm S. SuMhanMr, Ph.D., Poona. Bkmtdarkar OrieMal 
Mesearch ImtiMe, 1931. Idiparvan : Famdr.iile 5. 

Dr. Sukthankar continues his ditticult task with conscien- 
tious devotion, in pp. 401-640, bringing; it down to the 149th 
chapter of the Adiparvan. The variants, more than ever 
justify the necessity of such a reconstruction. Opinion may 
differ regarding the authenticity of the reconstituted text con- 
sidering time and stratification, but the analysis of tradition 
and sifting of detail, will remain of lasting interest. In our 
review of Fascicules 1 and 2, in the J.B.O.R.S., March-June, 
1929, we drew attention to the risk of a synthesis that confines 
itself to no single family of texts but takes note of all the 
families, and the Editor in the current fascicule, .seems alive to 
the drawback: ‘In fact I am now fully persiiaded that with 
the epic text as preserved in the extant; .Mahabharata MSS. we 
stand at the wrong end of a long chain of smiccHsivo syntheses 
of divergent texts carried out in a haphazanl fashion through 
centuries of diaskeuastic activities, and that with the possible 
exception of the KSsmlrl version all other versions are indiscri- 
minately conflated ’ (pp. III). We entirely agree. In any case 
the present reconstituted text is as reliable as can be expected 
under the ciroumstanoea. 

A scrutiny of the MahahhSrata MSS. material as divided 
into recensions and versions, reminds one of the weakest points 
in Pargiter’s Prakrit original of the present Sanskrit text. 
Pargiter presumes that a concatenation of copies can finally he 
traced back to a single authentic (written) archetype. The 
conflation of codices of the Mahabharata MSS. after all attempts 
at successive disentanglements, reaches back to — no archetype. 
A fluid oral tradition for the first time embodied in a late Sans- 
krit text, and the texts differ according to their age and locality. 
The same probably happened In the case of the PurSnas. Par- 
giter would have been more convincing if he had tried to localise 
Ms so-called Prakrit original in space and time. He would be 
confronted by the same difficulties that lie in the path of Dr. 
Sukthankar. Perhaps more so, After all, in the interdependence 
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of ‘Itihiisa-Pm-ana’, the PurSiia forms, to a large extent, the 
hackgronml of the Epos. 

Dr. Kukthankar’s work is proceeding steadily. All Sans- 
krit .scholars will wish it success. 

A. B.-S. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
held in the Society’s office on August 
2nd, 1931. 

PBESENT. 

The Hoii^ble Mr, Justice J. F. W* James (in. the chair), 

Mr, K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. D. N.Sen. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja. 

Dr. Harichaud Sastri. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the Annual (’feneral Meet- 
ing of the Society, hokl on Blarch 27th, 1031. 

2. The monthly accounts for the mouths March to June, 
1931, were submitted by the Hon. Treasurer and passed. 

3. The following new members were elected 

Mr. Anant Kumar Bose, Student, Patna College. 

Mr. Sahasrabudhe, Secretary, Saraswati Vklyaranya 
Free Library, Hubli. ’ 

Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri,' I.C.S., Subdivisional Ofiieer, 

. . Bihar. - ■' 

Mr. B. 0. Pandit, Manager, Bank of Bihar, Ltd., Patna. 

4. Resolved that 'the ■ Kern Institute,. Leiden, be put nn 
the Society’s Exchange list. 

6. Considered the Re'port of the Auditor on the Booiety^s 
finanoes- 

(i) Sanctioned the sum of Bs. B424I drawn by Pandit 

Nagendranath Mahapatra in excess of his legiti- 
mate train fare in September, 1930. 

(ii) Sanctioned the sum of R«. 6-8-0 drawn by Pandit 
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Nagendranath Mahapatra to defray his expenses 
. on September j 1930. 

(iii) Sanctioned the foUowing amounts for conveyance 

' hire to Mithila, Orlya and Office Pandits' 

Its, A. P 

Mithila Pandit on 24th, 25th, 28th and 30th 
April, 1930 . . . . .,3 0 0 

Mithila Pandit on 1st, 7th and 8th Peb., 1931 , 2 4 0 

Oriya Pandit on 16th and 22nd March, 1931 1 8 0 

Office Pandit on 2nd June, 1930 . . 1 8 0 

(iv) Sanctioned the payment of Rs, 107^5 and Rs. 67-5 

to Dr. Stella Kramrisch and Prof. Radhakrishnam 
respectively, for travelling allowance and for 
necessary expenses incnrred in connection with 
their lectures. 

(v) Sanctioned the followmg amounts spent during the 

years 1929-30 and 1930-31 in excess of budget 
allotments : — 

1929-30. Rs. A. P. 


Paper for Journals . . 

.. 42 

3 

0 

Stationery . • . , 

1 

6 

9 

1930-31. 




Oriya Pandit 

.. 43 

15 

0 

Telephone 

.. 35 

14 

0 


(vi) Resolved that in view of Resolution No. 6 of the pro- 

ceedings of the meeting held on November 24th, 
1929, the deficits in the stock of Journals disclosed 
in the tabular statement be written off. 

Resolved further that the Librarian be requested to check 
the stock of Journals. 

(vii) Resolved that the sum of Rs. 22-10 said to be due 

from Prof. C. 0. Singh on account of the cost of 
100 extra reprints of his article be written off. 

Resolved further that in future authors who desire reprints 
of their articles in excess of the 30 presentation copies allowed 
shall bear the whole expense for paper and printing charges, etc. 
(viii) Resolved that the Model Account Rules for the So- 
ciety forwarded by Government be adopted. 
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6. Passed the Ihidget Estimate for 1932-33 and the Re- 
vised Budget for 1931-32. 

7 Pasaedthe Annual Accounts for 1930-31. 

8. Received the report of the Hon. Siun-dary that he had 

sanctioned excess daily aUowanco to tlu^ Mithihi ^ 

2 days in February. 20 days in March and 1 2 days in dune. 1931 

9. Nominated Mr. K. P. Jayaswal as delegate to attend 
the fest Bombay Historical Congress to he held in .December, 

AO. Read Government’s letter of July 24th, 1931, on the 
subject of the sale of Sir George Grierson’s library. ^ 

Resolved that Sir George Grierson bo asked the price of his 

set of ‘ The Asiatic Register.’ , , , t i 

11. Road Government’s Memorandum, dated July 30th, 

1931, on the subject of the Census .Heport of 1931. 

Besolved that Govemmeiit be it\fonned that it k eBseEtial 
that the Society possess the Ccmsiis Report, of 1 93 1 . 

' 12 ' Eesolved that Es. thOOO he %\itlulrawii from the Ctir* ■ 
rent Account and put on fixed deposit for six months with the 

Allahabad Bank. ^ Hint, 

mh September, 1931. Monorimj Gemml Secretary. 


Actuals for the year 1930-31 
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Total , . 6,56112 0 

— Sham Bahadijh, 

TIis 2nd Augustf I9d>h Honorary Treasurer, 

BiJmr and Onssa Research Society, 


Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

The Jourml of the Royal Asiaiic Society, Ocfeoljer, 1931. 

Bower, H. The aar-gudha^ht-i aayyadwt, the 'Tale of the 
Three Schoolfellows and the imsaya of the Ni?im al- 
Mulk. 

Thomas, F. W. Tibetan Docnments concerning Chinese Turk- 
estan. 

Sayce, A. H. The Librarira of David and Solomon. 

Indian Arts and Lettera. Vol. IV, No. 2. Second Issue for 1930. 

Gangoly, 0. G. A Newly-Discovered Illustrated Indian Manu- 
script. 

Yetts, W. Perceval. Archjsology in China. 

Review of Philosophy Ofiid Religion, March, 1931. 

Abbott, J. Totemism and the MarRthii ‘ Dovak ’. 

Mahdi, Ali. ArParabi. 

Archiv OrienMflni. Vol. Ill, No. I, April, 1931. 

Stein, 0. Neurre Forsohimgon zur altindischen Sozialges- 
chichte, Rochts-und Staatsrechtaliteratur. 

Pouoha, P. Tocharica, II, Teil, 

Vol. Ill, No. 2, August, 1931. 

Winternitz, M. Ein Hymnus an Savitar. 

Journal Asiatique. Juillet-Septembre, 1930. 

Minorsky, M. V. Transcaucasioa. 

Genonillao, M. H. De. La campagne du printemps de 1929 & 
Tello. 

Octobre-D^cembre, 1930. 

Forrer, E. Stratification des langues et des peuples dans le 
Proehe-Orieut Prbhistorique. 

Zeitschrift der Deutsch&n Morgenldndischen Qeaellschaft, 

Neue Folge. Band 10— Heft 1-2, 1931. 

Franz Graf Calioe. Dber SemitisohUgyptisohe Sprachverglei- 
chung. 

Otto, Walter. Eduard Meyer und sein Werk. 
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Heft 3. 

Printz, Wilhelm. Gilgamesoh und Alexander. 

Bulletin de V6ml& Fran^aise D^Extr&me-Orient. Jan.-J uin, 1930 . 
Louis de La Vallee Poussin. Documents d’Abhidharma. 
Oo6d^s, George. Les inscriptions malaises de Qrivijaya. 

Acta Orimtalia. Vol. X, Pars 1, 1931. 

Konow, Sten. Where was the Saka language reduced to writ- 
ing? 

Le Monde Oriental. Vol. XXV, Pasc. 1-3, 1931. 

Oharpentier, Jarl. Indra. 

Lewin, Ber n hard. Zur sunnitischen Polemik gegen die §l‘a. 

Qottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, April, 1931. 

Geisler, Walter. Australien und Ozeanien. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, September, 1930. 
Vol. HI, No. 2. 

Heras, Rev. H. A Newly Discovered Image of Buddha near 
Goa. 

Banerji-Sastri, A. Remains of a Pre-Historic Civilisation in 
the Gangetic Valley. 


A. B.-6. 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari 


‘ (Ammmm) 

^ (AnunaMJm) 
t {Visarga) 


X (JihvamuMya) 

) { (UpadhmSmtja) 
^ (AmgraJm) 
U^tta 
Smrita 
AnudaUa 


C- ^ 


3n (^etnortam 

BASANTA KUMIAR iViULLICK. 

Augustine Birrell has remarked that it is part of the melan- 
choly of middle ago that it dooms us to witness one by one the 
exiiuguishmout of the Uglits tha-t cast their radiance over youth. 
But the nows of the sudden death of our late Vice-President on the 
2ud of October last brought with it a specially poignant sense of 
loss, such as is affordod by the death of a contemporary or even 
younger jyuiu, for although Bin Basajstta Kumab Mullick: was 
approaciiing wiihiu sight of the span of three-score years and ten, 
he appeared to Inive s\irprised the secret of perpetual youth. He 
retained to the end, to a degree which is rare among men, the 
freshness of mind and the ready sympathy of matured youth ; and 
all members of the Society lament the loss of an honoured friend 
and a charming companion. His capacity for arduous and pro- 
longed work, retained to the end, was but the manifestation of his 
essi^ntial yoiitlifulnoss ; and it was this quality, with a perfect 
urbanity, and a great sincerity of friendship, which endeared him 
to all who know him. Few men have been so widely loved, or 
so sincerely mourned by friends in all quarters of the earth. 

Basanta Kumab Muixick was born on the 2nd of August, 1868. 
Ho was OHO of the sons of a prosperous Calcutta Barrister, Otool 
C'hiirn JMuUick, all of whom in due course distinguished themselves 
in the earet^rs which they adopted. At the age of nine he was sent 
to Eu,i;hmd for his education ; and he spent ten happy years there, 
at Unh-ersity (JoUego School and afterwards at King’s College in 
Cambridge. Ho was indeed qualified by nature to gain the best 
poHsible advantages from such a training. In 1887 he entered the 
Indian Civil Bervice. , 

Basanta Kumab Multaok went through the ordinary course, 
serving in vario\is districts of Bengal, playing polo when he could, 
pigsticking when he could, losing his whole stud from anthrax 
on one occasion in Chittagong, and always doing his work conscien- 
tiously and afficioatly. In 11)13 he was appointed to officiate as 
a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. When these provinces were 
separated from Bengal, he came to Bihar as Legal Remembrancer ; 
when the Patna High Court was founded he necessarily entered 
it as one of the original judges, and he continued to work as a 
Puisne Judge until 1928. After he left the High Court he acted for 
a short time as a Member of Council ; and in the following year h© 
was appointed to be a member of the Secretary of State’s Council. 
He had been employed from time to time, when he happened to be 
in Europe on leave on work of a diplomatic nature with the League 
of nations at Geneva, for which he was specially qualified by his 
natural gifts. In 1927 when we lost V. H. Jackson, he became our 
Vice-President ; and his active interest in the Society continued to 
th©' end. 

I was myself specially honoured with his friendship; and 
I worked in association with him for a long time. From this 
intimate association I can say (and no man could have a better 
epitaph) that the point of character which specially distinguished 
him was that, urbane and tolerant as Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick 
ordinarily was, the one thing which turned him into a man who 
was neither urbane nor tolerant was any act or any proposal 
savouring of meanness. We oficer our respectful sympathy to Lady 
Mullick in her bereavement and ourselves mourn the loss of an 

honoured and beloved friend. _ ^ 

J. F. W. J, 
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Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Volume XV, Parts 3 and 4 (Double Issue) of the 
Society’s Jonriiftl 
Contains 

THE JOURNAL OF Dr. FRANCIS BUCHANAN, 
from October 1810 to April 1811 when carrying 
out his Survey of the 
DISTRICT OF BHAGALPUR. 

Edited from the Buchanan Mss. in the India Office 
Library with the permission of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, with Introduction, 
Notes, Maps and a Plan 
By 

C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, O.S.I., 

Indian Civil Service. 

Published by the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

PATNA. 

Price Ten Rupees. 


Dr. BUCHANAN’S SURVEY REPORTS. 

An Account of the 
DISTRICT OF PURNEA 
In 1809-10 
BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN. 

Edited from the Buchanan Mss. in the India Office 
Library with the permission of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council 
By 

V. H. JACKSON, M.A., 

Indian Educational Service. 

Published by the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

PATNA. 

Price Ten Rupees. 
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K. F. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-I^aw. 

P. C. Manuk, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Eai Bahadur Raragopal Singh C'hawihtiri, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
Dr. A. Banorji-iSastri, M.A., Ph.l). 

Dr, Hari Chand Sastri, M.A., D.Litt. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bay, M.A., B.fj., M.L.C, 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, M.A. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A. 




PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 


1 . A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila. 

By 

Kashiprasad Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon), Vidydmahodadhi 
and Anantaprasad Sastri, Ph.D. (Oxon), 
Vidydbhusaija. 

Vol. I. Smrti Manuscripts. 

Price Rs. 5. 

2. The Rajaniti-Ratnakara by Chande§vara. 

Edited by Kashiprasad Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon). 
Price Rs. 5. 

3. The Parijataharana Nataka of Uraapati Upadhyaya. 

Edited and Translated by Sir George Grierson, 
K.CJ.E., T.C.S. (Retired). 

Price Rs. 5. 

To be had of — 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 


1. Journal of Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton), 

Patna and Gaya in 1811-1812. 

Edited with Notes and Introduction by V. H. Jackson. 

Price Rs. 4. 

2. Journal of Francis Buchanan, Shahabad in 1812-13. 

Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
C. E. A. W. Oldham, C.S.I. 

Price Rs. 2-9-0. 

To be had of — 

The Superintendent, Government Printing 
Gulzarbagh, Patna. 






PRIVILEGES OF AN ORDINARY MEMBER. 


(\) 'Fa ho presi*nl- at al! oniiriary tuootin.us, \vhi<‘h are held twts*e a year, 
and at tiui annual general inet>iing heir! in iho nu>idh of t'ehruary 
or March. 

(2) Tt> propose and second eaiulklates for ordinar\ nunnbersly|K 

(Ji) To introduce viBitors at aii\' meeting of the Soeiet>“. 

(4) 'Fo !vcei\-e free (->f cost copies of theflounud, fasidctili* i:)y 

(he Socit‘t \' after the ulate of In's electitvo. 

The annual suhscriplitui for an ordinar\' metnher, residinu \\i(hin tht« 
p>roviiHa’> of Bihar and Orissa* ts Hs. 12 and for <»thers Hs. Hh which is duo on 
election (tndoss su<di t'loction takes place <a» or after thi‘ 1st of duly in which 
ease half subsca-iption only will havt' to he paid for that yeai** or on tn* after 
the 1st of Decenihtw, in which casiMu^ Huhwription will have to he paid for 
that year)* and on the 1st of damiary in each saccec.thng ><'ar. A luemher 
may at any time compound his future suhscription hy tlu' payment of Hs. IHO 
in the ctvse of a resident within Bihar and Orissa ami Ha, Ido in t he <‘Hse of 
others. 


All corrini'iiii!©atl0iis rispeetliig this »loiiritil stiftiiW It uMtmmi 
K. P. JAYASW^\L, Km., M.A. (OxtiN). 

Mommrif IMHor^ Jmtfmd, Bihar and Orwmt Rewurvk 
Fafna Miwe inn BidhUnff.% Fafna {Hihar and Orin^^d), 


Usl ol Officers and Memners of Council 

Of the 

B.HAR AHD ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY 

for the year 1931 ■ 

FrtU■o»• 

.V rnvornor of Bihar and Orissa, 
lis Excellency the Oo 

-I r S I. O.I.E.. Bh.D.. I-O.S. (Betd.). 
Sir Edward Alhert ( iai i» csj-nirh of Darhhanga. 

StasE !»>■ ° 

Maim* »»E»a« bit Bit 

Sonepnr. iPwrlfirick Dawson Millei’> K-t., iv. a 

President. 

mr HiieE lawdom Stephen*®, K.O.ba.. 

His Excellency foir miga 

K.C.1.E* yice-President. _ 

Y .- ^tEW James, M.A.,Barri8ter.at-Law. 

The Hon’Me Mr. Justice J.B.W. Ja 

General Secretary. 
j. L. Hill, Est, M.A. (Oxon). 

Joird Secretary. 

Bai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

TfeasufBT, 

ShamBaEato.Et'l'.®™’^'"'';’^" 

E,! sahib ManotanianGEOBh,«.A. 

, ■ .rtY 7 ?( 


, p. Jayawd, “A MJ.., Baiti»ter.at.L.w 

r A. Banerji-Sastri, M. *. 



Other Membm of Coumil tmixles the Fremdeni, the Oeneml Sec- 
retary, the Tremimr, and the Librarian . 

The Hon’ We Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., Barrister-at- 

G. 1. Fawcus, Eaq., M.A., O.B.E., C.l.K. 

K. P. JayaswaJ, Esti-, M.A., Barriatcr.af.-J.uw. 

P. C. Miinnk, ICsq., Barriafci'r-at-l*w. 

Rai Bahadur Kamgo|)ai Singh (liamihuri, [?.A., M.L.O. 

Ur. A. IJancrji-Sawti'i, M.A.. Ph.l). 

Dr. Hari (Jinnd Sastri, M.A., U.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat t^hamlrn Ray. M.A., Ihl... M.L.G. 

Mr. H. K. Ihitheja, M,A. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A, 

Mr. H. l.^aml)erb, M,.A. 




